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"Thou  unrelenting  Past! 
'  Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain, 

'*And  fetters  sure  and  fast 
•Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign. 

"Far  in  thy  realm  withdrawn, 
'Old  empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom, 

"And  glorious  ages  gone 
•  Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  thy  womb." 

WILUAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 


preface 

IT  is  in  the  calm  waters  of  ancient  Japanese  life 
*  that  the  permanent  traits  of  national  character 
are  most  clearly  reflected.  There  is  too  much  mo- 
tion and  change  in  the  modern  life  of  the  nation  to 
allow  of  anything  being  seen  but  a  "representation 
at  once  broken  and  ill-defined  that  is  in  many 
respects  more  of  a  caricature  than  a  true  likeness. 
Locked  away  in  storehouses  access  to  which  few 
foreigners  enjoy  lie  numerous  treasures,  literary, 
philosophical  and  ethical.  These  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  work  to  expose  to  view.  Some  of  the  matter 
included  in  this  volume  is  entirely  new.  Many  of 
the  tales  have  been  altered  in  various  respects  since 
their  first  publication  in  magazines  or  Readers.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  the  author  to  illustrate  as 
many  phases  of  Japanese  pre-Meiji  life  as  possible 
by  describing  how  men  belonging  to  various  ranks 
and  classes  passed  their  days  in  feudal  times.  In 
many    of    the  stories   translated   there   are  evidences 
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that  the  original  authors  have  time  and  again  drawn 
on  their  imaginations.  Fiction  undoubtedly  mingles 
with  fact,  but  it  is  fiction  that  is  the  product  of  Japan- 
ese brains  and  hence  which  possesses  a  special  in- 
terest as  such. 

The  first  four  tales  of  this  collection  have  been 
issued  in  single  volumes  with  illustrations,  and  may 
be  bought  at  the  Methodist  Publishing  House  in 
Tokyo.  W.  D. 

Second  High  Schoou 
Sept.   1 2  th,   1906. 
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JAPAN  IN  DAYS  OF  YOKH. 
I. 


WOUNDED  PRIDE  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  HEALED. 

CHAITER   I. 

'  I  ^HE  breathing  time  affoRkxl  to  the  gieat  barons  of  Jai>an 
by  Hidetada's  uneventful  administration  having  j3assed, 
it  depended  entirely  on  the  character  of  lemitsu  whether  or 
not  the  form  of  central  feudal  government  rendered  possible  by 
Hideyoshi's  conquests  and  actually  established  by  Tokiigavva 
leyasu  should  be  j^erjxituated  for  any  length  of  time.  Had  any 
deficiency  of  that  invincibleness  of  si>irit  combined  with  practical 
sagacity,  possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  by  both  Hide>'oshi 
and  leyasu,  displayed  itself  in  the  character  of  lemitsu,  it  wuuld 
ha\'e  borne  witli  it  a  serious  train  of  consequences.  Never 
did  the  subsequent  history  of  a  nation  depend  more  on  the 
character  of  an  individual  than  at  that  time. 

Tlie  q)is<xle  in  the  career  of  the  third  Tokugawa  Shi  gun 
which  we  are  about  to  relate  was  one  which  left  a  deq> 
impression  on  his  mind,  in  that  it  constituted  one  of  the 
crises  of  his  life.  It  taught  him  a  lesson  which,  if  he  Iv^ped 
to  become  a  worthy  successor  of   his  grandfather,  he  could  ill 
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afford  to  leave  unlearned.  It  helped  much  to  develop  the 
noble  side  of  his  nature  and  to  add  a  spirit  of  caution  and 
djliberateness  to  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  he  found 
himself  endowed.  Thus  the  conduct  of  his  follower  that  gave 
s')  much  offence  to  lemitsu  proved  to  be  of  more  benefit  to 
the  country  at  large  than  it  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  one 
man  to  be  to  able  bestow. 

In  addition  to  its  political  significance  the  tale  \ve  are 
about  to  relate  is  interesting  as  a  psychological  study.  It 
reveals  to  us  a  variety  of  emotional  states ;  which  are  well 
worth  our  attention  for  their  own  sake,  apart  from  the  events 
with  which  they  were  connected  and  the  men  whom  they 
immediately  concerned.  For  the  simple  rciison  tliat  what  men 
have  been  they  are  and  will  bj  ;  since  in  the  region  of  mind 
as  in  the  arena  of  politics  history  rejjeats  itself.  Stories  of 
this  kind  convey  to  a  foreign  reader  a  better  idea  of  the  life 
of  old  Japan  tlian  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
The  two  men  who  figure  so  largely  in  it  were  fine  sjx'cimens 
of  Japanese  human  nature — full  of  high  culture  and  refinement, 
fearless  and  honest,  living  embodiments  of  that  superior  etliical 
code  known  as  Bushido,  in  praise  of  which  so  much  has  been 
written  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years.  There  are 
some  i>arts  of  the  tale  that  bring  out  in  striking  contrast  the 
difference  between  Occidental  and  Oriental  ideas,  and  there  are 
other  paits  where  the  kinship  of  human  nature  the  world  over 
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is 'vividly  illustrated.  Thcrj  arj  tyixrs  of  Japanese  human 
nature  tliat  arc  almost  entirely  unknown  to  luiropjans.  Lives 
have  bjen  jDassed  in  this  countr>'  that  for  nobleness  imd 
refinement  will  bear  comparison  with  our  ver>'  hijjhest  Western 
niixJels. 

i\be  Tada-aki,  Bungo-no-Kami,  was  a  favourite  of  Toku- 
gawa  leyasu,  and  to  him  was  committal  the  guardiansliip  of 
his  grandson,  lemitsu. 

As  a  lad  lemitsu  was  full  of  youthful  spirits,  but  owuig 
to  the  extreme  deference  \y^k\  to  him,  he  was  both  self-willed 
and  self-indulgent.  Unaccustonud  to  bj  crossetl,  he  lival  in 
aitire  ignorance  of  his  many  djfects.  Most  of  those  who 
sun-ounded  him  did  nothing  but  flatter  him  from  moming  to 
night.  So  inured  to  this  kind  o(  treatment  did  he  become 
tliat  he  grew  impatient  of  rebuke  by  whomsoever  administered. 
There  were  men,  however,  wh(^  never  failed  to  reprove  any- 
thing that  seemed  to  them  to  be  amiss  in  his  behaviour, 
des{)ite  the  unbecoming  and  thankless  way  in  wliich  such 
reproof  was  frequently  rec jived.  The  most  notjd  of  these 
were  Abe  Tada-aki  and  Okubo  Hikoziiemon.  lemitsu  took 
lessons  in  fencing  from  veiy  early  days,  and  as  a  [xtstime  he 
was  very  fond  of  sword  exercise. 

On  the  sevv^nteenth  of  Januar>'  eveiy  year,  ((3.C.)*  the 
commencement  of  the  Shogun  s  fencing  lessons  was  celebrated 

*  All  the  dates  given  in  this  story  follow  the  Old  Calendar. 
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by  tlie  holding  of  a  special  opening  ceremony.  In  the  year 
1630  A.D.,  the  preparations  made  for  this  ceremony  were 
more  than  usually  elaborate.  Full  of  his  wonted  youthful 
spirits,  and  gradually  having  come  to  think  that  he  was  quite 
an  expert  swordsman,  lemitsu  looked  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  fencing  meeting. 

On  the  api^ointed  day  a  large  numl>er  of  friends,  retainers, 
and  dependants  assembled  within  the  precincts  of  the  Shr)gun*s 
castle.  On  a  seat  slightly  elevated  libovc  the  rest,  siit  the 
Shogun.  OpiX)site  to  him  was  Vag>'u,  Tajima-no-Kami,  the 
famoas  fencing-master,  and  a  little  removed  from  him  O.io 
Jiroemon  and  Sakurai  Rokun)emon,  both  fencers  of  note.  Though 
tliere  were  several  other  distinguished  guests  presjnt,  in  those 
days  of  chivalry  the  fencers  were  second  to  none  in  pt)pular  esteem. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  commenced  b\'  tlie  Slicgun, 
first,  and  his  \^irious  followers  and  attendants,  afterwards, 
worshipping  the  great  god  of  Kashima  and  the  great  god  of 
Katori.  Both  these  divinities  being  jxitrons  and  lovers  of  war, 
it  was  deemed  but  proper  that  their  blessing  on  the  \ear s 
fencing  should  be  invoked.  A  cup  uf  Stdr  having  been 
solemnly  offered  t(3  each  of  the  deities,  or  rather  t*)  their 
I)ictures,  which  hung  on  the  walls,  a  small  (juantity  of  the 
life-giving  beverage  was  handed  round  to  eacli  of  the  princiixil 
lx:rsonages  present ;  who,  with  heads  bowed  low  in  front  of 
the  pictures  of   the    two  divinities,  reverently   drank  the  s^mie. 
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After  tilis  various  retainers  of  the  Shogiin,  answering  to  their 
names,  came  forward  one  by  one  and  fenced  with  lemitsu. 
Sx  of  these  in  succession  were  worsted  in  their  combat  with 
the  Shogun.  lOlated  with  his  success,  lemitsu  seemed  to  think 
that,  with  the  exception  of  t!ie  fencing-mastei-s  themselves,  he 
was  getting  to  be  the  first  fencer  in  the  kingdom. 

Tada-aki,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  kx)kcd  with 
a  feeling  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  on  wliat  was  taking  place. 
"  What  sycophantish  young  fooLs  these  fellows  are  !  "  exclaimed 
the  Shogun's  guardian  to  himself.  "  For  fear  of  offending 
their  master,  they  allow  him  to  win  an  easy  victory  over  them 
in  this  way.  With  such  a  set  of  flatterers  around  him,  there 
is  no  saying  into  what  lemitsu  may  develop." 

Just  as  these  thoughts  were  passing  tlirough  Tada-aki  s 
mind,  lemitsu  approached  and  addressed  liim  as  follows : — 
"  Ah,  Bungo !  I  hear  that  you  liave  made  great  progress  in 
fencing  of  late,  that  you  liave  become  one  of  Yagyu*s  first- 
class  pupils  and  have  recerttly  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit. 
Suppose  you  and  I  have  a  bout  together." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  Tada-aki ;  "  but  I  would  ratlier  not." 

"  Why  not  ?  Wliy  not  ?  "  inquired  the  Shogun.  "  What 
is  your  reason  for  refusing  ?  " 

"  Hease  excuse  me,  please  excuse  me,"  reitemted  Tada-aki. 

Tlie  Shogun  insisted  on  hearing  TaiLi-aki*s  reason  for 
refuang ;  so  the  latter  honestly  told  him  as  follows  : — *'  Though 
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I  am  reluctant  to  have  to  say  so,  >'our  fencing  Ls  still  ex- 
tremely defective.  You  are  still  but  a  no\Tce  at  tlie  art.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  ha\ing  graduated  in  Mr.  Yaiy>'u's  school^ 
am  of  course  a  good  swordsman.  This  being  the  case,  \'ou 
and  I  cannot  ix)ssibl>''  make  a  good  match  for  each  other,  and 
tlxirefore  our  fencing  togetlier  could  not  but  prove  tlie  most 
uncntertaining  of  jiastimes  to  you.  And,  more  than  tills,  I  fear 
that  were  we  to  fence,  your  defeat  would  onl\  engender 
feelings  towards  me  which  it  Ls  most  undesirable  \'<)u  should 
entertain,  I  beg  therefore  to  be  excused.". 

"It  LS  unnecessary-  to  say  so  much  about  >\>ur  great  skill 
in  fencing,"  replied  the  Shogun,  somewhat  nettled  by  the  air 
of  sujxrriorit)'  which  Tada-aki  assumed.  **  What  you  can  do 
and  what  you  cannot  will  soon  be  revealed  b>'  your  actual 
pcrfomiance.  There  Ls  no  aill  for  so  much  boasting  before 
you  begin." 

"  Thus  commanded,  I  amnot  any  longer  refuse,"  replied 
Tada-aki ;  **  but  since  I  am  not  one  to  act  the  hypcxrrite, 
even  in  the  fencing  ring,  I  shall  not  play  at  fencing  i\s  some 
otlKi-s  have  been  doing,  but  shall  set  to  work  in  real  earnest, 
practising  the  art  just  as  1  have  been  taught  it.  in  that  ciise 
it  is  very  prolxible  that  your  1  iighness  will  be  knocked  o\'er  by 
me.     I  beg  that  should  this  happen  you  will  not  take  it  amiss." 

"  Tliat  goes  without  saying,"  replied  the  Sliogun  testily. 
*'  In  trials  of   skill    the  distinction   between  master  and  servant 
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siioiild  Ixi  lost  sight  of.  Let's  ha\\i  no  moro  parley !  Conic 
on  !  come  on  !  " 

Thus  sa\'ing,  the  Shogiin  seized  a  fencing  swortl  and, 
raising  it  abo\'e  his  head,  stood  ready  to  knock  Tada-aki  down 
directly  he  approached  him.  Tada-aki,  on  the  other  hand, 
held  his  foil  in  readiness  to  receive  the  blow.  They  now  went 
at  it  hammer  and  tongs.  With  tlie  greatest  co  )lness  and 
adroitness  Tada-aki  warded  off  blow  after  blow  until  lemitsu, 
growing  more  and  more  furious,  made  a  tremendous  thnust 
at  liis  antagonist.  The  latter,  parr>'ing  the  thrust,  instantly 
took  advantage  of  the  Shogun's  overbalanced  iX)sture  to  deliver 
a  heavy  backhanded  blow  on  his  ribs,  which  sent  him  reeling  to 
the  ground. 

This  was  the  cau.se  of  a  great  stir  in  the  fencing  yard, 
lemitsus  various  attendants  rushed  fonvard  to  help  him  rise. 
One  and  all  expressed  the  hoixj  that  he  was  not  hurt.  No 
sound  of  laughter,  nor  word  of  applause  at  Tacki-aki's  feat 
of  skill  was  heard.  With  a  feeling  of  pity  rather  than  envy 
was  die  victor  regarded  by  the  sjDCCtators ;  for  all  knew  tliat 
this  one  successful  stroke  of  Tada-aki's  sword  was  likely  to 
cost  its  owner  dear.  The  Shoguii  s  rage  was  boiling  over. 
Wtli  eyes  emitting  fire,  he  exclaimed — "  Come  on  again  !  we 
will  liave  another  turn !  '* 

"  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  contending  with  your 
Highness  any  further,"  rq^lied  Tada-aki.     "  I  tokl   >'ou  before 
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I  commenced  that  in  the  trial  of  skill  I  should  not  act  the 
sycophant.  I  now  say  again  that,  however  many  times  you 
may  try,  our  fencing  can  only  end  in  one  way,  namely,  in 
your  defeat ;  and  it  bsing  so,  it  can  do  no  more  than  create 
bad  feeling  towards  me  in  your  mind.  As  a  subordinate  of 
your  Excellency's  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  putting  myself 
in  the  unhappy  position  of  one  who  has  excited  liis  lord's 
anger.  On  this  ground  I  respectfully  decline  all  further  contest 
wi}:h  your  Lordship." 

*'  Tlie  idea  of  your  talking  in  this  way !  "  rejoined  the 
Shogun  ;  **  as  though  victory  and  defeat  did  not  depend  on 
luck.  It  is  because  y;)U  wish  to  takj  a  mean  advant^^e  of 
me  that  you  object  to  fence  again.  You  think  it  probable 
that  you  would  be  beaten  in  another  encounter." 

**  It  Is  not  so,"  replied  Tada-aki.  **  My  only  reason  for 
declining  is  that  I  do  not  wish  to  annoy  you.  For  a  s^'rvant 
to  inflict  injury  on  the  pjrson  of  his  lord  is  considered  most 
improper.  But  if  you  say  that  you  do  not  mind  my  doing 
this  and  insist  on  my  fencing  again,  tlien  I  have  no  option 
but  to  obey  your  command,  much  as  it  is  against  my  in- 
clination to  do  so." 

"  You  need  not  go  on  talking  in  this  strain,"  replied  tlie 
Shogun.     **  Come,  come  !  let  us  fight  again  !  " 

They  liad  not  crossed  swords  more  than  a  minute  or 
two    before  lemitsu   was  thrown   down  \iolently  on  his  back. 
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TWs  fall  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  pain.  lib  followers 
surrounded  him  and  raised  him  from  the  ground.  He  stood 
still  for  a  moment  frowning  with  rage  and  then,  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  or  what  to  do,  and  quite  unfit  to  renew  the 
contest,  left  the  fencing  yard. 

After  lemitsu  had  retired,  Kugai,  Chikugo-no-Kami, 
the  Shogun*s  Lord-chamberlain,  said  to  Tada-aki : — "  You 
have  overdone  the  matter.  VVliy  did  you  put  forth  the  whole 
of  your  strength  and  dl^lay  all  your  skill  in  this  way  ?  It 
would  liave  been  better  to  have  dealt  more  leniently  with  the 
Shogun.  Having  gone  thus  far,  howcvor,  you  had  better  do 
all  you  can  to  avert  the  natural  consequence  of  your  conduct : 
you  had  bjtt^r  take  some  steps  to  ward  oflF  the  danger  to 
which  you  have  exposed  yourself.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  to  go  to  the  Shogun  and  ask  him  wliat  his 
august  pleasure  is  that  you  should  do  to  atone  for  your 
ofkncc  ?  '• 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  ad\ice,  which  I  know  is  meant 
kindly,'*  replied  Tada-aki ;  "  but  as  I  only  did  as  I  was 
bidden,  what  need  is  there  for    me  to  act    as  you  propose  ?  " 

"  What  you  say  is  very  true/*  replied  Chikugo-no- 
Kami ;  *'  but  still,  as  the  Shogun  has  been  put  out  of  sorts 
by  what  has  occurred,  would  it  not  be  but  politic  for  you 
as  his  \'assal  to  go  to  him  and  ask  his  pardon  for  what  has 
happened?  *' 
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"  If  I  am  to  act  in  this  way,"  replied  Tada-aki,  "  then 
I  might  as  well  have  done  as  the  other  fencers  did — pretend 
to  be  defeated  when  I  was  not.  It  was  because  I  objected 
to  the  insincerity  and  sycophancy  displayed  in  their  mode  of 
acting,  that  when  I  consented  to  become  an  antagonist  of 
the  Shogun  in  the  fencing  ring,  I  determined  not  to  allow 
him  to  get  the  best  of  me.  What  I  did  was  intended  as  a 
protest  against  the  servility  of  the  satellites  who  surround  the 
Shogun.  But  if  I  were  now  to  own  that  my  action  was 
wrong,  wherein  should  I  be  less  servile  than  they?  Were 
I  to  neglect  to  reprove  the  'Shogun  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  of  course  he  would  grow  up  to  fancy  that  he  knows 
what  he  does  not ;  and  thus  it  might  happjn  that  when 
placed  in  circumstances  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fencing 
would  be  essential  to  his  safety,  his  sujxirficial  acquaintance 
with  the  art  might  cost  him  his  life.  If  allowed  to  go  on 
in  self-ignorance  in  the  way  he  has  been  doing  and  if  every 
device  be  resorted  to  to  intensify  the  infatuation  under  which 
he  labours,  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be  the  result." 

Incensed  by  this  remark,  the  Lord-chamberlain  took  his 
leave  of  Tada-aki,  and,  entering  lemitsu's  private  apartment, 
immediately  asked  : — "  What  is  your  Lordship  going  to  do 
in  reference  to  Tada-aki  ?  " 

**  Leave  him  as  he  is  of  course,"  replied  the  Shogun. 
"  Were  I  to  dismiss    him  now,  it  would   appear  as  though  it 
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were  done  out  of  personal  spite,  and  my  reputation  would  be 
injured  thereby.  For  the  present  it  is  far  better  to  let  the 
matter  rest  as  it  is." 

The  Lord-chamberlain  had  no  sooner  taken  liis  departure 
than  Okubo  Hikozaemon,  walking  up  to  the  ^x)t  en  which 
Chikugo-no-Kami  had  left  Tada-aki  standing,  commenced  to 
fan  him,  exclaiming  in  tlie  most  exultant  manner  possible : — 
"  Ah,  a  true  knight !  a  noble  knight !  Well  done,  Bungo ! 
I  am  delighted !  Were  it  not  that  there  are  such  fearless 
men  as  you  left  in  the  country,  our  Shogun  would  not 
be  worth  a  brass  farthing  before  very  long.  This  is  a  time 
in  which  people  do  nothing  but  study  appearances :  fine 
clothes  and  ornamented  palanquins  are  all  the  rage ;  while  the 
characteristics  which  should  mark  the  knight  are  seldom  seen. 
To  meet  w^ith  such  a  man  as  you  then  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
gratifying.  The  spectacle  of  such  a  knight  at  such  a  time 
is  enough  to  rejoice  the  departed  spirit  of  Lord  Icyasu  himself.*' 
After  a  slight  pause,  he  continued : — "  I  should  like  to 
present  something  to  you.  What  is  there  that  I  can 
give  you  ?  "  Looking  round  as  he  said  it,  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  small  cups  of  sake  which  had  been  offered  to  the  two 
patron  divinities.  Removing  one  of  them  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  it  stood,  and  handing  it  to  Tada-aki,  he  said : — 
"Here,  take  this;  not  as  presented  by  me,  but  by  him 
whom  I  but   represent.   His  Enlightened  Highness  Tokugawa 
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leyasu."      While    Tada-aki    was  drinking    the    wine    out    of 
one  cup  Hikozaemon  emptied  the  contents  of  the  other. 

**  Another  piece  of  rudeness  of  Hikozaemon *s !  "  remarked 
several  of  the  State-councillors,  on  being  informed  of  what  had 
occurred.     **  Let  us  call  him  here  and  question  him  about  it" 

•*  You  are  summoned  by  the  State-councillors,  Mr.  Okubo," 
a  voice  was  heard  to  say  to  the  old  man  as  in  a  most 
animated  way  he  stood  conversing  with  Tada-aki. 

**  What  s  up  now  ?  Something  has  displeased  them, 
I  suppose !  "  muttered  Hikozaemon  to  himself  as  he  proceed- 
ed to  obey  the  summons. 

On  his  reaching  the  room  in  wliich  the  councillors  were 
assembled,  he  found  among  others  Sakai,  Bingo-no-Kami, 
and  Nagai,  Shinano-no-Kami.  These  two  addressed  him  as 
follows : — **  We  hear  that  you  have  been  drinking  and  hand- 
ing to  others  the  wine  offered  to  the  gods  in  the  Shogun's 
fencing  yard.     Acting  under  whose  orders  did  you  do  this  ?  *' 

"  Under  this  old  man's  orders,'*  said  Hikozaemon,  point- 
ing to  himself. 

"Was  such  outrageous  behaviour  ever  heard  of?"  ex- 
claimed the  councillors  angrily.  **  You  are  nothing  short  of 
a  thief.  What  business  had  you  to  take  what  was  not 
your  own  ?  " 

**  No,  no !  "  replied  the  old  man,  not  at  all  disconcerted' 
by    the    fury    of    tlie    councillors.      **  I    have    committed   no 
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robber>\  If  you  ask  why  I  took  the  sake,  I  reply,  your 
blindness  was  the  cause  of  it.  You  State-councillors  together 
with  all  your  subordinates  are  as  blind  as  bats.  If  you 
could  but  see  a  little,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
me  to  have  touched  the  i^akc^  but  being  stone-blind,  out  of 
very  pity  for  your  forlorn  condition,  1  felt  it  my  duty  to 
act  as   I  did." 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  asked  the  councillors,  "  by 
speaking  of  men  who  hold  such  a  high  position  in  thj  State 
as  we  do  as  blind  men.  Impudence,  indeed !  How  daro 
you  ^xak  thus?  " 

"Don't  excite  yourselves  so  much.  Keep  cool,  I  pray 
you,  while  I  explain  my  meaning  to  you,"  replied  the  old 
man.  **  We  live  in  an  age  of  luxury,  S2lf-indulgencc,  and 
ease —at  a  time  when  dancing  girls  are  more  in  demand 
than  anything  else.  Men  who  have  the  blood  of  warriors  in 
tlicir  veins  study  nothing  but  how  to  utter  soft,  syco[)hantish, 
flattAiring  speeches  in  the  Shogun  s  ears,  hoping  to  receive 
an  inro^  a  purse,  a  dagger,  or  a  coat  as  a  reward.  When 
they  are  set  to  fence  with  him,  one  aft^r  another  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  defeated  in  a  way  that  is  jninful 
to  behold.  The  Shogun  is  treated  as  a  fool  and 
an    idiot,    all  doing    their    best   to    hoodwink  him    as    much 

*  A  set  of  small  boxes  attached  to  the  girdle.      The   boxes   usually 
conUiin  medidnes  and  a  seal. 
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as  posable.  Who  can  imagine  disloyalty  carried  to  greater 
lengths  than  this  ?  When  at  such  a  time  a  man  like  Tada-aki 
makes  his  appearance  and  opens  tlie  Shogun  s  eyes  by 
beating  him  out  and  out  at  fencing,  what  is  this  but  the 
soul  of  Iemitsu*s  illustrioas  grandfather,  (of  blessed  memory), 
the  great  leyasu,  making  its  influence  felt  in  our  midst? 
Such  loyalty  as  we  have  witnessed  to-day  is  wortliy  of  being 
immortalized.  It  deserves  to  be  enshrined  with  all  that  is 
dearest  to  the  members  of  the  Tokugawa  family.  This 
being  the  case,  one  would  have  thought  that  among  the 
Q)uncillors  of  State  there  would  have  been  some  with  eyes 
discerning  enough  to  see  how  things  stand,  and  that  such 
men  would  have  been  ready  to  applaud  Bungo-no-Kami  for 
the  ser\'ices  he  has  rendered  to-day.  It  is  because  no  such 
officei-s  were  to  be  found  that  I  designated  you  all  blind 
men.  Seeing  that  no  such  persons  were  forthcoming,  I  felt 
obliged  to  give  Tada-aki  the  only  thing  that  was  at  hand 
to  offer,  the  cup  of  saic  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
god,  and  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  nobleness  of  his 
conduct.  As  regards  the  saie  the  consumption  of  which  is 
the  caase  of  so  much  offence  to  you,  if  I  mistake  not, 
nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  to  the  divinity  to  whom  it 
was  offered  tlian  that  it  should  be  imbibed  by  such  a  brave 
knight  as  Bungo-no-Kami.  God  of  the  brave  and  patron  of 
war  as  the  divinity  is,  methinks  that  he  looked  with  benignant 
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eyes  on  the  display  of  courage  witnessed  in  the  Shogun's 
fencing  yard  to-day,  and  that  he  highly  approved  of  my 
honouring  the  author  of  the  brave  deed  with  a  cup  of  the 
sacred  beverage.  Since  for  the  most  distinguished  of  the  wor- 
shipers to  partake  of  the  offerings  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  gods  is  alike  in  accordance  with  ancient  customs  and 
tlie  Divine  will,  what  is  there  to  complain  of  in  my  act?" 

As  may  be  supposed,  these  remarks  were  most  distaste- 
ful to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and  had  they 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  any  other  vassal  of  the  Shogun 
than  Hikozaemon,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  would 
liave  been  listened  to  as  patiently  and  as  long  as  they  were. 
There  were  special  reasons,  which  will  api3ear  later  on  in  the 
tale,  for  the  deference  paid  to  this  old  man  even  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  State,  and  this  accounts  for  the  manner 
in  which  even  incensed  councillors  allowed  him  to  have  his 
say.  Feeling  that  Hikozaemon  had  done  no  more  tlian  utter 
the  truth,  with  faces  which  indicated  that  a  strong  contest  was 
going  on  within  them  between  anger  and  shame,  the  councillors 
dismissed  the  hatamoto'^  from  their  presence. 

The  title  of  tlie  immediate  vassals  of  the  Shogun,  to  which  force 
Hikozaemon  belonged. 


CHAITER  II. 

The  clay  folknving  the  events  described  abn^ve,  Tada-ald 
wciit  as  usual  int(^  tlie  Shogim's  room.  Hut  Icniitsu  took  no 
notice  of  him  whatever  throughout  the  whole  day.  Not  an 
order  did  he  give  him  to  execute,  not  a  worI  did  he  exchange 
with  him  on  any  subject  whatever.  So  that  Tada-aki  fdt 
like  a  man  sitting  on  needles. 

When  this  had  continued  day  after  day  for  the  ^xice  of 
tliree  weeks,  Tada-aki  began  to  consider  whether  lie  had  not 
better  do  what  most  men  were  in  the  liabit  of  doing  when 
similarly  placed :  had  he  not  better  giv\;  out  that  he  was  ill 
and  keep  away  from  the  Shoguns  court  altogether?  But 
this  w-ould  be  telling  a  lie,  which  as  an  honest,  straightforward 
knight  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do.  No,  let  the 
matter  end  .'ls  it  might,  from  the  path  of  right  he  would  not 
swerve — act  the  lie  he  never  would.  So,  in  hopes  tliat  tlic 
Shogun's  resentment  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  an  end, 
but  if  not  this,  then  that  he  would  be  dismissjd  from  ofike, 
Tada-aki  still  continued  to  ai)ix-ar  at  his  post  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week.  This  went  on  till  September  of  the 
year  1630  A.D.,  the  year,  ;ls  will  be  remembered,  at  the 
commenccTnent  of  which  the  fencing  bout  took  place. 
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The  ninth  of  Sq^t^mibsir  was  at  this  time  kept  as  a 
public  holiday.  On  the  afternoon  of  tliat  day,  after  liaving 
HBcdvcd  ^xxial  congratulations  from  his  friends  and  dependants 
in  the  morning,  it  was  customary  for  the  Shdgun  to  walk 
knsurely  around  the  Fukiage  gardens  in  comjiany  with  his 
followers  and  attendants  to  see  the  chrysanthemums,  which 
were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time.  On  this  day,  then,  the 
usual  morning  ceremonies  being  over,  early  in  the  afternoon 
lemitsu  set  out  to  see  the  flowers.  The  country  which, 
among  the  many  poetic  appellations  it  lias  received,  bears 
the  name  of  the  **  I^nd  of  Chrysantliemums,"  coukl  boast 
even  at  the  time  of  wliich  I  write  of  a  very  large  number 
of  si>ecimens  of  this  beautiful  flower.  The  day  was  fine, 
one  of  those  clear  October  days*  when,  in  the  words 
of  a  recent  writer,  "  Mere  quiet  weather,  trees  and  grass 
and  sea  and  clouds,  can  make  one  forget  that  life  has 
anything  in  it  but  rapture,  can  make  one  drink  in  heaven 
with  every  breath."  Adorned  with  nature's  finest  ornaments, 
whose  efi&ct  was  heightened  by  the  application  of  the  artistic 
taste  for  the  possession  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Shiki- 
shimaf    have    from   time  immemorial  been   noted,  the  gardens 

*  The  ninth  of  September  according  to  the  old  Calendar  falls  on  October 
20lh  according  to  the  new.  The  old  Calendar  is  still  adhered  to  in  many 
country  places.  Some  villages  observe  both  Calendars  at  New  Year's  time 
and  have  two  jollifications  instead  of  one. 

t  An  old  name  for  Japan,  literally  *  Many  Islands.' 
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looked  surpassingly  lovely.  As  the  eye  of  a  ^)ectator 
passed  over  the  sea  of  beauty  and  gaiety  which  the 
scene  presented,  it  rested  on  the  Shogun's  purple  tent. 
This  tent  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  chrysanthemums 
of  various  sh^^es  and  sizes  and  was  embellished  with  eveiy 
ornament  that  the  cleverest  devices  of  the  foremost  aesthetes  of 
the  day  could  invent.  Thas  adomed,  it  presented  a  veiy 
model  of  picturesqueness.  Another  object  of  attraction  was 
the  Sh5gun's  antique  looking  summer-house,  built,  ornament- 
ed and  arranged  so  as  to  captivate  and  to  charm  the  most 
jEmciful  of  tastes.  This  summer-house  contained  rare  specimens 
of  lacquerware,  carved  utensils,  curious  heirlooms,  and  sparkled 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  scattered  about  with  a  profusion 
that  would  utterly  astound  the  art  connoisseur  of  modem  times. 
Here  it  was  that  on  the  present  occasion  various  refreshments 
were  served ;  and  here  it  was  that  there  flowed  from  the  poetic 
fancy  of  guests,  full  of  spirit  and  charmed  with  the  beauty^  of 
the  scene,  verse  after  verse ;  every  one  of  which  revealed  in  a 
more  or  less  clear  light  its  author's  thoughts  and  feelings. 

But  there  is  no  rose  without  its  thorn,  and  few  days 
however  bright  without  sometliing  to  mar  their  pleasantness. 
Among  those  jubilant  guests  sat  one  whose  r^^ard  for  his 
master  combined  with  the  cool,  sullen,  relentless  resentment 
with  which  lie  liad  been  treated  by  that  master  now  for  tfie 
space  of  nine    months,  forbade  tlie  smile  which  at  other  times 
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would  have  played  across  his  benevolent  face.  Conscious 
of  having  done  no  wrong,  but  equally  conscious  of  being 
viewed  by  the  Shogun  and  by  numbers  of  his  sycophantish 
followers  as  though  he  had,  an  object  of  aversion  to  his 
master,  an  object  of  pity  or  disdain  to  his  fellow-officers, 
cheerless  and  solitary  amid  the  gay  crowd  of  courtiers — alto- 
gether out  of  keeping  with  the  scene,  a  contrast  in  both  looks 
and  feelings  to  the  dear  sky  overhead  and  the  exuberant  vivad- 
ty  of  all  that  surrounded  him,  sat  the  hero  of  our  tale,  Abe 
Tada-aki,  Bungo-no-Kami. 

Among  the  verses  composed  on  this  occa^on  which  have 
come    down    to    us,    there   is    one   that  is    s^d  to    have  been 
written  by  lemitsu  himself,  which  runs  as  follows:  — 
"  As,  from  the  dew  thdr  life  recdving, 
"  Fold  upon  fold  the  white  flowers*  grow, 
"  So  fares  he,  who,  upon  his  lord  depending, 
"  Seeks  a  happy  life  and  hoary  age  to  know." 
Numbers   of  other   verses  were  composed :   among  them 
there  was  one  that  was  anonymous,  which  ran  thus: — 
**  The  longest  life  that  is — 
**  For  what  shall  it  be  courted, 
**  If  not  to  be  called  liis 
"  To  whom  we  are  devoted  ? 

*  The  white   flower   here  and   in    the   second   verse   is   the  white 
chrysanthemum  (Skira'fciku). 
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*'  Just  as  the  white  flower  blooms  for  nought 
"  Save  to  gratify    its  lord." 
This    verse    took    the    Shoguns    fancy    immensely.     Na 
sooner  ciid  he  hear  it  tlian  he  exclaimed  : — "  Ah,  good,  indeed ! 
Truth  and  honesty  are  written  on  the  ver>'  face  of  it!     Tlierc 
are    those    who    maintain    that    in    poetry    truth    ought   to  be 
considenxl  more  tlian  ornament.     This  exidently  is  the  opinion 
of  the  composer  of  this  verse.     Whoever  the  author  may  be^ 
I    have  no    doubt  tliat    he    or    she  Is    an  honest,  truth-loving 
person. — Whose    can     it    be? — As    no    name    is    affixed    to 
it,  it  is    not    improbable  that  it  has  been  composed  by  one  of 
tlie  attendants    attached   to  the   castle,  or  by   one  of  the  ladies 
of  my  house." 

Inquir}'  as  to  the  authorsliip  of  the  poem  was  by  com- 
mand of  the  Shngun  at  once  instituted,  and  resulted  in  one 
of  liis  ix:rsonal  attendants  named  Ota  Kidayu  coming  forward 
and  saying : — **  The  writer  of  this  verse  is  among  the  persons 
assembljtl  here  now."  lemitsii  was  pleased  to  hear  this,  and 
at  once  gave  orders  that  the  author  should  be  summoned. 

He  was,  as  the  reader  has  probably  conjectured  by  this 
time,  no  other  than  Tada-aki  himself.  Kidiiyu,  who  was  a 
great  frijnd  of  Tada-aki  *s,  immediately  went  to  him  and 
said  : — **  The  Slu'gun  is  delighted  with  your  verse,  and  has 
commandetl  me  to  call  jou.  Make  good  use  of  tliis  oppor- 
tunity for  conciliatinjj  him,  y':)u  will  never  get  such  another."  . 
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Gratified  by  the  success  of  his  verse,  Tada-aki  rose,  and, 
walking  deUberatxily  up  to  tlie  sjx^t  where  the  Shogun  was 
seated,  said : — **  I  beg  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the 
success  of  to-day's  festivities !  " 

The  Shogun  looked  as  though  he  had  bjen  shot.  No- 
thing could  have  mortified  him  more  tlian  to  discover  thiit 
the  sentiment  which  as  a  sentiment  he  liad  applauded  so 
much  was  entertained  by  a  man  to  whom  he  felt  such  deep 
aversion.  And  to  think  that  he  should  actually  have  given 
utterance  in  public  to  encomiums  on  the  character  of  the 
writer  of  the  verse,  a  man  to  whom  he  could  not  force 
himself  to  address  a  single  word  for  the  space  of  nine  months, 
and  to  whom  e\^n  now  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  speak !  Marred  was  the  Shdgun  s  day  s  pleasure — its 
sunshine  gave  place  to  gloom— -its  sweetness  was  turned  to 
gall. 

Rising  from  his  seat,  his  countenance  flushed  with  rage, 
**  Let  the  chrysanthemums  be  all  thrown  away !  "  shouted 
the  Shogun,  and  forthwith  returned  to  his  private  apartments. 
Thus  ended  tliat  day  s  festivities. 

"Well,  well!  "  said  Tada-aki  to  himself;  "the  Shogun's 
anger  is  unappeasable.  There  is  no  help  for  it! — The  only 
course  left  open  to  me  is  to  lay  down  my  life.  My  life  is 
not  so  valuable  that  I  need  seek  to  preserve  it  when  it  involves 
my  being  an  annoyance  to  my  master — I  will  die." 
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While  tliese  thoughts  were  passing  through  Tada-ald's 
mind,  his  intimate  friend  Kidayu  was  watching  him  closely. 
By  the  rapid  clianges  which  Tada-aki's  features  were  under- 
going, Kidayu  [perceived  tliat  serious  resolutions  were  being 
made,  resolutions  which,  if  not  checked  in  the  process  of 
formation,  might  lead  to  liis  friend's  death.  And  so,  suddenly 
going  up  to  him,  he  aroused  him  from  his  reverie  thus:— 
"  Bungo !  By  your  looks,  you  seem  to  be  resolving  something 
serious.  Do  nothing  hurriedly.  Your  loyalty  and  faithfulness 
arc  well  known  to  me,  and  I  sliall  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  convincing  the  Shogun  that  he    has  wronged  you." 

"  That  your  intentions  are  excellent,*'  replied  Tada-ald, 
"and  that  what  you  say  Is  dictated  by  your  regard  for  me, 
I  do  not  question  ;  but  'tis  no  use — tlie  Shogun  will  never 
care  for  me  again.  The  very  sight  of  me  is  distasteful  to  him. 
Tliere  is  no  object  in  my  dragging  out  existence  under  such 
circumstances.      Life  is  not  worth  living  situated  as  I  am." 

Here  Kidayu  cast  his  eyes  around  to  see  if  any  one  was 
listening,  and  perceiving  that  no  one  was  near  enough  to  hear 
wliat  was  said,  replied :— "  If  the  Shogun's  feelings  towards 
you  were  absolutely  incapable  of  being  clianged,  long  before 
this  you  would  have  bsen  degraded  from  office  or  ordered  to 
commit  suicide.  It  is  because  lemitsu  knows  that  you  have 
been  wronged  by  liim,  that  he  takes  no  active  measures  to 
punish  you." 
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Kidayu  s  surmises  were  correct.  A  struggle  between  his 
pride  and  his  sense  of  right  was  going  on  in  lemitsu's  mind. 
To  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong  after  so  many  months 
of  proud  reserve,  was  very  hard  to  one  so  unaccustomed  to 
be  crossed  as  the  Sh5gun.  lemitsu's  heart  seemed  proof 
s^ainst  all  attempts  to  soften  it.  Shut  up  within  its  own 
fortifications,  Ids  sullenness  seemed  to  be  absolutely  unassailable. 
But  there  lived  in  close  contact  with  the  Sh5gun  an  old  man 
who  was  specially  skilled  in  treating  such  fits  of  morosity 
as  that  from  which  lemitsu  was  suffering,  and  who,  by  a 
rare  comWnation  of  shrewdness  and  courage,  seldom  failed  to 
effect  a  cure.  How  he  fared  in  the  present  instance  will 
presently  be  seen. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  story  returns  to  Tada-aki.  "  Very 
good,"  said  this  knight  to  Kidayu ;  "  I  will  leave  the  matter 
with  you.*'  Thus  assured,  Kidayu  parted  from  his  friend ; 
and  Tada-ald  made  his  way  to  his  own  home  in  Ogawa-machi. 

On  reaching  his  house,  Tada-aki  was  met  at  the  door 
by  his  various  dependants  and  councillors.  Addressing  Hirata 
Dan-emon,  his  chief  councillor,  he  said— "  Let  thj  drawing- 
room  be  put  in  order.  Deck  it  out  with  chrysanthemums; 
and  let  the  pictures  of  Amida  be  hung  on  the  walls." 

Dan-emon  wondered  what  was  going  to  happen,  but  as 
his  master  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  communicative  mood,  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  question  him  on  the  matter. 
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TiuL-i-aki's  wife   came  out  to  meet  her  husband, 
in  an  instrmt  that    somcthinf^  was  amiss,  "  My  lord  looks  ill," 
she  exclaimal.     "Shall  I  send  for  a  doctor?" 

*•  There  is  nothin*^  amiss  with  my  body,"  replied  Tada- 
alci,  *'  but  there  is  somethin^^  tliat  concerns  my  position  in 
tlij  world ;  but— sje  that  none  of  the  girk  ai>proach  this 
room  ;  you  too  must  retire." 

**  lijing  a  woniiui,"  said  Tada-aki*s  wife,*  *'  of  course  it 
is  not  to  l>e  supiK)sed  that  you  would  confer  with  me  on  any 
subject ;  but,  *'LS  you  know,  my  father,  being  an  old  man,  is  not 
will  lout  experience  in  most  matters.  If  there  is  an>'thing  on 
\')ur  mind  on  which  you  would  like  to  take  counsel  with 
another,  he  sliall  Ix;  allied."  MaLsudaira,  Tamlxi-no-Kami,  was 
tlij  pjrs'.)n  to  whom  she  referred. 

'*  Tliiinks  for  )our  kindness,"  replietl  Tada-aki,  "  but 
there  is  no  need  to  aill  Tamba-no-Kami — I  shall  be  obliged 
by  )'our  withdrnwin^." 

This  conx-ersation  bjtxveen  Tatli-aki  and  his  wife  diflers 
fn»m  an>thing  that  would  l>e  likely  to  take  place  among 
W'est.'n.s.  l^ut  it  is  a  fair  si>ecimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 
eticiu.rtte  of  the  a^e  recjuired  a  high  lx)rn  Jajjanesc  knight  to 
treat  liis  .spousj.     She  was  regarded  moVe  as  a  guest  than  a  wife. 


■  Her  ij.'inic  is  nrii  l'-vcii.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  in  either 
Chiiioo  or  J:i|.;mcv'  if:  <,]'\s  i!:c  n.imcs  of  women.  They  are  usually 
sp'.ikuM  iti  ;is  i!jc  wife,  ir.'.tl.er,  or  duigljlcr,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
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She  seldom  ventured  to  inquire  minutely  into  any  of  her  lord's 
afiicdrs,  much  less  to  give  him  advice  thereon.  Thus  the  bold 
samurai  of  ancient  Japan  differed  in  an  important  res|)ect  from 
the  brave  cavalier  of  ancient  Europe.  The  Japanese  knight  liad 
no  consort  whom  education,  general  enlightenment,  and  social 
position  had  rendered  a  fitting  companion  at  all  times  and 
not  infrequently  a  wise  counsellor.  No  such  adoring  words 
as  Bulwer  Lytton,  with  so  much  truth,  as  well  as  effect, 
represents  Rienzi  to  liave  addressed  to  liis  beloved  Nina,  were 
ever  uttered  by  any  JajDanese  knight  to  his  Oume  or  Ofusa. 
No  such  scene  as  the  following  can  be  imagined  as  talking 
place  between  an  ancient  Japanese  hero  and  liLs  spouse  : — 

*  "  Well,  my  beautiful,  you  liave  acted  as  ever  kindly  and 
nobly.     Let  us  to  other  themes.     I  am  in  danger.* 

*  Danger !  '  echoed  Nina,  turning  pale. 

'  Why,  the  word  must  not  appal  you  ;  >'ou  have  a  spirit 
like  mine,  that  scorns  fear ;  and  for  that  reason,  Nina,  in  all 
Rome  you  are  my  only  confidant.  It  is  not  only  to  gladcL-n  me 
with  thy  beauty,  but  to  cheer  me  with  thy  counsel,  to  support 
me  with  thy  valour,  tliat  heaven  gave  me  thee  as  a  helpmate."* 

Or,  to  take  an  instance  from  more  ancient  times,  in  the 
case  of  Brutus  we  have  a  man  who,  like  Tada-aki,  had  a 
great  secret  which  he  was  trying  to  liide  from  his  wife.      How 


F#Vf^  Rienzi,  by  Lord  Lytton. 
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boldly  and  nobly  did  Portia  assert  her  claim  to  know  that 
secret !  and  how  readily  did  Brutus  admit  the  justness  of  this 
claim !  Shakespeare  is  giving  us  no  mere  fiuidful  picture  of 
a  Roman  matron,  but  describes  her  as  history  has  painted  her 
to  us,  when  he  represents  the  wife  of  Brutus  as  one  accustom- 
ed to  live  on  terms  of  strict  equality  with  her  husband : — 

**  Portia.     Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,   Brutus, 

Is  it  excepted,  I  shall  know  no  secrets 

That  appertain  to  you?     Am  I  yourself 

But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation  ; 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 

And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 

Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 

Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Brutus.     You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife. 

As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Portia.     If  this  were  true,  then  I  should  know  this  secret, 

I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 

A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife ; 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  witlial, 

A  woman  well-reputed, — Cato's  daughter. 

Tliink  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Ifeing  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded? 

Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them ; 

I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 

Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 

Here,  in  the  tliigh :  can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 

And  not  my  husbands  secrets? 

Brutus-     O  ye  gods. 

Render  me   worthy  of  tliis  noble  wife !  " 
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We  have  only  to  contrast  such  pictures  as  these  with 
what  we  read  of  tlie  relations  of  the  wives  of  high  bom 
samurai  to  their  husbands  to  see  how  enormous  is  the 
difference  between  the  wife  of  tlie  West  and  that  of  the  East. 
The  only  approach  to  the  assertion  of  woman's  rights  display- 
ed among  the  ancient  Japanese  and  Chinese  appears  in  the 
stem  authority  exercised  by  certain  mothers  over  their  sons. 
This  is  very  different  in  character  from  the  influence  of  the 
Western  wife  over  her  husband.  The  Japanese  lady  lived 
and  to  some  extent  still  lives  in  a  different  world  from 
her  husband — not  merely  on  terms  of  inequality  but  with 
only  faint  approaches  to  anything  like  familiarity.  This 
fact  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  those  acts  of  the 
Japanese  knight  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the 
West.  Before  he  went  out  to  battle  or  calmly  and  delib- 
erately committed  suicide  in  his  own  house  the  ancient 
samurai  had  not  to  contend  with  any  of  those  feelings  with 
which  a  Westem  soldier  had  to  struggle  when  going  to  the 
battle-field.  The  softer  side  ot  the  Japanese  samurai's  nature 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  altogether  uncultivated,  but  the 
forces  and  influences  wielded  by  a  woman  of  intelligence, 
education  and  strength  of  character,  who  from  morning  to 
night  lives  on  terms  of  equality  with  her  husband,  never 
having  been  brought  to  play  on  his  heart,  he  could  sit  in 
his  drawing  room  and,    amid  a    brilliant   assembly   of  invited 
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guests,  or  quitvi  alone,  as  the  case  might  be,  without  a  tear 
and  without  change  of  countenance,  commit  suiddc.  This 
was  courage,  and  i)erliaps  courage  unsurpassed  an>r^vhere,  but 
it  was  courage  of  the  stoical  type — course  tliat  involved  a 
suppression  almost  amc^unting  to  extinction  of  those  fine,  tender 
feelings  with  which  most   men  find  themselves  endowed. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  is  versed  in  Japanese 
history  would  assert  that  there  were  no  women  in  Japan  at 
the  time  of  which  I  write  worthy  of  the  full  confidence  of 
their  huslxinds.  Women  like  the  mothers  of  some  of  the 
forty-seven  lonin  could  ha\'o  been  trusted  with  dangerous  secrets 
without  Ixitraying  any  feminine  weakness.  The  mother  of 
Chikamatsu  Yukishige  gently  reproved  her  son  for  not  inform- 
ing her  of  hLs  design  against  Kira  Nagayoslii  and  tlien  addressed 
him  as  fc^Uows  : — "  I  am  very  old  and  feeble.  Any  morning  or 
night  I  may  Ixi  gone.  And  now  it  does  my  lieart  good  to  hear 
that  you  are  laying  down  your  life  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  loyalty  to  our  late  lord  demands.  I  rejoice  that 
your  name  will  be  enrolled  among  the  faitliful  who  from 
ancient  times  liave  sacrificed  their  lives  in  a  similar  cause. 
W'hy  shcjuld  I  mourn  over  such  an  e\'ent?  My  only  n^^ 
is  that  I  liave  not  known  of  it  before.  Ilitlierto  I  liave  not 
looked  on  you  as  one  who  was  cherishing  such  a  noble 
ambition  in  his  mind,  and  therefore  I  have  not  treated  you 
\vith  the  prof(jund  res^xxt  with  which  I  now  regard  you." 
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Shortly  after  this  nobk  woman  was  found  lying  in  a  pool 
of  blood.  She  had  died  by  her  own  hand,  and  inscribed  on  a 
piece  of  paper  that  lay  by  her  side  were  these  words,  "  As 
you  make  the  existence  of  an  old  woman  like  myself  a 
reason  for  not  exerting  yourself  to  the  full  in  a  righteous 
cause,  I  die,  and  leave  you  to  serve  your  native  province  by 
killing  the  enemy  of  your  lord.  I  pass  on  Ixifore  you  and 
your  brave  associates  to  the  world  of  spirits,  not  caring  to 
be   behind  you.** 

Again,  when  Sugino  Harafusa's  mother  found  tliat  she 
was  the  cause  of  her  son's  not  joining  Oishi  Yoshio's 
band,  she  killed  herself  by  biting  her  tongue  and  left  by 
her  side  the  following  lines  for  her  son's  perusal :  "  You 
make  my  age  an  excuse  for  doing  what  is  neither  filial  nor 
byal.  In  order  that  your  mind  may  be  thoroughly  and  un- 
dividedly  set  on  carrying  out  what  has  now  become  the  great 
purpose  of  your  life,  I  part  from  you.  I  charge  you  hence- 
forth to  be  diligent  in  showing  yourself  to  be  no  less  loyal  than 
filial." 

The  mother  of  Hai-a  Goemon  died  in  th;i  same  way ; 
leaving  among  other  admonitions  the  following  for  her  son's 
guidance :  **  There  are  times  when  filial  piety  and  faithfulness 
to  a  lord  are  incompatible,  when  the  former  lias  to  give  place 
to  the  latter.  If  you  know  that  you  have  an  enemy,  then 
you  ought   not  to  know    that  you    have  a   mother .....1 
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'  —  * 

very  much  fear  that  this  indecision  of  yours,  if  carried  much 
further,  will  cast  a  blot  on  our  name  and  sully  the  reputation 
which  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed  to  us.  To  prevent  all 
this,  I  die.  In  the  land  of  shades  I  shall  meet  with  our  late 
lord.  Henceforth  regard  Kira  Yoshinaga*  as  the  enemy  of 
your  mother  as  well  as  of  your    lord.'' 

The  tale  of  these  three  mothers  shows  very  plainly 
that  there  were  many  women  as  well  as  men  in  days  gone  by 
to  whom  life  was  only  valuable  when  its  preservation  involved 
no  disgrace.  As  among  the  ancient  Romans  so  among  the 
Japanese  suicide  was  not  only  not  associated  with  insanity  or 
want  of  moral  courage  to  face  the  difikulties  of  life,  it  was 
regarded  as  liighly  honourable  ;  in  fact,  it  was  considered  as  the 
only  course  to  which  under  certain  circumstances  a  brave,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  conscientious,  man  or  woman  could  resort.  These 
mothers  were  of  opinion  that  if  they  remained  alive  the  thought 
of  them  might  unnerve  the  arms  of  the  three  brave  knights 
who  were  to  execute  vengeance  upon  Kira  Yoshinaga ;  and  so 
they  all  died  by  their  own  hands.  To  live  and  be  a 
hindrance  to  the  progress  and  success  of  the  cause  that  they 
felt  to  be  so  sacred — ^this  they  could  not  endure.  So  permeated 
were  they  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  rulers,  of  faith- 
fulness to  their  supporters,  that  life  no  longer  had  any  charms 


*  Yoshinaga,    and    not    Yoshihide,    is    the  correct  reading  of   this 
name. 
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for  them  while  wrongs  committed  against  their  benefactors 
remained  unredressed  and  the  reproach  they  had  suffered 
in  consequence  unremoved.  Though  custom  forbade  women 
to  join  in  the  battle  of  vengeance,  except  under  certain  special 
circumstances,  it  did  not  forbid  their  showing  that  they 
were  inspired  by  that  cool  courage  and  disr^ard  of  life 
which  was  in  those  days  in  the  case  of  such  good  swords- 
men as  the  forty-seven  rdnin  a  sure  guarantee  of  success. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  sentiment  which  actuated  these  three 
and  many  other  women  we  may  quote  the  words  of 
Mendus : — "  I  like  fish ;  and  I  also  like  bears*  feet.  If  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  both,  I  will  let  the  fish  go,  and  take  the 
bears'  feet.  So  I  like  life ;  and  I  also  like  righteousness.  If 
I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  life  go,  and  choose 
righteouaiess. 

"  I  like  life  indeed,  but  there  is  that  which  I  like  more 
than  life;  and  therefore  I  will  not  consent  to  hold  it  in  any 
but  an  honourable  way.  I  dislike  death  indeed  but  there  is 
that  which  I  dislike  more  than  death ;  and  therefore  there  are 
occasions  when  I  will  not  avoid  calamity  (that  may  cause  death), 

"  If  among  the  things  which  a  man  likes  there  were  noth- 
ing which  he  liked  more  than  life,  why  should  he  not  use 
all  available  means  to  preserve  it? 

"  If  among  the  things  which  a  man  dislikes  there  were 
nothing  which  he  disliked  more  than  death,  why  should  he  not 
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do  ever>tliing  to  avoid  calamity  (that  might  occadon  death)  ? 

**  (But  as  tilings  are)  there  are  cases  when  by  a  certain 
course  men  might  preserve  life,  and  yet  they  do  not  resort 
to  tliat  course ;  and  when  by  performing  certain  things  they 
might  avoid  the  calamit>'  tliat  occasions  death,  and  yet  they 
do  not  pL*r(orm  them. 

**  Therefore  men  have  tliat  which  they  like  more  than 
life  and  tliat  which  they  dislike  more  tlian  death.*'* 

But  to  n^tum  to  our  tale,  Tada-aki's  wife  saw  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  argue  with  her  husband,  so  im- 
mediately leaving  the  room,  she  scribbled  a  letter  to 
her  father,  who  lived  near  Gofuku-bashi,  telling  him  how 
things  stood,  and  urging  him  to  come  to  the  house  at  once ; 
which  letter  was  despatched  by  one  of  her  female  attendants. 

In  the  meanwliile,  Tada-aki  having  given  strict  orders 
that  no  one  was  to  approach  the  room  wliich  he  occupied, 
the  preparations  necessary  for  the  dire  act  wliich  he  had 
resolved  to  commit  had  to  be  made  by  himself.  Delibera- 
tely did  the  knight  rise  from  his  seat,  kindle  a  light, 
and  set  fire  to  the  two  burners  which  stood  in  front  of  th^ 
pictures  of  Amida ;  then,  after  spreading  two  red  rugs, 
intended  to  prevent  the  blood  from  injuring  the  mats,  he 
put     on     a     suit     of    white    ck)thes,     and     over    these     liis. 

*  The  original  of  this  passage  is  very  fine.     It  is  given  in  full  in  my 
Wa^o  Kiyaku,  published  by  the  Siinscido. 
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hempen  dress  of  ceremony;  after  which,  sitting  down  with 
his  face  towards  the  Shogim's  castle,  and  placing  his  dirk 
by  his  side  ready  for  use,  he  soliloquized  thus: — "Though 
from  the  depth  of  my  heart  I  am  conscious  of  no 
disloyalty  of  any  kind,  yet,  owing  to  some  occult 
cause,*  I  have  been  destined  to  offend  my  lord.  Well  is 
it  said,  *  Where  the  water  is  clear,  no  fish  are  found — 
where  the  heart  is  upright,  friends  are  few/f  I  have  done 
my  very  best  to  serve  my  master,  but  since  tlic  beginning  of 
the  year,  without  any  real  cause  for  it,  he  lias  looked  upon 
me  with  aversion.  To  live  when  my  life  is  no  longer  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  my  lord  would  be  a  breach  of  loy'alty ; 
and  so  I  will  die,  and  thus  from  tlie  land  of  shades  shall  my 
pica  for  forgiveness  reach  my  master  s  ears.  In  reception 
of  large  emoluments,  and  yet  unable  to  serve  the  house 
which  has  bestowed  them — such  is  the  unhappy  lot  of  Abe 
Tada-aki !  " 

*  Innen\  something  connected  with  a  previous  state  of  existence 
which  determines  what  takes  place  in  this  life.  Without  actual  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  it  was  customary  in  those  days  to  speak 
of  events  whose  origin  was  mysterious  as  having  affinit)'  or  relation  to 
something  that  took  place  in  a  previous  life,  on  the  principle  that  to 
certain  minds  an  inadequate  or  unsatisfactory  reason  for  the  occurrence 
of  an  ev'cnt  seems  better  than  no  reason  at  all. 

t  The  allusion  is  somewhat  obscure.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  just  as  very  clear  water  is  marked  by  the  comparative  absence  of  fish, 
so  strict  integrity  is  not  practised  by  many.  The  path  of  uprightness 
being  trodden  by  few,  he  that  walks  in  it  must  necessarily  become  unpopular. 
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1  le  paused ;  and  was  about  to  commit  the  last  dread  act, 
wlun  the  sliding  doors  of  the  dravvingroom  were  suddenly- 
thrown  back,  and  in  rushed  Ilirata  Dan-emon.  Seeing  in  an 
instant  what  was  contemplated,  Dan-emon  gnisixid  liis  master's 
ami  and,  wrenching  the  dirk  from  his  hand,  exclaimed : — 
"  Are  you  mad  that  you  thus  attempt    to  commit  suicide  ?  " 

"Don't  excite  yourself!  "  replied  Tada-aki.  "I  am  not 
mad.  There  is  a  reason  for  wliat  I  am  doing,  wliich, 
if  you  will  listen   quietly,  I  will  state  to  you." 

Here  Tada-aki  related  to  Dan-emon  in  diitail  all  tliat  liad 
happsnjd.  "And,"  said  he,  "had  it  not  b^en  for  the 
presence  of  Kidayu,  and  tliat  I  was  afraid  of  soiling  the  mats 
of  the  Shogun's  sumnur-house  with  my  blood,  I  should  liave 
committed  suicide  immediately  after  this  afternoon's  incident 
in  tlie  \'er>^  house  in  which  it  occurred." 

Ha\ing  concluded  his  stor>',  Tada-aki  si)rang  at  Dan- 
emon  and  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  deadly- 
weapon.  But  the  latter  was  no  less  deternuned  than  his 
master,  and  though  very  old,  being  a  powerful  man,  he  held 
his  own  against  Tada-aki  for  some  little  time,  but,  fearing 
that  lu  might  ultimately  be  overcome,  he  exclaimed :  — 
"  Hold !  hold !  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  If  you  are 
determined  to  die,  don't  do  it  in  this  underhand  way.  You 
know  tliat  it  is  but  right  that  you  should  bid  farewell  to  your 
mother  before  committing  suicide.     If  I  were  to  allow  you  to 
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die  after  tliis  fasliion,  I  should  he  censured  severely  by  your 
motlier  for  not  having  informed  her  of  wliat  is  taking  place." 

"  Tliat  is  all  very  true/'  replied  Tada-aki.  "  I  am  a- 
ware  that  what  I  purpose  doing  is  not  altogether  filial ;  but 
1  console  m>^self  with  the  thought  that  this  breach  of  filial 
piety  may  be  atoned  for  in  the  land  of  sliades.  If, 
however,  you  object,  and  are  determined  to  prevent  my 
putting  an  end  to  myself  witliout  acquainting  my  mother  with 
my  purpose,  then  let  her  be  summoned." 

The  mother  was  called,  and  with  her  Tada-aki's  wife 
and  varioas  other  members  of  the  family  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  Tlie  women  commenced  to  weep  and  to  beseech 
Tada-aki  not  to  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  kill  himself  in  the 
way  he  proposed. 

Tada-aki  was  a  man  who,  while,  as  stated  above,  treat- 
ing his  wife  with  all  the  coldness  that  the  etiquette  of  those 
days  required,  had  one  of  the  tenderest  of  hearts,  and  being 
specially  fond  of  his  mother,  was  entirely  unnerved  by  what' 
took  place,  and  brushed  away  a  manly  tear  that,  try  as  he 
would,  he  was  unable  to  suppress. 

"  From  whom  did  you  receive  all  that  you  possess,  and 
how  did  you  become  what  you  are  ? "  asked  the  mother. 
"Am  I  not  the  source  ot  it  all?  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
care,  would  you  have  been  alive  to-day  ?  And,  now,  ignoring 
all  this,    you  purpose    killing   yourself!     The    very  essence  of 
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self-will,  indeed !  Was  ever  the  like  heard  of  before  ?  Had 
your  fether  been  alive,  of  course  you  would  not  have  dared 
to  act  in  this  way.  Because  I  am  a  woman  you  think  that 
you  can  afford  to  treat  me  with  contempt.  What  do  you 
mean  by  resolving  to  inflict  wounds  on  the  body  that  you 
received  from  me,  without  .  informing  me  of  your  pur- 
pose ?  " 

It  was  the  teaching  of  Confucianism  that,  since  the  body 
of  a  child  was  received  whole  from  its  parent  at  birth,  it  was 
but  proper  that  it  should  be  given  back  to  that  parent  at 
death  without  any  marks  of  \dolence  on  it.  *'  Spread  out  my 
hands  and  my  feet,*'  said  Sdshi,  when  about  to  die,  "and 
sec  how  entire  they  are.  In  fear  and  trembling,  as  though 
walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  or  on  thin  ice,  have  I 
passed  my  days.  Now  I  know  that  I  have  escaped  the  dangers 
of  life  unscathed."*  The  Kokyo  contains  the  following' 
passage : — "  The  body  in  all  its  parts,  even  to  the  hair  and 
skin,  has  been  rccei\'ed  from  parents.  To  beware  of  injuring 
the  bcKly  in  any  way  constitutes  the  first  element  of  filial 
piety.'' 

With  these  sentiments  was  the  mother  of  Tada-ald 
actuated,  and  thus  {proceeded  : — "  If  there  is  an  adequate  reason 


*  The  dangers  referred  to  are  those  connected  with  injuring  the 
body.  His  great  anxiety  was  to  deliver  an  unmutilaled  body  to  his 
mother. 
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for  your  dying  by  your  own  hand,  then  your  mother  is  not 
so  deficient  in  the  warrior  spirit  as  to  stand  in  your  way 
even  for  an  instant.  Yea,  more,  should  necessity  demand  it, 
she  would  think  nothing  of  laying  down  her  own  life  with 
that  of  her  son's.  Nor  would  even  the  total  ruin  of  the 
house  of  Abe  be  allowed  to  weigh  with  her  for  an  instant, 
did  the  observance  of  the  just  and  the  right  necessarily 
involve  such  a  calamity." 

"And  I,  too,'*  interposed  Tada-ald's  wife,  "being  the 
wife  of  a  knight,  have  resolved  to  die  with  my  lord,  if  he  is 
bent  on  putting  an  end  to  himself." 

What  the  honourable  ladies  of  the  house  have  said  is 
most  right  and  proper,  "  remarked  Dan-emon;  "  and  as  for 
this  old  Hirata,  having  been  for  the  space  of  sixty-eight 
years  in  the  receipt  of  all  kinds  of  benefits  from  the  house  of 
Abe,  if  matters  have  come  to  such  a  crisis  that  its  lord  must 
needs  die  by  his  own  hand,  he  will  not  be  the  last  to 
follow  his  master  to  the  grave." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  three  new  arrivals  came  bouncing 
into  the  room ;  being  no  other  than  Tada-aki's  father-in-law, 
Matsudaira,  Tamba-no-Kami;  a  relation,  Toda  Sakyd,  and  Okubo 
I^ozaemon. 

The  visitors  made  inquiries  of  Tada-aki  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  all  that  was  taking  place,  and  the  latter  related  to 
them  what  has  been  already  given. 
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When  Tada-aki*s  statement  was  finished,  before  either  of 
the  three  visitors  could  reply  to  it,  the  mother  interposed : — 
"  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true ;  but  still,  ha\Tng  done  noth- 
ing wrong,  and  your  present  state  of  distress  proceeding  from 
the  Shogun's  resentment  alone,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  kill  yourself  in  such  a  hurr>\  In  acting  thus,  you 
would  not  be  dealing  fairly  with  the  name  >^ou  have  inherited 
and  the  house  to  which  >'ou  belong.  The  hoase  of  Abe  has 
not  been  established  without  hard  fighting.  By  days  and 
nights  of  toil,  piece  by  piece  and  little  by  little,  have  our 
propjrty  and  our  reputation  increased  till  we  liave  attained 
our  i)resent  jxjsition.  It  would  not  be  right  for  you  to  bring 
ruin  on  your  house  in  the  way  you  propose.  Wliat  I  would 
suggest  is  that  you  wait  three  years  longer  as  you  are.  If^ 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Shdgun's  resentment  is  not 
ajjpeased,  then  we  will  all  die  together.  15ear  patiently  this 
delay  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  tliat  it  will  afford  your 
mother.  If  you  act  thus  you  will,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
jxiricxl,  ha\'e  the  satisfaction  of  dying  no  less  filial  as  a  son 
tlian  loyal  as  a  ser\ant.'* 

Here  they  all  commenced  to  remonstrate  with  Tada-aki. 
Hikozaemon  spoke  as  follows : — "  Ah,  a  brave  knight !  a 
brave  knight,  indeed! — ready  to  die  rather  tlian  live  to  be  an 
annoyance  to  your  lord  !  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  reason 
in  what  your  mother  and  your  father-in-law  liave  been  saying. 
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There  can  be  no  harm  in  bearing  the  burden  of  existence 
three  years  longer ;  and,  in  that  case  you  will  die  with  the 
satisfaction  of  having  obeyed  your  mother.  I  liave  no  right 
whatever  to  interfere  in  this  matter ;  but  it  happened  just  now 
that,  as  I  was  chatting  with  Tamba-no-Kami  in  his  house, 
a  letter  was  handed  to  him.  I  noticed  that  he  changed 
countenance  as  he  read  it.  On  inquir>'^  I  found  out  what 
was  occurring  and  came  here  as  fast  as  possible,  being  one, 
you  know,  that  could  not  possibly  allow  such  a  matter  as 
this  to  go  as  it  would.  My  advice  is  that  you  attend  the 
Shogun  s  court  as  usual ;  that  you  harden  your  heart  as 
steel,  making  up  your  mind  that  neither  his  silence  nor  his 
cold  looks  shall  influence  you  one  whit — that  you  serve 
the  appointed  time  in  his  presence,  treat  you  as  he  may. 
In  the  meanwhile,  I  will  watch  my  opportunity  for  stating 
your  case  to  lemitsu." 

Deeply  impressed  by  the  arguments  of  one  so  entirely 
disinterested  as  Hikozaemon,  Tada-aki  agreed  to  act  on  his 
mother  s  advice  and  defer  his  death  for  three  years.  On  this 
decision  being  announced,  the  paily  dispersed. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Hikozaemon  now  continually  watched  for  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  up  Tada-aki's  case  before  the  Sh^un.  Though 
so  headstrong,  overbearing,  and  regardless  of  consequences 
after  having  commenced  to  take  action,  Hikozaemon  was  a 
man  that  never  defeated  his  ends  by  proceeding  in  a  pre- 
cipitately hasty  manner.  He  never  did  a  thing  out  of  season  : 
carefully  did  he  watch  for  a  suitable  occasion ;  patiently  did 
he  await  its  arrival  before  moving  a  finger. 

It  was  in  March,  A.  D.  1631,  that  the  old  man,  when 
paying  his  respects  to  the  Shogun,  noticed  a  weeping  cherry- 
tree  about  three  feet  in  length  planted  in  a  beautifully  orna- 
mented Chinese  earthenware  pot  Around  the  large  saucer 
in  which  the  pot  stood  there  were  some  transparently  white 
stones.  The  tree  itself  was  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  dwarfed 
cherry  as  was  ever  seen.  It  had  eighty-seven  branches,  was 
well  covered  with  leaves,  and  in  full  bloom. 

'*  Grood  morning,  Hikozaemon ! "  said  the  Shogun. 
"  Glad  to  see  you ! — Hale  old  man  that  you  are  ! — Don't  you 
take  cold  such  weather  as  this?*' 

"  Thank  you,  my  Lord,"  replied  ffikozaemon,  "  no ;  this 
old  man  Ls  not  like  a  great  many  others,  susceptible  to  every 
change  of  temperature.     He    neither  wears    heavy   clothes    in 
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winter  nor  strips  himself  naked  in  summer.  He  eats  three 
good  meals  a  day.  He  gets  up  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
goes  to  bed  at  twelve  at  n^ht  He  does  not  give  way  to 
dissipation.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  an  iron  constitu- 
tion which  can  stand  anything.  The  only  cause  for  legret  is  that 
the  doctors  can  never  make  a  living  out  of  such  a  one  as  he." 

"  To  be  sure !  to  be  sure !  '*  repeated  lemitsu,  laughing. 
"Careful  old  man  that  you  are,  I  have  no  doubt  you  hardly 
know  what  illness  is !  Well,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  this 
cherry-tree  ?  *' 

"  A  very  fine  tree,  my  Lord,  a  very  fine  tree !      I  suppose 
you  would  not  make  me  a  present  of  it?  " 

"  A  pretty  bold  request,  I  must  say !  "  exclaimed  the 
Shogun.  "  It  is  because  you  are  an  old  man  who  docs  not 
know  the  difference  between  one  thing  and  another  and  with 
no  ^pedal  liking  for  any  one  thing  in  particular,  that  you 
venture  to  ask  for  such  a  rare  tree  as  tliis.  I  will  give  you 
anything  else  that  you  may  wish  for,  but  this  tree  I  can- 
not spare." 

"  I  do  not  care  for  anything  else,  replied  Hikozaemon." 
**It  is  because  this  tree  is  so  rare  that  I  wish  to  possess  it 
I  want  to  take  it.  home  and  put  it  in  my  room.  It  will  be 
a  solace  to  me  in  my  old  age." 

"  No,  no  !  "  replied  the  Shogun ;  "  I  cannot  part  with 
it ;  so  it  is  no  use  presang  the  matter." 
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"  Then  **  rejoined  llikozaemon,  '*  this  is  what  I  will  do 
with  it  ** — Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  up  the 
pot  in  wliich  the  tree  stood ;  dashed  it  violently  to  the  ground, 
and  smashed  it  to  bits,  breaking  the  tree,  and  scattering  the 
lovely  blossoms  to  the  four  winds.  As  he  did  it,  the  old 
man  laughed  a  loud  hollow  laugh,  and  danced  about  as 
though  he  had   suddenly  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

The  attendants  on  the  Shogun  were  utterly  taken  aback 
by  this  proceeding.  Hikozaemon  even  when  in  his  ordinary 
moods,  was  not  a  man  tliat  they  darod  interfere  with.  He  had 
almost  unbounded  libert}^  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  the  Sh5gun's 
presence,  no  one  but  lemitsu  himself  ever  venturing  to  cross  liim. 
Hence  it  was  out  of  the  question  their  doing  anjlhing  now  ; 
so  they  looked  aghast,  until  the  Shogun  broke  the  silence  with  : — 

"  You  old  rascal !  Are  you  in  your  dotage  that  you 
act  in  this  mad  way?     What  do  you  mean  by  it?" 

"  No,  no  ;  "  replied  Hikozaemon  :  "I  am  no  madman. 
The  cherr>^-tree  is  a  \^er>'  pleasant  object  to  look  at,  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  if  I  cannot  possess  it,  then  I  had  rather  not 
have  to  look  at  it.     So  I  have  put  it  out  of  sight." 

"  Selfishness,  indeed  !  "  rejoined  the  Shogun.  "  Because 
you  cannot  see  a  thing  yourself,  not  to  wLsh  anyone  else  to 
do  so !  Wliat  next  shall  we  hear  ?  I  jxirdon  the  insult 
offered  me  in  yon^  though  I  would  not  do  so  in  any  one 
else ;  but  you  are  to  leave  my  presence  at  once." 
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^' Leave  the  Shogun's  presence!  Leave  the  Shogtin's 
presence  !  "  reiterated  attendant  after  attendant. 

"  Noisy  young  lords  that  you  are ! — ^keep  quiet,  will 
you ;  "  retorted  the  old  man.  "  I  am  not  going  to  leave  the 
Shogun's  presence  for  you  or  any  one  else."  Then,  turning 
to  lemitsu,  he  inquired : — "  Which  do  you  most  esteem,  trees 
or  men  ?  Do  you  think  that  this  tree  is  worthy  of  being 
compared  to  a  man  like  myself  This  old  man  Hikozaemon 
has  done  some  good  service  in  his  time.  When  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  in  the  Nagashino  war  he  led  the  van  which 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  had  the  honour  of  carrying  off 
the  first  head.  And  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Keichd  era 
(A.  D.  1600),  in  the  battle  of  Aonogahara,  he  defended  the 
head-quarters  of  your  grandfather  leyasu,  saving  him  from 
the  destruction  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Then  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Gcnwa  period  (A.  D.  161 5),  leyasu's  life 
was  again  endangered  by  a  mine  of  powder  that  had  been 
laid  by  Sanada.  It  was  Hikozaemon  that  rescued  him,  and 
it  was  through  him  that  he  escaped  to  Nara.  Subsequent 
to  this,  when  he  took  refuge  in  a  Beniya,*  at  Ibaraki,  I  stood 
by  your  grandfather's  horse  and  preserved  him  from  harm.  On 
account  of  these  things  it  was  that  Lord  leyasu  directed  me 
to  reprove  both  his  son  and  grandson  when  they  did  anything 
wrong.     I  am  sorry  to  have    to    say   so,  but  it  seems  to  me 

*  A  shop  where  rouge  is  sold. 
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t  hat  you  value  things  more  than  men.  For  the  sake  of  this 
tree,  you  would  banish  from  your  presence  a  man  who  has 
r  endered  such  services  as  I.  As  long  as  a  Shogun  acts  thus, 
how  is  it  possible  that  he  can  govem  the  country  in  a 
satisfactory  manner?  It  was  not  I  who  injured  your  tree, 
but  your  grandfather  acting  through  me.  I  was  but  the 
agent  that  executed  the  business ;   he  it  was  who  ordered  it" 

"  I  see  what  you  mean  ",  replied  the  Shdgun.  "  I  have 
been  in  the  wrong.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  a(&irs,  who 
is  looked  up  to  by  all,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  gets 
into  an  extravagant  way  of  living.  I  have  undoubtedly 
often  been  guilty  of  things  of  this  kind.  One  who  occupies 
such  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  state  as  I  ought  to  be 
most  careful  how  he  acts,  as  the  saying  goes : — '  Though 
the  profit  accruing  from  a  trifling  virtuous  act  may  be  hardly 
perceptible,  such  an  act  is  not  to  be  left  unperformed  on  that 
account:  and  though  the  trouble  that  results  from  a  small 
evil  action  amounts  to  very  little,  such  an  action  ought  not 
to  be  committed  on  that  account*.  There  is  no  knowing  to 
what  proportions  small  imperfections  of  conduct  may  grow, 
and  therefore  all  such  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  I  hope 
therefore  that  without  the  slightest  reserve  you  will  reprove 
what  you  see  amiss  in  me." 

Hikozaemon,  bowing  his  head  low  to  the  ground,  re- 
plied : — "  If  you  are    of  this    mind,    then    I    have    something^ 
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to  say  to  you.  If  you  value  men  more  than  things,  and 
are  determined  to  do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  procure 
and  to  keep  when  procured  men  of  sterling  worth  to 
administer  afl&irs,  then  I  wish  to  know  how  it  is  that  a  man 
whose  father  and  grandfether  spent  their  lives  in  the  semce 
of  your  house  has  for  the  space  of  fifteen  months  been 
treated  as  though  he  had  committed  some  crime?  I  refer 
to  no  other  than  Abe  Bungo." 

"  Bungo  hates  me/'  rejoined  the  Shogun.  "  If  I  say 
that  a  thing  is  right,  he  always  says  that  it  is  wrong.  He 
opposes  me  for  opposition's  sake.  Then,  last  year,  three 
times  he  beat  me  at  fencing,  for  nothing  else  but  to  vent 
his  spite  on  me." 

"  It  is  this  especially  that  I  wish  to  speak  about,"  an- 
swered Hikozaemon.  "  For  a  man  to  hear  his  actions 
applauded  is  always  gratifying.  And  when  a  person  of  very 
high  rank  is  concerned,  then  in  his  court  of  course  virtue  and 
\-ice  may  be  made  to  depend  on  what  is  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing to  him:  thus  his  will  may  become  the  criterion  of  right 
and  wrong.  And  in  this  way  it  oflen  happens  that  the  man 
whom  it  is  the  one  object  of  his  followers  to  please  is 
deceived  into  thinking  that  what  his  subordinates  pronounce 
to  be  right  because  it  is  pleasing  to  him  is  actually  so. 
Amid  a  host  of  flatterers  there  stands  Bungo,  faithful  and 
upright,    always   ready  to    tell    you    the   honest   truth   about 
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everything.  Bungo  has  deplored  the  way  in  which  those 
who  surround  you  have  striven  to  please  rather  than  to 
speak  the  truth.  Wliat  he  did  in  the  fencing  ring  was 
done  simply  to  show  h's  disgust  at  the  servility  and  syc- 
opliancy  of  your  courtiers.  Your  opposing  such  a  man  as  this 
and  shunning  his  society,  tends  to  increase  the  servility  and 
insincerity  of  your  followers." 

lemitsu,  blusliing  slightly,  replied : — "  You  have  liit  me 
hard.  I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  wliat  you  say.  Bungo  is, 
as  you  represent,  a  faitliful  man.  But  after  liaving  slighted 
him  all  tliis  time,  I  should  find  it  ver)'-  liard  to  break  the 
siknce  now.*' 

**  If  you  are  conscious  of  liaving  done  wliat  is  wrong," 
re[)licd  Hikozaemon,  **  there  should  be  no  reluctance  to  take 
the  neccssar>'  steps  to  set  the  matter  to  rights.  Is  it  not 
somewliat  childish  to  say  tliat  you  feel  asliamed  to  speak  to 
the  man  whom  you  have   slighted  so  long?" 

**  It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  Shogun.  **  But,  however, 
I  will  act  on  }-our  advice  and  take  the  first  good  opportunity 
tliat  offers  itself  of  speaking  to  Bungo.  I  cannot  of  course 
approach  him  in  an  abrupt  manner ;  but  I  liave  no  doubt  tliat 
before  long  something  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to    liim,    so   you  can   set  your  mind   at  rest  on  the  subject." 

Hikozaemon  saw  tliat  it  would  not  be  wise  to  press  the 
matter  further ;    so,  taking    leave  of  lemitsu,  he  went  at  once 
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to  Tada-aki's  house  and  related  to  him  all  tliat  liad  occurred. 
The  latter  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  news,  and  found 
the  daily  task  of  serving  the  Shogun  in  silence  much  easier  now 
that  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  uncomfortable  life 
which  he  liad  been  leading  so  long  would  terminate  happily. 

The  reader  will  have  been  struck  with  the  unreason- 
ableness of  Hikozaemon's  words  and  actions  on  tliis  occasion. 
Tlie  act  of  injuring  the  tree  was  an  imitation  of  numerous 
other  acts  of  retainers  and  ministers  of  state  recorded  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  history.  The  personal  liberty  enjoyed 
by  modem  monarclis  and  rulers  was  in  tliis  country  as  well 
as  elsewhere  considerably  cuitailed  in  feudal  times  by  the 
presence  of  subordinates  who  looked  upon  it  as  their  duty  to 
suppress  every  tendency  to  voluptuousness  of  any  kind.  That 
the  presence  of  such  men  in  a  state  or  a  baron's  domain 
constituted  a  wholesome  check  on  its  rulers  is  unquestionable. 
At  the  same  time  the  lives  of  many  a  monarch,  many  a 
shogun  and  many  a  baron,  were  rendered  absolutely  misera- 
ble by  the  habitual  curtailment  of  their  pleasures  and  the 
severe  reproof  of  acts  that  were  quite  hannless.  And  many 
a  predous  work  of  art,  many  a  rare  specimen  of  nature, 
shared  the  fate  of  lemitsu's  cherry-tree  at  the  hands  of  some 
loyal  servant  who,  in  his  zeal  to  prevent  its  possessor  from 
becoming  a  mere  voluptuary,  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  acts 
for  which   in  modem   days  lie  would   be  fined  or  imprisoned. 
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A  similar  story  to  the  above  is  related  ot  leyasu's  son 
Yorinobu.  Telescopes  were  introduced  into  Japan  in  leyasu's 
time.  leyasu,  buying  one,  made  a  present  of  it  to  Ws  son 
Yorinobu.  Yorinobu  was  delighted  with  the  gift.  From  the 
tower  of  his  castle  in  Kii  he  used  to  spy  at  everything  that 
took  place  in  tlie  vicinity.  As  his  retainers  went  in  and  out, 
he  would  look  at  their  costumes  and  their  crests ;  he  took 
note  even  of  the  cast  of  their  countenances,  their  manner  of 
walking,  and  various  other  particulars.  One  day  a  number 
of  friends  had  come  by  invitation  to  look  through  the  teles- 
cope, and  had  been  greatly  amused  by  all  that  it  had  enabled 
them  to  see.  On  the  evening  of  th^it  day  And5  Tatewaki, 
one  of  Yorinobu's  chief  retainers,  happening  to  come  in, 
Yorinobu  immediately  began  to  talk  about  his  telescope,  and 
to  recount  some  of  the  amusing  scenes  in  the  precincts  of  the 
castle  which  it  had  revealed.  **  May  I  have  a  look  at  it "  ? 
asked  Tatewaki. 

"  Certainly  "  ;  replied  Yorinobu  immediately  sending  for 
the  telescope. 

Tatewaki  took  the  instrument  into  an  adjoining  room  and 
smashed  it  to  bits.  Subsequently  he  justified  this  action  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  Like  many  other  things,  telescopes 
are  good  if  used  in  a  proper  manner ;  not  otherwise.  When 
they  are  employed  for  spying  out  people's  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  they  are  put  to   an  improper  use.      Supposing 
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that  Yorinobu  s  retainers  learn  that  thsir  niastor  is  in  the 
habit  of  looking  down  on  them  when  they  pass  certain 
places,  they  will  not  care  to  walk  along  the  roads  that  are 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  their  lord  ;  and  in  this  way  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  and  bad  feeling  will  be  caused.  No 
person  even  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  always  acts  just  as 
he  should ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  lower  ranks,  all  kinds 
of  improprieties  are  quite  common.  There  is  nobody  who 
cares  to  have  grand  people  spying  at  him  as  he  passes  along 
the  road  in  his  careless  and  oftentimes  frolicsome  fasliion. 
It  does  not  do  for  people  of  rank  to  be  looking  at  that 
part  of  a  man's  demeanour  which  it  is  not  intended  that  they 
should  see.  If  Yorinobu  does  this,  persons  who  have  hitherto 
served  him  well,  on  account  of  some  trivial  impropriety,  will 
be  suspected  by  him  and  seem  to  be  no  longer  worthy  of 
his  confidence.  Certain  wise  men  in  China,  in  order  that 
tliey  might  not  see  the  little  faults  and  defects  of  the  lower 
orders,  put  a  special  covering  on  their  heads  when  they  went 
abroad.  All  who  aim  at  governing  a  country  must 
cultivate  the  feeling  which  led  these  sages  to  act  in  this  way." 
Though  this  form  of  iconoclasm  was  not  without  its 
noble  aspects,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  contained  elements 
of  unreality  almost  amounting  to  hypocrisy.  The  object 
of  tlie  zealots  of  whom  I  am  now  writing  was  to  preserve  in 
time  of  peace  tlie  moral  fibre,  the  drcumspectness,  the  devotion 
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to  duty  wliich  are  the  special  cliaradxiristics  of  a  time  of 
war.  But  in  attempting  to  bring  this  about,  they  were 
attempting  an  impossibilit>\  That  the  appearance  of  distress 
should  bo  put  on  when  no  distress  is  felt,  tliat  men  should 
act  in  time  of  peace  with  all  the  airefulness  and  be  subject 
t3  all  thj  strict  disciplinii  of  a  tinu  of  war  is  in  the  case  of 
all  but  those  who  are  under  direct  military  control  something 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect.  The  motives  of  such  men 
as  Hikozacmon  and  Tatewaki  were  excellent,  but  the  means  to 
which  they  frequently  resorted  were  not  merely  injudicious,  they 
were  an  absolute  transgression  of  the  law  of  right. 

The  instance  with  which  we  arc  now  concerned,  however, 
is  not  without  its  redeeming  features.  Hikozaemon  seems  to 
have  waitjd  for  a  considerable  time  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  up  Tada-aki's  case  to  lemitsu.  Nothii^ 
very  promising  offered  itself  The  Shogun  liad  to  be  worked 
into  one  of  his  humble  moods — had  to  be  made  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  in  the  wrong  on  some  question  on  which 
he  liad  pronounced  an  opinion,  or  in  some  action  which  he 
hid  performed.  Hikozaemon,  knowing  tliat  he  had  rendered 
great  ser\'ices  to  the  family,  thought  tliat  if  he  could  arouse 
the  Shogun  s  anger  against  himself,  and  lead  him  to  deal 
s)mewhat  roughly  with  him,  that  this  would  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  setting  forth  of  all  he  had  done  for  the 
family,    which    would    ha\'e    the    effect  of  .softening   lemitsu's 
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heart  towards  him  and  of  making  him  ready  to  please  him 
in  almost  anything.  The  set  of  feelings  wliich  all  this  was 
calculated  to  produce  would,  Hikozaemon  thought,  be  well 
adapted  to  lead  leirutsu  to  give  a  favourable  hearing  to 
Tada-aki  s  case,  and  so  much  the  more  so  as  Tada-aki  and 
his  ancestors  had  also  rendered  great  services  to  the  Toku- 
gawa  house.  Unwarrantable  and  arbitrary,  then,  as  liiko- 
zaemon's  mode  of  procedure  on  this  occasion  strikes  one  as 
being,  there  is  much  in  it  that  displays  a  rare  knowledge  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  play  of  emotions,  which 
shows  an  exceptional  insight  into  the  transitions  that  feelings 
occasionally  undergo.  With  no  psychological  treatises  to  guide 
them,  it  is  astonishing  how  well  such  men  as  Hikozaemon 
understood  the  working  of  the  human  mind.  The  perfect  ease 
with  which  in  the  world  of  mind  means  were  adapted  to  ends 
by  such  experts  falls  nothing  short  of  the  skill  manifested  by  the 
mechanic,  the  builder,  and  the  engineer  in  the  world  of  matter. 
It  is  in  their  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  so  many 
of  the  ancient  Japanese  especially  excelled,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  that  their  actions  and  words  possess  an  undying  interest. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Kan-ei  (a.d.  1632),  in  the  month 
of  August,  heavy  rain  fell  in  Edo  and  its  vicinity  during 
seven  days,  causing  great  floods  throughout  the  city  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  Sumida  and  Tone  rivers  overflowed 
their  banks ;  the  various  canals  and  moats  of  the  city  were 
flooded ;  walls  gave  way,  and  numbers  of  houses  were  wholly 
or  partially  under  water.  The  Gongendo  and  the  Sarugamata 
dikes  were  broken  down  in  several  places ;  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Shimosa  was  flooded ;  and  the  following  towns 
and  villages  were  under  water : — Kisai,  Kurihashi,  Satte, 
Sunamura,  Susaki,  the  Northcm  and  Soutiiern  Honjo,  Bamba, 
Lshiwara,  Nakanogd.  A  high  wind  blew  after  the  rain  had 
ceased,  so  that  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  white  crested 
waves  were  to  be  seen  rolling  in  all  directions.  In  every 
quarter  people  either  escaped  in  boats,  perched  themselves 
on  the  tops  of  trees,  or  seared  themselves  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  The  loss  of  life  was  great  and  the  destruction  of 
p\'o\K:rty  something  apjxilling. 

The  two  mayors  of  the  city"*'  did  their  duty  right  nobly. 

^  Miic//i-fii/j^yo.  The  term  bui^yo,  was,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent 
used  in  reference  to  the  superintendent  or  controller  of  almost  any 
business:  whereas  machi-bui^yo  is  a  title  only  applied  to  the  chief 
ofticer  of  a  municipal  corpoiatlon.  In  addition  to  being  at  the  head 
of  municipal  affairs,  the  city  bu^yo  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  dty 
and  exercised  judicial  functions. 
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They  rode  about  in  various  directions  giving  orders  to  those 
who  were  rescuing  the  drowning  multitudes.  lemitsu,  on 
seeing  tl^p  proportions  of  the  flood,  exclaimed  : — "  A  flood 
the  like  of  which  was  never  witnessed !  Get  ready  my 
horse ;  I  will  ride  out  and  see  it." 

Elaborate  preparations  for  this  expedition  were  made  ;  and 
the  Shogun  left  the  castle  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Mitsuke, 
Asakusa.  Here  a  scene  at  once  imposing  and  distressing  pre- 
sented itself.  The  rush  of  the  mighty  torrent — the  triumphant 
way  in  which  it  swept  aside  every  obstacle — ^the  rapidity  with 
which  it  made  a  path  for  itself  over  submerged  houses  and 
along  liigh  roads,  respecting  no  man's  property,  and  setting 
at  defiance  the  attempts  made  to  place  a  limit  on  its  domain 
— all  this  was  surpassingly  grand.  But  combined  with  this 
were  some  heart-rending  sights.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  to  be  seen  battling  in  the  most  desperate  manner 
with  the  foe ;  the  debris  of  hundreds  of  houses,  articles 
of  furniture,  masts  of  vessels,  the  fragments  of  broken 
bridges,  and  occasionally  large  pieces  of  timber,  with  some 
poor  wretches  clinging  to  them  as  a  last  forlorn  hope, 
passed  in  rapid  succession  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator. It  is  said  that  the  Shogun  was  overawed  by 
what  he  saw,  and  that,  proceeding  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  he  remained  there  quite  motionless,  rapt  in  solemn 
reverie. 
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While  meditating  what  to  do  to  rescue  the  perishing 
multitudes,  lemitsu  perceived  clouds  of  spray  rising  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  presently,  enveloped  in  the  hazy  mist, 
discerned  a  horse  proceeding  at  a  furious  pace  along  tlie  edge 
of  the  river.  On  the  horse  sat  an  old  man  who  donned  a 
helmet  that  had  a  golden  cherry-blossom  crest  on  it  The 
rider  wore  the  black  uniform  of  one  of  the  Shogun's  vassals. 
As  he  approached,  he  reined  in  his  steed ;  and  when  quite 
dose,  took  one  of  his  feet  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  bowed 
low.  This  horseman  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Okubo 
Hikozaemon  Tadanori. 

Alighting  from  his  horse,  Mkozaemon  saluted  the 
Shogun.  "  Ah  Hikozaemon !  what  a  flood !  ''  exclaimed 
lemitsu.  **  The  people  over  there  in  Honjo  and  Fukagawa 
are  in  great  distress,  eh?  No  end  of  people  must  have  lost 
their  lives.     Is  there  no  means  of  sa\ing  those  that  are  left  ?  " 

"  Well  spoken  !  **  replied  Hikozaemon.  **  There  is  only 
(3ne  thing  that  will  make  people  move  at  such  a  time  as 
this — that  is,  the  ho[x^  of  gain.  If  you  will  give  me  a 
tliousand  ryo^  I  can  siive  a  large  number.** 

"  If  you  want  money,"  replied  the  Shogun,  "  of  course 
it  is  as  dust  to  me.  I  could  give  you  any  amount.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  money  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  " 

Smiling,  Hikozaemon  replied: — "Your  Highness,  b^ing 
very  intelligent,    understinds  most  things ;    but  there  are  some 
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things  that  your  exalted  position  hides  from  view,  and  this 
is  one  of  them.  If  you  will  give  me  the  money,  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  what  I  say  is  correct." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  lemitsu.  "  The  money  shall  be 
given  to  you." 

Here  Hikozaemon  set  to  work  and  extemporized  a  flag, 
on  which  he  inscribed  in  large  letters  : — "  A  thousand  ryd  ! 
Government  Reward !  "  Attaching  the  flag  to  a  bamboo 
pole,  he  erected  it  in  a  boat,  and  then,  in  company  with 
some  five  or  six  boatmen,  rowed  about  in  all  directions, 
shouting  hither  and  thither  over  and  over  again  : — '*  Men  are 
perishing  !  men  are  perishing  !  A  Government  Reward  !  A 
Government  Reward!  One  tliousand  tyd  for  every  one 
saved!  Tickets  to  be  handed  to  all  who  save  a  man. 
woman,  or  child.      To  the  rescue  !  to  the  rescue  !  " 

People  listened  with  amazement  to  those  words.  "  Here 
is  a  chance !  "  said  they.  "  Our  houses  are  swept  away,  and 
our  property  is  gone,  but,  goodness !  what  of  that  if  one  can 
get  a  thousand  ryj  as  easily  as  this?  " 

Whereupon  by  hundreds  they  set  to  work  and  rescued 
the  drowning  one  after  another,  until  no  less  than  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two  persons  were  brought  to  land.  The 
rescuers  took  the  tickets  that  Hikozaemon  had  distributed  to 
their  homes,  and  that  night  many  were  the  cups  of  sahc  that 
were  imbibed  and  numerous  were  the  congratulations  received 
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by  the  fortunate  ticket-holders.  Some  of  these  had  akeady 
planned  what  pieces  of  ground  they  would  buy  or  what 
kind  of  houses  they  would  erect  with  the  money  to  be 
received  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day,  acting  on  the  instructions  given  them, 
the  rescuers  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Hikozaemon  and, 
presenting  their  tickets,  each  one  asked  for  the  thousand  ryo 
promised.  They  were  informed  that  the  sum  of  money 
offered  was  to  be  divided  up  among  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  saving  the  drowning,  at  the  rate  of  so  much  for  each 
person  rescued.  The  number  of  persons  saved  being  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-two,  the  reward  given  for  each  one 
rescued,  amounted  to  i  ryo.^  o  6m.,  2  s/w.,  2  s^«.,  I  >/«., 
6  moj^ 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  disappointment  of  the  rescuers 
was  very  great.  It  was  somewhat  amusing  to  see  the  diverse 
ways  in  which  the  frustration  of  their  hopes  was  bome  by 
the  different  individuals  concerned.  Some  laughed,  some 
looked  angr>%  some  looked  sad,  while  others  seemed  to  be 
afraid  to  say  what  they  thought  or  felt — it  being  government 
money  that  had  been   awarded  to  them. 

My    story    now    returns    to    the    day    on    wliich   the 
Shogun    encountered    Hikozaemon  by  the   river-side.     Shortly 

*  I  ry6=4  bu  ;    i  bu— 4shii;    I  shu=6  sen  2r.  5m.;    I  sen=iorinf 
I  rin=io  mo. 
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after  the  latter  liad  set  the  people  to  rescue  the  drowning, 
the  Sh5gun,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  near  the  edge  of  the 
Sumida,  inquired  of  those  that  surrounded  him  : — "  Is  there 
any  one  who  has  pluck  enough  to  cross  the  Sumida  to-day  ?  " 

His  attendants  all  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  not 
one  of  them  opening  his  lips.  After  a  moment's  pause, 
Aoyama  Okura-no-Yayu  came  forward  and  said : — "  No 
matter  how  skilled  the  horse,  or  how  expert  the  rider,  such 
a  thing  is  an  impossibility.  I  beg  tliat  your  Highness  will 
cksist  from  making  such  a  request." 

Whereupon  Nagai  Shinano-no-Kami  interposed  : — "  Wliat 
are  you  talking  about,  Aoyama?  In  ancient  times,  when 
Minamoto  Yoshitsune  was  at  war  with  Kiso  Yoshinaka,  the 
river  Uji*  lay  between  the  two  camps.  Did  not  Sasaki 
Takatsuna  and  Kajiwara  Kagesue  swim  tlieir  horses  across 
this  river  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  other  side?  Again, 
did  not  Akechi  Samanosuke,  when  defeated  by  Hideyoshi, 
swim  his  horse  across  the  Biwa  Lake  to  the  island  of  Karasaki  ?t 

*  The  Uji  flows  from  Lake  Biwa  to  Kyoto,  and  thence  to  Yodo, 
from  which  place,  under  the  name  of  the  Yodo,  to  Osaka.  The  Uji 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  deep  river  in  ancient  times,  but  now  it  is  so 
shallow  that  it  can  be  crossed  by  travellers  on  ioot. 

t  Though  Karasaki  is  no  longer  an  island,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  so  in  ancient  times.  It  is  called  an  island  in  several  old  books, 
and  it  was  on  it  that  Tsukahara  lk>kuden  landed  the  boasting  fencer, 
according  to  the  well  known  tale  respecting  the  Mute-kachi-ryu,  or 
Handless- Victor)'  Style  of  fencing. 
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In  later  times,  too,  Masaki  Daizen  rode  across  the  Bay  of 
Edo — from  Cape  Futtsu  to  Cape  K>van-on." 

"  It  is  useless  to  quote  what  was  done  in  days  gone 
by,"  replied  Aoyama.  "  Times  are  altered ;  and  nowadays  it 
is  hard  to  find  such  daring  and  endurance  as  was  di^layed 
by  our  forefathers/* 

The  Sh5gun's  ire  was  kindled  by  this  remark,  as  it 
quietly  took  for  granted  that  the  warriors  of  his  day  were 
inferior  to  their  ancestors ;  so,  turning  to  his  attendants,  in  a 
spirited  manner  he  asked : — "  Who  were  the  performers  of 
the  exploits  of  which  Shinano-no-Kami  has  been  speaking? 
Were  they  not  all  the  retainers  of  men  of  comparatively 
small  means  and  influence  ?  Takatsuna  and  Kagesue  were  the 
retainers  of  Yoritomo,  when  his  domain  was  confined  to  the 
Kwanto.*  Akechi  Samanosuke  was  the  retainer  of  Mitsuhide. 
Masaki  was  one  of  the  dependants  of  Satomi.  If  the  circumscrib- 
ed dominions  of  these  various  rulers  could  boast  of  such  nannies 
as  those  I  have  mentioned,  is  it  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed 
that  in  the  sixt>'  odd  pro\inces  over  which  I  rule  there  is  not 
a  man  to  be  found  who  has  the  courage  to  swim  liis  horse 
across  the  Sumida  to-day  ?  Is  there  no  one  that  will  go  ?  " 
asked  the  Shogun  impatiently,  striking  his  saddle  as  he  said  it. 

*  East  of  the  boundary.  The  bounclar>'  was  at  Hakonc.  The  tcnn 
Kwanto  included  the  following  eight  provinces  : — Sagami,  Musashi»  Aizu, 
Kazusa,  Shimosa,  Hitachi,  Kozuke  and  Shimotsuke. 
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His  attendants  all  looked  aghast,  and  no  one  answered  a  word. 

"Then  I  will  open  your  eyes,"  said  lemitsu,  urging  his 
horse  forward  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  river. 

Itakura  Naizen-no-Kami  ran  forward  and,  seizing  the 
bridle  reins  of  the  Shogun's  horse,  said: — "Come!  come! 
This  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  Is  your  Excellency 
mad  that  he  acts  thus?  The  idea  of  risking  a  life  so 
valuable  as  yours  in  an  adventure  of  this  kind !  The  courage 
shown  in  an  attempt  of  this  sort  would  be  more  akin  to 
that  displayed  by  brutes  than  to  what  is  admired  in  soldiers. 
I  pray  you  to  desist.** — 

"  No,  no !  "  replied  lemitsu  "  I  will  not.  Whatever 
issues  from  the  Shogun's  lips  must  be  adhered  to.  His 
words  and  actions  must,  like  a  mirror,  reflect  nothing  but 
truth.  To  say  one  thing  and  do  another,  is  contrary  to  what 
is  right.     So,  let  go  that  bridle,  Naizen !  " 

Tada-aki,  being  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  did  not 
hear  for  some  time  what  was  going  on.  When  the  particu- 
lars which  we  have  related  above  were  reported  to  him,  he 
said : — "  If  no  one  is  found  to  carry  out  tlie  Shogun's 
wishes,  his  renown  will  be  tarnished  thereby.  Even  supposing 
it  costs  me  my  life,  I  will  undertake  to  accomplish  the 
exploit  he  proposes.  If  I  perish  in  the  attempt,  it  will  be 
but  dying  to  please  my  master,  as  one  would  in  battle.  So 
here's  for  it! — death  or  renown." 
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Thus  saying,  Tada-aki  urgcxl  liis  horse  to  the  river-side ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  animal  would  not  enter  the  surging 
torrent  if  his  head  were  turned  towards  the  river,  he  skilfully 
wound  liim  round  and  round,  backing  him  into  the  river 
close  to  the  Asakusa  city-gate. 

The  adroitness  with  which  Tada-aki  managed  the  animal 
after  he  had  entered  the  stream  astounded  the  spectators. 
Whenever  the  horse  seemed  in  any  distress,  he  would  sit  on 
the  back  part  of  the  saddle,  or  swim  by  his  side.  Then 
when  the  animal's  hind-legs  were  carried  down  the  stream, 
he  would  sit  on  the  front  part  of  the  saddle,  thus  keeping 
him  steady.  He  placed  himself  in  all  kinds  of  positions,  and 
wheeled  the  horse  hither  and  thither  to  suit  the  direction  of 
the  current.  When  he  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  be  seen 
by  the  crowds  that  lined  the  banks  of  the  river,  cries  were 
heard  : — "  There  is  some  one  in  the  water !  There  is  a 
horseman  crossing  the  river !     Who  is  it  ?  " 

**  Look,  my  Lord !  look,  my  Lord !  '*  shouted  the 
attendants  of  lemitsu,  glad  enough  to  find  that  the  necessity  for 
the  Shogun's  risking  his  life  in  the  way  he  proposed  was 
obviated  by  the  feat  having  been  attempted  by  some  one  else. 

"  Who  is  he,  that,  in  obedience  to  my  command,  has 
the  ambition  to  be  the  first  to  cross  the  stream  ? "  asked 
lemitsu.  "  A  skilled  horseman,  indeed !  and  a  no  less  expert 
swimmer  !     Who  ra7i  he  be  ?  '* 
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I  likozacmon,  who  was  near,  replied  : — "  He  is  enveloixxl 
in  the  mist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  clearly,  but  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  it  is  no  other  than  Bungo-no-Kami." 

"  Conceited  fellow  !  **  answered  the  Shogun,  cynically — 
*'  He  will  make  good  food  for  the  fish  anyhow !  " 

*•  N\>thing  of  tlie  kind  will  happen,*'  replied  Hikozacmon. 
"  Being  a  man  well]  versed  in  military  exercises,  and  since 
crossing  rivers  on  horseback  Ls  one  of  them,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  will  cross  to  the  otlKT  side  without  iuiy 
mLsh^ip.  But  even  sujijxjsing  that  he  loses  his  life  in  the 
attempt,  the  loyalty  tliat  leads  him  to  undertake  such  a 
cLiring  exploit  simply  becaase  his  lord  wishes  it — tliis  at  any 
rate  will  not  |)crish.'*  Then,  turning  to  Itakura,  lie  asked  : — 
••  Wliat  do  you  think  about  it,  Itikura?  " 

••  Magnificent,  indeeil !  a  hero  the  like  of  which  has 
not  bei:n  known  in  ancient  or  motk:rn  cLiys  I  "  As  tliose 
who  stcxnl  near  all  re-cch(xxl  this  sentiment,  Hikoziicmon 
dancetl  about  like  a  child  overcome  with  jo}'. 

Wliile  one  after  anotlKT  the  sjxxrtators  joinetl  in  api^Liud- 
ing  Tada-aki,  it  was  rejx>rted  that  there  was  another 
horseman  in  tlie  water.  -All  eyes  were  tunieil  in  tlie  diax- 
li^rti  of  the  new  object.  Tlie  atlventurer  was  an  okl  niiin, 
and  lie  rode  a  brown  horse.  The  horse's  satldle  was  adorned 
witli  nv^tlier  of  pearl  set  in  \er>'  fine  laci^uer  work. 
11k:  ric!cr  wore    a    hemjXMi   garment    gaily    striixxl ;    a  dress 
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which  was  considered  very  fashionable  in  those  days.  He 
had  a  white  handkerchief  tied  round  his  head,  which,  however, 
was  scarcely  visible  from  a  distance  owing  to  the  shock  of 
grey  hair  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 

**  Who  is  that  ?  *'  inquired  the  Shdgun. 

With  a  view  to  finding  out,  Itakura  rode  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  shouted  to  the  man : — "  Who  are 
you?  who  are  you  that  crosses  the  river  yonder?  Your 
name  ?   Your  n.ime  ?  " 

"  I  am  the  retainer  of  Abe  Bungo-no-Kami,  Hirata 
Danemon  Tachibana  Kiyotsune,"*  replied  the  old  man  of 
sixty-eight  as  he  battled  with  the  raging  waters. 

The  Shogun,  on  hearing  who  the  equestrian  was>  was 
much  moved  and  exclaimed : — '*  Among  the  hundreds  of  my 
followers  present  here  to-day,  there  are  only  two  that  have 
dared  to  carry  out  my  proposal.  Rare  loyalty,  indeed,  this 
of  Bungo-no-Kami ! — and  that  he  should  have  a  retainer 
who  is  no  less  brave  and  faithful  than  himself,  is  still  more 
wonderful !  " 

The  two  heroes  reached  the  other  side  safely.  On 
Danemon  s  landing,    Tada-aki    said  : — **  Well  done,  old  man  ! 

♦This  multiplication  of  names  only  occurs  on  very  important  occa- 
sions when  men  feel  proud  of  themselves.  In  my  New  life  of  Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi  (Appendix)  Japanese  nomenclature  is  briefly  discussed. 
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Who  would  have  thought   it? — But  where  did  you  get  your 
horse?" 

Smiling,  Danemon  replied  : — *'  Well,  the  horse  belongs 
tx)  one  of  the  Sh^un's  personal  attendants,  a  man  of  the 
^ame  rank  as  yourself.  It  was  tied  up  near  where  I  was 
standing  when  you  set  out.  So,  without  saying  a  word  to 
^tny  one,  I  jumped  on  its  back  and  started  after  you." 

No  sooner  was    it    perceived    by    the  spectators  that  the 

t'^vo   horsemen    had    reached    the    opposite    bank    than    the 

Sliogun  gave  orders  that  a  boat  should  be   prepared  to  bring 

them  back.     While  the  preparations  for  despatching  the  boat 

"w^ere  being    completed,    the    two    men    were    seen    to  mount 

^heir  horses,  enter    the    stream,  and    commence    their   return 

ioumey. 

The  Shogun,  perceiving  this,  hastened  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  boat,  and  waved  his  fan  to  and  fro  to  signify 
^0  the  tw-'o  horsemen  that  he  did  not  Nvish  them  to  swim  their 
^^orses  back.  But  they,  seeing  the  rapid  way  in  which  the 
Shogun  in  his  anxiety  to  check  them  was  moving  the  fan, 
thought  that  he  was  beckoning  to  them  to  return. 

**He  is  bidding  us  hasten  back,"  said  Tada-aki.  So 
with  ej^er  hearts,  feeling  sure  by  the  interest  evinced  that 
^  Sh^un*s  ill-temper  was  cured,  they  sped  on  their  way 
°*^  to  the  point  from  which  they  had  started.  When  they 
"**  come  about  one-sixth  of   the  way  across  the  river,  they 
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met  the  boat  which  had  been  despatched  for  their  use.  As 
it  drew  near,  Daiiemon  said  to  his  master : — "  Do  not  enter 
the  boat,  sir,  or  it  will  sure  to  be  said  that  Bungo-no-Kami 
would  have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  the  help 
received  from  the  Shogun  ;  and  this  will  sully  the  lustre  of 
the  day's  exploit.  We  have  come  all  this  way ;  a  little 
more  pushing  will  bring  us  to  land.  We'll  go  the  whole 
hog  while  we  arc  about  it!" 

**  You  are  right,"  replied  Tada-aki.  And,  turning  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  boat,  one  Mukai  Shogen,  he 
said  : — "  The  kindness  of  His  Highness  in  sending  to  meet  us 
is  ver>'  great.  But  we  respectfully  beg  to  decline  the 
assistance  offered.  We  prefer  to  swim  back,  having  come  thus  feir." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  Tada-aki  s  b'ps  before 
Danemon  s  horse  was  struck  by  a  huge  piece  of  timber  that 
was  floating  down  the  stream.  Both  the  horse  and  his  rider 
were  submerged.  Danemon  rose  some  distance  down  the 
river.  He  appeared  to  be  very  exhausted  and  was  separated 
from  his  steed,  so  the  boatmen  lifted  him  into  the  boat, 
little  as  he  relished  being  thus  treated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Tada-aki  had  landed.  He  was  greet- 
ed on  the  bank  of  the  river  with  enthusiastic  shouts,  and 
was  at  once  received  by  the  Shogun  in  one  of  the  houses 
which  at  that  time  stood  on  the  city-wall  at  Asakusa. 
Tada-aki  apix:ared  before    the    Shogun    just   as   he  was,  with 
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his  clothes  all  streaming  wet.  Having  paid  his  respects  to 
him  in  due  form,  he  waited  to  hear  what  lemitsu  would  be 
pleased  to  say  to  him. 

"  An  extraordinary  feat  this  of  yours,  Abe  Bungo !  " 
commenced  the  Sh^un.  "  My  eyes  have  never  had  such  a 
treat  as  they  have  had  to-day.  The  skill  with  which  you 
battled  with  the  raging  waters  delighted  me  beyond  measure. 
A  splendid  accomplishment,  indeed !  the  like  of  wliich  has 
never  been  seen.  While  there  are  such  men  as  you  left,  the 
military  rule  of  the  Tokugawa  house  will  maintain  its  pre-emin- 
ence in  the  state.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  rejoice  at  what  I 
have  seen  to-day.*'  lemitsu  tlien  took  a  fan  and  fanned 
Tada-aki ;  this  being  one  of  the  customary  ways  of  showing 
liigh  approval. 

Not  a  word  had  been  addressed  to  Tada-aki  by  the 
Shogun  since  the  memorable  fencing  match.  Now,  not  only 
to  hear  himself  spoken  to,  but  to  hear  words  of  high  eulogy 
proceeding  from  his  master's  lips— what  greater  joy  could  he 
have  ?  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  replied  : — **  The 
exploit  you  have  witnessed  to-day,  my  Lord,  is  not  the  result 
of  my  possessing  any  superior  skill,  but  solely  owing  to  the 
i  kindness  with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  your  Lordship 
and  his  predecessors." 

The  Shogun    was    very    much  aflfected  and  in  his    turn 
could  not  refrain    from    weeping.     When    he    had   recovered 
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himself  he  said :  — "  The  feat  of  your  retainer  Danemon 
to-day  was  not  one  that  any  ordinary  man  could  have 
accomplished.  I  trust  you  will  not  forget  his  services  to  you. 
I  have  nothing  valuable  here  to  offer  you,  your  loyalty 
will  be  rewarded  later  on.      In  the  meanwhile  take  this  fan." 

The  fan  given  consisted  of  a  red  round  ball,  intended 
to  represent  tlie  sun,  with  a  black  groundwork.  Tada-aki 
was  very  much  pleased  with  this  token,  and  ever  afterwards 
the  new  symbol  was  made  a  part  of  his  family  crest  by  the 
hawk's  wings  that  formed  a  part  of  his  original  armorial 
bearings  being  set  in  a  red  groundwork. 

Not  many  days  after  the  incident  related  above,  Tada- 
aki  was  informed  that  the  Shdgun  had  been  pleased  to 
increase  his  income  by  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  koJcu  per 
annum.  Subsequent  to  this  Tada-aki  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  most  friendly   relations  with  lemitsu. 

It  is  generally  'considered  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
faithful  reproof  so  unsparingly  administered  by  Hikozaemon, 
Tada-aki  and  some  others,  notwithstanding  the  many  noble 
qualities  which  lemitsu  possessed,  he  would  have  never  proved 
equal  to  the  task  of  consolidating  the  Tokugawa  rule.  Had 
lemitsu  turned  out  to  be  an  unworthy  successor  of  his 
illustrious  grandfather,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
country  would  have  relapsed  into  the  state  in  which  Hide- 
yoshi  found  it.     The  powerful  clans  of  the  north    and  south 
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would  have  fought  for  independence,  and  the  whole  country 
wouUi  have  again  been  convulsed  by  civil  war.  Any  one 
that  reads  between  the  lines  as  he  studies  the  lives  of 
lIi(k.yoshi  and  leyasu,  cannot  but  perceive  that  one  of  the 
j^rcat,  perhaps  the  greatest,  factor  that  contributetl  to  their 
un|Kinillelctl  success  was  the  reatiy  ear  that  they  botli  gave 
!•»  wise  counsel.  'Ihey  were  both  perfectly  well  aware  tliat 
a  clcx'cr  stroke  of  lx>licy  is  the  result  of  the  most  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  minuda:  of  a  situation  ;  and  tliat 
this  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  as  far  as 
practkable  those  who  are  in  constant  attendance  on  a  ruler 
t« »  tell  him  just  what  they  think  and  believe  about  ever>thing. 
riKy  were  both,  too,  cogni7.ant  of  tlu  fact  that  tlie  faults  of 
a  rukrr  are  more  patent  to  the  eyes  of  a  fiaithful  retainer 
than  thc>'  can  be  to  liimself,  and  that  it  Ls  therefore  most 
<k:sirable  that  his  subordinates  should  be  encouraged  by  him 
to  re*|)ro\-e  on  all  suitabk:  occasions  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
fault>'  in  their  master  s  conduct.  So  important  did  this  seem  to 
Ic>'asu  that  before  he  died  he  expressly  charged  Okubo  Hiko- 
zaemon  to  deal  faithfully  with  his  successors,  not  sparing  reproof 
when  he  thought  it  necessary.  And  on  one  occasion,  when 
conversing  with  some  friends  in  the  castle  of  Suruga,  leyasu 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  subject  as  follows : — 

•*  A    retainer  who,  seeing  some    fault  in  his  master,  lias 
the    courage  to    reprow   the    same    is    su|x:rior   to    tlie  man 
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who  puts  himself  in  the  foinefront  of  the  battle.  The  reason 
for  my  saying  this  is  as  follows: — ^The  man  who  attacks 
the  enemy  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  risks  his  life  of 
course,  but  he  does  it  to  win  &me.  If  he  conquers,  he 
becomes  noted  and  receives  all  kinds  of  rewards  from  his 
lord ;  if  he  dies,  he  leaves  an  illustrious  name  behind  him. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  those  who 
severely  reprove  their  masters'  unreasonable  or  wicked  conduct, 
incur  great  danger  by  so  doing ;  for  as  a  rule  when  a  master 
is  attached  to  what  is  wrong,  he  does  not  care  to  be  interfered 
with.  With  him  the  old  saying,  '  Good  medicine  is  bitter  in 
the  mouth  and  golden  words  offend  the  ears*,  turns  out  to 
be  true.  Such  masters  object  to  sharp  reproof.  For  tlie 
most  part,  then,  you  find  that  when  retainers  sec  that  any 
faithful  words  uttered  by  them  only  have  the  effect  of  alienat- 
ing their  masters  from  them,  they  either  pretend  to  be  ill  or 
retire  into  private  life.  If  not  this,  then  they  resort  to  flattery, 
with  the  hopes  of  currying  favour  with  their  masters.  But 
for  a  retainer  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  reproving  his 
IorI  for  the  faults  that  he  commits,  despite  the  risk  of  di^^race 
or  death— despite  the  risk  of  bringing  trouble  on  his  family 
as  well  as  on  himself— is  a  far  more  diffkult  task  than  throwing 
away  his  life  in  battle." 

loniitsu  showed   l^oth  good  sense  and   proper    feeling  in 
the    readiness    with    which    with    few    exceptions    he    listened 
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patiently  and  even  humbly  to  the  strictures  of  his  conduct 
which  liis  friends  considered  it  their  duty  to  pronounce, 
despite  the  fact  that  these  strictures  were  frequently  administered 
in  a  &r  mon:  severe  way  than  was  at  •  all  necessary. 
Nothing  could  be  more  marked  tlian  the  thoughtfulness, 
ci  ^nsidcration  for  ()tlK*rs  and  general  nobleness  which  marked 
ilk:  later  years  of  Icmit;^us  life.  The  many  foolish  acts 
and  s|xxx:hcs  of  his  early  years,  (a  few  specimens  of 
wliich  I  have  given  here)  were  n:deemed  later  on  by 
conduct  and  langiuige  wliich  were  free  from  all  fomis  of 
acifisluKSs  and  full  of  consideration  for  others. 

Tlie  lesson  taught  Icmitsu  by  Tada-aki  was  one  of  the 
kinlest  tiiat  a  niiui  bom  in  afHucut  circumstances  lias  to 
Iciim,  one  which  in  iK>int  of  fact  only  those  whose  good 
sense  iuul  nobk:  feeling  an:  far  above  the  average  ewT  do 
Icam.  lemitsu  was  taught  tiiat  the  homage,  ti>  say  nothing 
of  ilx:  ftitter)',  which  tliose  bom  great  iiabitiuiUy  receive  too 
frc<iuentl\'  nukes  them  blind  to  Uwir  efficiencies  and  oblivious 
l»  iIk:  fact  tliiit  it  is  their  wortli,  and  not  tlieir  rank  which 
.il«»ne  ain  entitle  tliem  to  (>nuse.  This  story  illusti'ates  llie 
tact  tluit  of  all  tlk:  maladies  from  which  tlie  human  liciirt 
•^iifferN  in  this  world  of  ours  wluit  is  known  as  woundetl 
jirnle  Is  ilie  li^mlcbt  t)  Ileal.  This  ;ulnk:nt  his  nuinxxl  frioul- 
Nhip  in  countless  instances  ;ukI  embittered  the  lives  of  ihousiuuls 
of  uioi    and  women.      It  i.*    onlv'    ihu    stroni;er    and    U'lbLr 
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natures  that  succeed  iii  coiK|uering  the  (cdins  and  despising 
it,  as  leniitsu  evaitualiy  did.  There  is  much  truth  in  I^asu's 
saying,  **  Harm  will  come  to  tlK'  man  who  knows  how  to 
conc^ucr  but  knows  not  how  to  be  defeated.**  Equanimity  and 
]Krsistence  of  i)urpose  under  reverses  arc  essential  characteristics 
of  real  greatness  in  nations  and  individuals  alike. 


APPENDIX   TO   TALE   I 


T\  I^ndon  there  is  a  large  hospital  called  "The 
Foundling  Hospital,"  to  which  all  unclaimed  children 
pickeil  up  on  the  streets  of  great  cities  or  in  country 
pK-nk  and  lanes  are  sent  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  taught. 
Abe  Tada-aki,  the  hero  of  the  foregoing  tale,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  modem 
charity  in  this  country,  in  that  he  turned  his  house  into 
a  foundling  hospital.  In  it  were  gathered  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  had  been  cast  off  by  their  parents,  and 
who  were  brought  up  by  Tada-aki  with  the  greatest  care. 
When  it  became  widely  known  that  Tada-aki  would 
take  care  of  any  children  who  were  abandoned  on  the 
roadside,  parents  who  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain their  children  would  wait  till  he  came  along  the 
read  and  then  would  place  their  children  in  his  way. 

One  of  Tada-aki's  followers,  seeing  this,  remonstrated 
with  his  master.  "Had  you  not,"  said  he,  "better  stop 
this  practice  of  yours?  People  see  that  you  arc  ready 
to  maintain  all  the  children  whom  you  pick  up  on  the 
rr»a  !-ide,  so  they  purposely  place  their  children  in  your 
way.  If  this  goes  on  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  child- 
ren whom  you  will  have  support." 


To  these  remarks  Tatla-aki  replied  ; — '*  There  is  nc^th- 
ing  stronger  than  the  affection  of  parents  for  their  child- 
ren. That  parents  should  be  able  to  overcome  thts  ^rong 
feeling  and  get  rid  of  their  offspring  mvist  be  owing  to 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  Themforc,  crvai  supposing 
that  they  purposely  hand  their  children  over  to  me»  I 
cannot  well  refuse  to  maintain  them.  If  in  doing  this  I 
were  in  any  way  stinting  the  members  of  my  household 
or  putting  them  to  inconvenience,  it  would  be  another 
matter.  But  1  am  merely  using  money  generally  squan- 
dered on  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  maintaining  childrai 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  provide  for  them.  P---'  •  * 
this,  I  am  a  man  of  some  rank  and  position,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  actuated  by  public  spirit  that  reaches  even 
to  the  lowest  strata  of  society.  The  number  of  children 
who  are  abandoned  on  the  roadside  in  this  country  is 
very  large.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  to  wipe  o 
which  I  regard  as  part  of  my  duty." 

Subsequent  to  this  his  earnestness  in  maintaining  and 
educating  the  children  of  the  poor  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  A  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  were  sent 
out  into  life  by  him  well  equipped  for  its  duties  and  well 
guarded  against  its  temptations. 
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HUMAN  NATURE   IN  A   VARIETY  OF  ASPECTS. 


CHAPTER     I. 

TN  the  time  of  Yoshimune,  the  eighth  Tokugawa  Shogun, 
(A.D.  17 1 7-1 744)  there  were  in  Japan  a  large 
number  of  noted  government  officials,  but  for  ability  and 
nobleness  of  nature  there  was  no  one  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  0-olca  Tadasuke,  Echizen-no-Kami.  For 
twenty*  years  he  was  one  of  the  Bugyo,  or  Mayors, 
of  Edo  ;*'  and  during  this  time,  agreeable  to  the  custom 
of  those  days ;  he  had  to  pass  judgment  on  some  hundreds 
of  legal  cases.  IVior  to  this  Tadasukc  had  ser\'ed  the 
Gt>vemment  as  Hugyo  of  Yamada,  in  Ise.  Though  of 
course  his  administration  of  justice  was  not  altogether  free 
from  the  faults  and  abuses  that  disfigured  the  legal  proceed- 
ings of  tlie  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  in  comparison  with 


*  It  seems  that  thae  were  always  two  Bugyo  in  Edo,  ami  they 
were  supposed  to  serve  in  turn  a  month  at  a  time.  Ikit  during  his 
tenure  ol  oflke  all  the  more  difficult  legal  cases  seem  to  have  been 
tried  by  (>olca  Tadasuke.  and  next  to  nothing  was  heard  of  tlie  existence 
ci  amother  bugyo. 
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his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  Tadasuke  was  little 
given  to  the  luse  of  torture,  and  he  abstained  from  various 
other  malpractices  of  the  courts  of  that  day. 

The  nobleness  of  some  men's  natures  seems  to  elevate 
them  above  the  meannesses,  the  follies  and  the  cruelties  of 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  Such  was  eminently  the  case 
with  O-oka  Tadasuke.  When  the  technicalities  of  law 
seemed  to  ascribe  guilt  to  individuals  who  to  his  discerning 
eye  and  practised  legal  judgment  seemed  to  be  innocent, 
he  had  a  hapj^y  way  of  ignoring  altogether  or  of  bring- 
ing forward  some  plausible  substitute  for  those  technicalities. 
Of  liis  mode  of  acting  on  these  occasions  it  may  doubtless 
fx;  said  that  it  destroyed  the  sanctity  of  law.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  replied  tliat  when  the  observance  of  the 
sanctity  of  law  and  the  administration  of  strict  justice  were 
plainly  incomjxitible  with  each  other  no  one  possessing 
.sucli  fine  moral  instincts  as  those  with  which  Tadasuke 
was  endowed  could  possibly  hesitate  as  to  what  course 
to  take.  Tadasuke  lived  in  an  age  in  which  there  was 
but  little  legal  criticism,  in  which  the  proceedings  of  Courts 
of  Law  do[XMuicd  more  on  the  administrators  of  the  Code 
than  on  the  character  of  the  Code  itself.  Few  but  the 
ju^^lgcs  ihenis<.'lvcs  knew  what  the  laws  were.  Most  of 
the  casos  upi>n  which  Tadasuke  pronounced  judgment,  and 
wheiv  his    nioiK*    of  procedure    strikes   us    nowadays  as  so 
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remarkably  shrewd   and    natural,  were  cases  of  which  none 

of  the    technicalities  of  precedence     fonned  a  part     They 

vrere  entirely  new  and   extraordinary  in   character,   such  as 

liad  never  occurred  before  and  were  likely   never  to  occur 

SLg3L\n.      His    mode,   or    rather    his    modes,    for    he    never 

oonfined    himself  to    any   one   in    particular,   of  extracting 

evidence    from  criminals    was  novel   in   the  extreme,*   and 

3iJch  as  could    only  be    adopted   by  a  judge    endowed  with 

octraordinary    original   genius.     The    knowledge   of  human 

nature,  the    fruitfulness    of  resource,    the    indomitable   per- 

severance    which   Tadasuke's   judgments    display    make  the 

O-^ka  Meiyo  Seidan\    one  of  the  most    interesting    as   well 

^  the   most    instructive    books   that   have    issued   from  the 

"modern  press.     From  this  work  I  liave  extracted  the  detaik 

given  in  the  following  tale. 

Among  the  cases  which  were  brought  before  Tadasuke, 
those  of  Ten-ichibo,  Echigo  Denkichi,  Murai  Choan,  Hikobei 
the  Komamonoya.X  Kihachi  tlie  Tobacconist,  Matsudo  Ghana, 
Konishiya,  Mizu-nomi  Muranokusuke,  and  the  one  I  am 
'^ow  about  to   relate,   that  of  Goto  Hanshiro,  are  the  chief. 

*  See  Appendix. 

T  The  O-oka  Meiyo  Seidan  contains  a  full  account  of  the  most 
"^  cases  tried  by  Tadasuke. 

+  Komamonoya  is  a  term  applied  to  the  man  who  sells,  or  the 
*^  at  which  articles  of  women's  toilet,  such  as  mirrors,  combs,  rouge, 
***^**^bnishes,  tooth-powder,  etc.  are  sold,  a  Fancy  Goods*  Shopkeeper. 
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Goto  Hanshiro,  though  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant, 
being  endowed  with  great  physical  strength  combined  with 
considerable  force  of  character,  and  being  propelled  by  unusu- 
ally strong  virtuous  impulses  from  his  earliest  days,  rose  to 
rank  and  distinction.  He  was  created  some  years  before  his 
death  one  of  Yosliimune's  Hatamoto,  His  life  was  spent 
on  belialf  of  others ;  and  he  therefore  stands  high  in  the 
list  of  those  to  whom  heroic  acts  are  entirely  unconstrsuned, 
flowing  out  fully  and  freely  from  their  heroic  natures  like 
water  from  a  fountain.  There  is  a  verse  of  Japanese 
poetry  which  runs  thus : — 

"Of  mefi  there  are  enough. 
"A  vian  there  is  not. 

"  Make  men  to  be  men  : 
"  And  a  man  you  will  be. 

*'  Act  like  a  man  : 
"  And  a  man  you  will  become^ 

With  tlic  sentiment  expressed  in  these  lines  giving 
colour  to  all  his  actions,  Hanshird  passed  through  the 
world  and  left  his  record  behind  him  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  liad  known  him. 

Goto  Hanshiro  was  born  in  Koya,  a  small  village 
situated  in  Sanuki,  near  the  castle-town  of  Marugame. 
His  father,  Hanzaemon,  was  the  owner  of  a  few  rice-fields, 
by  the    cultivation  of   which    he    managed   to  earn  a  com- 
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fortable  living.  Hanshiro  had  an  elder  brother  called 
Hansaku.  In  disposition  the  two  brothers  were  the  opposite 
of  each  other.  The  elder  one  was  quiet,  retiring  and 
unambitious;  the  younger,  full  of  spirit,  a" champion  amoi^ 
the  boys  of  his  own  age,  who  would  not  brook  an  insult 
from  any  one,  fond  of  fun,  mischievously  inclined,  but  with 
this  propensity  well  under  control.  Though  the  dispositions 
of  the  two  lads  differed  so  much,  they  were  nevertheless 
very  good  friends.  Affection  for  his  kith  and  Idn  was  one 
of  Hanshiro's  most  deeply  rooted  instincts.  No  son  could 
have  performed  his  home  duties  more  scrupulously  or  more 
earnestly  than  he,  arduous  as  some  of  these  were.  He 
cut  wood,  drew  water,  dug  the  ground,  carried  messages, 
and  executed  with  speed  and  regularity  all  the  minor 
tasks  which  devolve  on  the  sons  of  poor  parents.  The 
thorough  way  in  which  he  carried  everything  through 
that  he  took  in  hand  made  him  a  favourite  in  the  village 
of  Koya,  and  his  services  for  day-labour  were  in  constant 
demand.  But  as  the  proverb  has  it,  "  Even  he  that  is 
supposed  to  be  free  from  weaknesses  has  a  large  number."* 
There  is  no  man  without  some  weakness  or  propensity 
that  may  lead  him  astray  at  any  time.  "  It  is  owing  to 
their  propensities  that  men  diverge  from  the  right  path," 
says  Confucius.     Hanshiro,    though    free    from    many  of  the 

*  Kuse  nakuie^  nana-kuse. 
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vices  of  youtli,  was  given  to  taking  more  sake*  than  was 
good  for  him.  He  did  not  drink,  however,  to  the  CTCtent 
of  being  unfit  for  work,  and  therefore  this  habit  did  not 
prevent  his  obtaining  employment  in  the  village.  But,  like 
all  other  weaknesses,  it  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  prove  a 
cause  of  trouble,  being  calculated  to  excite  the  brain  and  unfit 
him  who  was  subject  to  it  for  the  cool,  circumspect  action  which 
certain  occasions  and  situations  render  necessary.  And  this 
is  just  what  occurred,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  the  story. 

Among  Hanshiro's  relations  there  was  a  man  called — 
Sajicmon.  Sajiemon  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  in  the  receipt 
of  an  income  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  koku  a 
year.  It  liappencd  tliat  when  Hansliiro  was  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  Sajiemon  had  occasion  to  send  fifty  tyo^ 
in  those  days  rather  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  a  friend 
in  Matsuyama,  lyo.  Sajiemon  thought  that  young  as 
Hansliiro  was,  rather  than  employ  a  stranger,  it  would 
be  better  to  send  him  with  the  money,  since  he  was  both 
honest  and  brave. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock,  on  a  winter  afternoon, 
when  Hansliiro  received  this  commission.  With  his  usual 
dcsixitch,  he  went  home  and  hurriedly  made  his  preparations 
for  starting  at    once.     His    parents,  on    learning  the  nature 


*  A  term  applietl  to  any  kind  of  fennented  liquor. 
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of  the  business  on  which  he  was  going,  were  very  much 
op[>osed  to  his  setting  out  with  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
within  two  hours  of  sunset.  But  his  youthful  intrepidity 
caused  him  to  scorn  their  advice  as  the  over-carefuhiess  of 
afiectionate  parents.  "  If  I  meet  a  robber  on  the  way,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  robber,"  said  he.  "  I  will  soon 
make  an  end  of  him."  And  off  he  went,  full  of  spirit  and 
daring,  eager  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  road. 

Long  before  he  reached  Matsuno-o,  his  first  stopping- 
place,  it  was  quite  dark.  On  his  arrival  at  that  village  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock,  he  felt  very  hungry ;  and,  as 
he  puiposed  travelling  on  through  the  night  '  and  as 
the  road  which  lay  immediately  before  him  was  very 
mountainous,  he  thought  he  had  better  make  a  good  meal 
there.  Going  therefore  to  a  small  wayside-inn,  he  ordered 
a  quart  of  hot  sake^  and  told  the  innkeeper  to  get  ready 
the  best  meal  he  could  for  him.  The  food  was  poor ;  but 
to  a  hungry  man  nothing  comes  amiss.  So  Hanshiro  soon 
demolished  what  was  set  before  him,  and  astonished  the 
innkeeper  by  ordering  another  quart  of  sake, 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !  You  do  drink  !  "  exclaimed  the 
innkeeper.  "  Two  quarts  of  sake  for  such  a  young  fellow 
is  not  bad,  I  must  say  \     What  makes  you  drink  so  much  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  HansWro,  "the  road  ahead  is  pretty 
stiff,  so  I    need  to    fortify   myself  against  it.     The  amount 
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of  sake  I  have  taken  is  not  more  than  I  shall  work  off  ia 
climtnng  those  hills." 

Just  as  Hanshiro  was  drinking  the  sake^  some  five  or 
six  palanqum  bearers  came  rushing  into  the  inn.  "  HaUoo, 
there !  Mr.  Innkeeper !  have  you  shut  up  shop  ?  "  shouted 
one  of  the  bearers.  "  Am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  just 
hand  us  some  sake^  will  you." 

Here  the  bearers  were  supplied  with  sake.  While 
they  were  drinking  it,  Hanshiro  took  out  his  purse  to  pay 
his  account,  and,  with  the  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness 
of  youth,  his  head,  moreover,  being  somewhat  muddled  by 
the  liqudr  he  had  consumed,  he  revealed  to  the  bystanders, 
who  were  watching  him  narrowly,  that  he  had  a  purse 
full  of  money.  Instead  of  keeping  the  money  he  was  to 
spend  on  his  journey  in  a  separate  purse,  he  seems  to 
have  had  it  and  Sajiemon's  money  all  in  one  bag,  which, 
by  its  length,  showed  that  it  contained  a  large  number 
of  coins.  While  Hanshiro  was  paying  his  account  two 
of  the  bearers  were  seen  to  whisper  to  each  other, 
and  presently  one  of  them,  addressing  Hanshiro, 
inquired  : — "  Ay,  young  chap !  where  may  you  be  off 
for?" 

Without  any  suspicion,  Hanshird  replied : — "  I  am 
going  as  far  as  Matsuyama,  and  purpose  travelling  through 
the   night.'' 
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"  It  is  very  dangerous  journeying  at  night,  as  you 
propose  doing,"  replied  one  of  the  bearers ;  "  had  you 
not  better  hire  a  palanquin  ?  Though  it  is  rude  of  me 
to  say  so,  you  seem  too  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money 
with  you,  and,  young  as  you  are,  surely  it  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  travel  alone." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  concern  yourself  so  much 
about  me,"  rejoined  Hanshiro,  "  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  dislike  palanquins,  and  being  naturally  a  good  pedestrian, 
who  thinks  nothing  of  doing  his  thirty  or  forty  miles  a 
day,  I  prefer  to  walk." 

Thus  saying,  Hanshiro  tightened  his  sandals  and  was 
preparing  to  start,  when  the  bearers  in  a  body  sprang 
up  and  began  to  urge  him  vehemently  to  ride  in  their 
palanquin.  "  Come !  ride,"  said  one  of  them.  "  There 
never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of  as  a  lad  so  young  as 
you  walking  in  the  mountains  at  this  time  of  night." 

**  If  you  won't  ride  ",  said  another,  "  then,  treat  us  to 
some  sake,*^ 

"  It  may  be  that  this  young  fellow  is  a  thief  who  has 
stolen  his  master's  money  and  that  he  is  now  trying  to 
run  away  with  it,"  remarked  a  third. 

Hanshird  saw  that  things  were  beginning  to  look  very 
i^ly.  But  he  determined  before  having  a  fight  with  the 
men  to  try  what  gentler  means  would  do.      So  he  quietly 
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replied  tx>  the  charge  of  having  stolen  the  money  by  in- 
forming the  coolies  who  he  was  and  by  explaining  to 
them  how  such  a  large  sum  of  money  came  to  be  en- 
trusted to  him. 

"  Very  well ;  "  said  one  of  the  bearers,  '*  that  may 
be  all  correct.  But  we  want  some  money,  so  be  quick 
and  give  it  to  us." 

Hanshiro  saw  that  further  reasoning  was  useless  and, 
feeling  that  he  was  no  match  for  such  a  number  as  con- 
fronted him,  he  thought  it  best  to  run  away.  So,  tyii^ 
the  money  tight  round  his  waist,  in  an  instant  he  made 
an  opening  for  himself  in  the  circle  of  bearers  who  sur- 
rounded liim,  and  was  about  to  set  ofiF,  when  one  of  the 
men  strctchcil  out  his  hand  ;md,  seizing  liim  by  the  clothes, 
said : — **  Do  you  think  \ou  arc  going  to  escape  like  that  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it  I  " 

'Die  bearers  now  cU^»soti  in  around  Hanshiro,  and  one 
of  tliom  tried  to  seize  liis  purse. 

The  lad  saw  that  it  was  no  iL<e  mincing  matters  any 
longer,  so,  snatdiinL:  up  one  of  the  foniis  belonging  to 
the  inn,  he  commenced  to  defend  aimsolf  against  his  as- 
sailant>i  in  ri^ht  earnest.  They  n'.s]Kxl  on  liim  pell-mell ; 
but  he  was  a  ix^werful  >oiini;  fer.ow,  and  he  wielded  the 
form  with  ai^Ility  and  skill  tha:  astonishevl  the  coolies. 
One  after  iiiioi::.:",    witii    biv*isev:    limbs    or    broken    crowns. 
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they  skulked  away»  until  Hanshiro  was  left  alone  in  the  inn. 
*'  Better    I    had    taken    the    advice    of  my    folks    and 

waited   till    the   morning,    instead    of  running   the    risk    of 

loiang   the  money  in   this   way,"    he   muttered  to  himself. 

•'  But,  however,  *  in  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound;'  as  the 
saying  is.  *  When  once  on  a  tiger's  back,  there  must  be 
no  getting  off;' — Dangers  surround  me,  but  encounter  them 
I  will,  yes,  and  surmount  them  I  shall,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken."     Thus  saying,  he  hurried  on  his  way. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  to  him  till  he  reached 
^^  forest  of  pines,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  scene 
of  the  affray  just  described.  Here  the  coolies  all  made 
tJieir  appearance  again,  attended  by  some  dozen  associates. 
Springing  out  on  Hanshiro  suddenly,  they  accosted  him  as 
follows  : — **  Aha  !  you  arc  he  who  attacked  us  at  the  inn, 
^h?  We  are  come  to  take  your  life,  your  clothes  and 
your  money  by  way  of  retaliation." 

"  Heavens !  here's  an  affeir !  "  exclaimed  Hansliiro. 
**  Now  they  will  make  an  end  of  me !  Anyhow,  I  will 
^e  hard ! "     So    saying,    he    put    his   back    against   a  pine 

tree ;  and,  though  he  had  no   weapon  in  his  hand,  hoping 

to  get  hold  of  one  in  the  first  encounter,  in  a  defiant  tone, 

he  shouted  : — *'  Come  on  !  " 

"  Let    us    kill  liim    at    once    before    any    one    arrives    to . 

assist    him,"    said    one    of  the    coolies.       And    thereupon. 
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rushing    at   Hanshird,    with    a    palanquin    bearing-pole    he 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  his  head. 

HansWro,  as  quick  as  lightning,  avoided  the  stroke;  and 
in  an  instant,  adroitly  seizing  the  pole,  thrust  it  into  the 
side  of  his  assailant.  The  man's  breath  was  taken  away 
by  the  blow  and,  reeling  over,  he  fell  to  the  ground  as 
though  he  were  dead.  Assailant  after  assailant  Hanshiro 
either  knocked  down  with  his  pole,  seized  and  sent  flying 
through  the  air  or  dashed  against  the  trees.  Thus  he 
held  out  against  his  foes  for  some  time,  but,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  the  staff  which  he  had  been  using  so  vigor- 
ously suddenly  broke  in  two. 

*'  Now  it  is  all  up  with  me,"  thought  the  lad.  But 
with  that  persistent  clinging  to  life  and  that  tendency  to 
hope  even  when  there  seems  nothing  to  hope  for  which 
is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  heroic  souls  and  which 
so  often  insures  the  realization  of  their  wishes,  Hanshiro 
determined  not  to  give  up  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
of  escape.  Weaponless  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  run  away.  He  set  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him  and  kept  well  ahead  of  his  foes  for  some  five 
or  six  clw,^  when  he  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  road 
divided  into  two  parts.     Hoping    to    elude    liis   pursuers  by 


*=358  Eng.  feet,  or  Vi5  stat.  mile. 
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SO  doing  he  took  the  less  frequented  of  the  two  roads, 
and  was  still  making  rapid  progress  when  suddenly  he 
was  confronted  by  some  seven  or  eight  men  who  had 
been  placed  in  ambush  here  to  intercept  him  in  case  he 
attempted  to  escape.  Seeing  that  further  flight  was  im- 
possible, he  seized  one  of  the  small  trees  that  grew  by 
the  road-side  and  commenced  to  defend  himself  against  his 
new  assailants.  But  he  nad  been  running,  and  he  found  his 
strength  failing.  While  in  the  act  of  aiming  a  blow  at  his 
foes,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Tlie  robbers,  for  such  they  were,  (though,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days,  they  acted  as  palanquin  bearers 
to  enable  them  to  fob  with  greater  facility),  seeing  this, 
commenced  their  attack  afresh,  and  made  sure  of  killing 
the  lad  there  and  then. 

Hanshiro  now  set  up  a  cry  of  despair.  ^^  Murder  I 
murder  I''  shouted  the  lad. 

But  how  useless  did  such  a  cry  seem !  What  answer 
could  be  expected  but  the  repetition,  and  hence  the  in- 
tensification, of  its  sad  accents  in  the  form  of  the  echoes  of 
the  wood?  At  such  an  hour  of  night  in  such  a  place 
what  likelihood  was  there  of  any  but  Heaven  hearing  the 
cry  of  distress  ? 

But  wonderful  to  relate,  human  ears  heard  that  voice, 
and    human    help    hastened   to   the    spot   from    whence    it 
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proceeded.  Suddenly  there  sprang  out  from  the  forest  a 
powerful  man,  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  a  warrior-pilgrim 
(Musha'shus:yjjcL),^ 

"  Away  with  you !  away  with  you !  you  greed-loving 
scoundrels !  "  shouted  the  man.  "  Life  is  too  precious  to 
allow  it  to  be  taken  in  this  fashion.  Cheer  up,  young 
fellow !  I  will  rescue  you." 

Here  the  champion,  springing  into  the  midst  of  the 
robbers,  with  a  huge  iron  bar,  such  as  were  used  in  those 
days  by  warriors  of  great  strength  and  skill,t  in  whose 
hands  they  proved  the  most  formidable  of  weapons,  com- 
menced to  knock  them  about  as  though  they  were  nine- 
pins. Flourishing  the  bar  right  and  left,  in  a  few  minutes 
he  had  worked  such  terrible  havoc  among  them  that  he 
and    the    lad    were    surrounded    by    their    di.sabled    foes. 


*  A  Musha-shu^^oja  was   a    person  who,  from  religious  motives,  o 
with  the  object   of   perfecting   himself   in    warlike   attainments,    tiavelle 
-'♦-»^'  as  a  warrior-pilgrim.     The  men  who  led  this  life  we 
'--'»  nf  their  pilgrimage  differed  considc 
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The  man  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  Hanshiio 
was  one  of  the  many  warrior-pilgrims  who  traversed  the 
country  in  search  of  adventure  at  this  time.  After  the 
affray  was  over  he  looked  round  to  see  what  liad  become 
tif  llanshiro.  He  found  that  the  lad  had  fainted,  and  was 
lyinj;  close  to  the  spot  wlicre  he  hati  previously  fallen.  Speedily 
the  gocxi  man  fetched  water  and  applied  restoratives,  and 
in  -1  few  minutes  llanshiro  rexived. 

After  thanking  his  benefactor  for  the  help  he  had 
given,  llanshiro  rclatetl  to  him  the  whole  history 
of  the  i>rc\'ious  night's  inciilents  and  tlie  events  tliat 
had  letl  to  them.  Whereupon  the  warrior-prlgrim  ob- 
M-r\eil :  —  "I  watched  you  as  you  withstood  those 
villains  wlv.)  assailed  you.  'Iliough  a  famier's  son,  you  are 
n«»  ordinary  lad.  V«)ur  exploits  to-night  astounded  me 
beyond  measure.'* 

'ITie  s|x:aker,  on  being  askeil  who  he  was,  said  ; — **  I 
am  GoU)  Goziienion  Hidcnviri,  fn^m  P'unai,  Hungo.  I 
practise  a  style  of  fencing  known  as  the  Mut',pyu^  or 
*  Swiinllcss-st)'Ie.*  Vou  nei-tl  not  fear  therefore  any  further 
troul>le  from  these  ri»bl>ers.  .As  the  distance  to  Matsuyama 
is  still  something  considerable,  however,  I  will  see  that 
y«>u  reach  that  place  in  safety." 

To  this  proposed  llanshiro  gladly  consentcil,  and  they 
M:t  out    for    3Iatsuyama.     From    conversation    held    on    the 
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road  Hidemori  learnt  that  Hanshird  was  higWy  esteemed 
by  his  parents  and  elder  brother,  and,  having  had  abun- 
dant proof  of  his  valour,  he  thought  to  himself: — "  How 
would  it  be  to  make  this  lad  my  heir  and  teach  him  the 
style  of  fencing  which  I  have  adopted  ?  Such  a  successor 
would  never  bring  reproach  on  my  name.  In  instructing 
such  a  daring  young  fellow  I  should  be  but  *  giving  wings 
to  the  tiger,'  as  it  were,  that  is,  I  should  be  making  one 
who  is  already  formidable  still  more  so." 

On  Hidemori*s  making  known  his  thoughts  to  Han- 
sliiro,  tlie  latter  fell  in  with  the  plan.  So,  after  delivering 
the  money  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  destined,  Hide- 
mori and  the  lad  returned  to  the  village  of  Koya  to  solicit 
the  consent  of  1  lanshiro's  parents  to  the  proposed  plan. 

Hanshiro's  father  listened  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion to  Hidemori  as  he  narrated  to  liim  Ilanshiro's  exploits. 
Though  loath  to  part  witli  so  brave  and  noble  a  lad,  he 
felt  he  could  not  well  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  man  but  for  whom  his  son  would  have  been  numbered 
with  the  dead, 

Hidemori  now  set  up  a  fencing  school  in  the  precincts 
of  Marugame  castle,  about  eight  miles  from  Hanshiro*s 
home.  This  Ilanshiro  found  ver}'  convenient,  as  it  enabled 
him  while  living  with  his  adopted  parent  to  visit  liis  real 
parents  and  elder  brother  whenever  he  wished. 
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From  monung  to  night  Hanshiro  practised  the  Mufd  style 
of  fencii^,  until  he  became  extremely  proficient  in  it,  when 
Hidemori  made  him  his  successor  in  the  fencing  school  and 
gave  him  the  name  of  Goto  Hidekuni.  When  this  had 
been  effected  Hidemori  started  off  on  another  pilgrimage, 
taking  an  eastward  direction. 


-><- 


CHAl^ER 


Hanshtro  kept   up   the   fencing   school   in    Marugamc 


Month   by   month  \m\ 
The    money    which    he 
0    his   parciits  or  ta  the  j 
itain  hhiBclf* 
happened  that  the  daily^ 
was  interrupted  one  day 


for  three  years    with 
fame    rose    higher    i 
received  as  fees    he 
poor,  keeping  only  i 

At  the  end  of  1 
routine  of  the  fcndng-i 

by  an  occurrence  which,  however  commonplace  nowadays^ ' 
was  in  those  times  a  great  event — a  letter  arrU'-'l  The 
messenger  who  brought  it  said  that  he  had  come  from  a 
very  distant  part  of  the  country.  The  letter  proved  to  be 
from  Hidemori,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Omama,  Kdtsuke, 
a  place  over  four  hundred  miles  from  Marugame. 

On  opening  the  letter,  Hanshiro  found  tliat  his  adopted 
fiither  was  dangerously  ill  and  desired  to  sec  him  as  soon 
as  possible.  So,  entrusting  his  pupils  to  the  care  of  a 
frientl,  he  set  out  or  Omama,  and  travelled  as  rapidly  as 
was  possible  in  those  da)*s.  Great  was  his  disappointment  on 
arrival  to  find  that  I  lidemori  had  been  dead  nearly  a  week. 

After  settling  Hidemori's  affairs,  Hanshiro  started  for 
Marugame  again,  with  the  intention,  however,  of  seeing 
Edo  on  his  wa\'  home. 
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On  the  outskirts  of  Kumagaya   there  were  at  the  time 

of  which  I  write,  as  now,  numerous  small  taverns  at  which 

for  a  few    cash    travellers    could    obtain    a  meal  and  a  cup 

or  two  of  jtf^^.     Late    one    winter    afternoon    there   arrived 

at  one    of  these    taverns    an    extremely    well-dressed    and 

refined    looking   married   couple.      Their   costume,    general 

appearance    and    whole     demeanour    indicated    that    they 

Were  unaccustomed    to  travel.     The  man  looked  as  though 

he  had  been  brought  up    in    ease  and  luxury.     Though  his 

^ace  showed  that  he  was  of  a  good  family,  and  his  equip- 

nients  were  those  of  a    high  class  knight,  his  limbs  lacked 

^he    muscle    and   the    development    which    inurement   to  the 

"^rdships  of  a  warrior's  life    is   calculated  to  produce.     His 

^vife's  delicate  frame  and    refined    ladylike  manners  showed 

^^^t  she  too  was  little    cut    out   for   enduring  the  toils  and 

Pnvations    which    travelling    in    those   days  necessarily    in- 

^Ived.     They  both  seemed  very  tired  when  they  reached 

^^e   little    tavern.      After    taking   their    meal,    they    were 

^ut  to  continue  their  journey,  when  the  innkeeper,  seeing 

^t  they  were  inexperienced  travellers,  thought  it  would  be 

^^ly  kind  to   inquire     where    they    were    going  at   such    a 

^ate  hour  in  the    afternoon.      To    this   query,  the  samurai^ 

*A  general  name  for  all  persons   who  were  privileged  to  wear  two 
^ords,  from  the  Shogun  and  Daimyo  down  to  the  lowest  grade.     Knight 
1       's  perhaps  the  nearest   English   approach    to   the    meaning  of  the  term, 
though  in  some  respects  somewhat  misleading. 


1 
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for  such  he  was,  replied,  "  We  are  on  our  way  to  Edo 
and  wish  to  reach  Kdnosu  to-night.  How  far  may  it  be 
to  that  place  ?  " 

**  People  say  that  it  is  only  twelve  miles  from  here," 
replied  the  innkeeper;  ''but  in  reality  it  is  more.  It  is 
now  after  four  o'clock,  and  the  road  between  this  and 
Konbsu  lies  along  an  embankment  that  is  infested  with 
robbers.  Excuse  me  for  making  the  remark,  but  3rour 
august  partner  does  not  look  as  though  she  could  bear 
such  a  long  joumey  after  the  fatigues  of  the  road  you 
liave  already  traversed.  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to 
put  up  here  for  the  night." 

Just  at  this  point  five  of  six  palanquin-bearers  came 
rushing  into  the  tavern.  And,  after  taking  a  glanCe  at 
the  married  couple  and  asking  in  what  direction  they  were 
going,  one  of  them,  addressing  the  samurai^  said : — *'  We 
are  on  our  way  home  and  can  take  you  cheap,  sir.  Please 
hire  our  palanquins." 

"  No,"  replied  the  samurai ,  "as  it  seems  to  be  some 
distance  to  Konosu,  and  travelling,  I  hear,  is  not  verj" 
safe  just  now,  I  think  we  had  better  put  up  here  for 
the  night." 

"  What  is  the  gentleman  saying  ?  He  is  no  doubt 
a  Strang jr  to  these  parts,"  rejoined  one  of  the  bearers. 
"The    innkeeper    has    evidently    been    trying    to    persuade 
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your  Honour  to  put  up  here  for  the  night.  Of  course  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  an  innkeeper  to  do  so.  It  is  said  to  be  twelve 
miles  from  here  to  Konosu,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  more  than 
seven.  We  will  take  you  for  three  sen,^  sir.  If  we  go 
quickly,  I  have  no  doubt  the  gentleman  will  not  object 
to  give  us  a  drink  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  This  is  all 
we  shall  ask." 

The  innkeeper  knew  that  the  men  were  highway- 
robbers  in  disguise ;  but  it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was 
worth  to  interfere.  So  he  held  his  tongue ;  and  the 
married  couple,  being  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the 
world  and  novices  in  travelling,  were  deceived  by  the  plausi- 
ble speech  of  the  men,  and,  entering  their  palanquins,  set 
out  for  Konosu. 

*'  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  innkeeper  to  his  servant  Yasukc 
after  they  had  started,  "  such  people  are  to  be  pitied. 
Any  one  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  they  are  ought  not 
to  travel  at  such  times  as  these.  There  tliey  are  in  the 
hands  of  robbers !  I  would  have  said  something,  but  did 
not  dare.  Ill-luck  take  it ! — Well  do  no  more  selling  to- 
day, lad.  There  is  no  knowing  how  many  more  of  these 
scoundrels  may  turn  up.  Up  with  the  shutters,  boy,  as 
sharp  as  you  can,  and  bolt  the  door.'* 


*  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  thirty  cents  nowadays. 
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Yasuke  hastened  to  obey  these  orders ;  and  had  nearly 
finished  the  closing  in,  when  a  huge  man,  wearing  two 
swords  and  carrying  a  large  iron  bar,  made  his  appearance. 

"  Master  is  right,"  said  the  lad  to  himself.  "  We 
have  not  seen  the  last  of  the  robbers  yet.  Here  is  a 
man  who  looks  to  be  their  chief." 

While  Yasuke  was  thinking  of  how  best  to  get  rid 
of  the  new  visitor,  "  Here,  here,  boy !  hand  me  a  cup 
of  sake^  will  you,"  shouted  the  traveller ;  "  and  get  ready 
some  fish.  Goodness  mc !  how  short  the  days  are  grow- 
ing !  "  And,  on  the  lad  delaying  to  bring  the  sake,  he 
added,  "  *  During  the  month  of  November  employ  no 
one  who  has  not  his  wits  about  him  * — a  true  saying 
enough  that — come,  boy  !  look  sharp !  What  are  you  up 
to   there?" 

Yasuke  eyed  the  stranger  from  head  to  foot.  He 
had  never  seen  any  one  who  looked  so  formidable  before. 
1  lis  limbs  were  all  of  unusual  size  ;  his  eyes  gleamed  with 
fire ;  his  hair  had  been  allowed  to  grow  long  in  the 
centre  of  the  head,  where  in  those  days  it  was  usually 
shaven  close  to  the  skin,  and  hung  in  a  disshevelled, 
careless  fashion,  adding  considerably  to  the  general  fierce 
appearance  of  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged.  "  This 
fellow  is  no  doubt  the  hjaJ  of  the  gang  of  robbers  who 
have    just  left    us,"    thought  Yasuke.     Bowing    low  to  tlie 
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ground  in  a  most  respectful  manner,  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  he  accosted  the  stranger  as  follows :— *'  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry,  sir,  that  you  should  have  had  the*  trouble 
to  come  here  for  nothing,  but  we  have  neither  fish  nor 
sake  left." 

"Well,  well!  what  a  place  to  be  sure!**  e^xclaimed 
the  traveller,  *'  you  liave  rice  I  sup^x)se,  I  will  take 
some  rice." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  rice  ready,"  replied 
the  lad. 

•*  Well,  then,  I  will  put  up  for  the  night  here.  I  sec 
yi>u  have  a  notice  outside  to  say  that  you  put  i)eople  up. 
Wi\\  some  rice  as  quickly  as  you  can,  will  you?" 

Thus  saying,  the  stranger  was  about  to  take  off  his 
sandals  and  go  up  on  the  mats,  when,  again  bowing  to 
tlw  ground,  Yasuke  iriteqx>sed  : — "  It  is  most  unfortunate,  sir, 
but  to-night  there  is  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  house, 
and  all  tlie  rooms  will  be  occupied,  so  we  are  not' able 
to  put  any   one  up  to-night." 

'•  The  Devil  take  .you  1  "  blurted  out  the  stranger, 
liN  iking  fiercely  at  the  lad.  "Who  are  you?  Are  you 
a  servant  or  tlie  master  of  this  house  ?  You  are  telling 
me  lies,  you  rascal!— why,  here  are  fish  in  the  tub— and 
here  is  sake  too.  Do  you  think  by  my  ap^K^arancc  tliat 
I  am  a  rubber?" 
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The  stranger  now  went  and  helped  himself  to  some 
sake,  and,  taking  out  a  quantity  of  money  from  his  purse, 
said  :— **  Here,  look  at  this !  I  can  pay  for  any  amount 
of  things.  You  are  surely  not  stupid  enough  to  think 
that  I  am  one  that  would  take  victuals  by  main  force  and 
run  away  without  paying  for  them  ?  " 

Instead  of  allaying  Yasuke's  suspicions,  these  remarks 
only  tended  to  confirm  them.  "There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  fellow  has  stolen  that  money,"  said  he  to  himself. 
"  No  ordinary  traveller  would  carry  about  so  much  money. 
I  must  get  rid  of  him  somehow  or  other." 

"  It  is  true,  sir,  **  observed  the  lad,"  that,  as  you  say, 
there  are  fish  and  sake  here,  but  they  are  in  readiness  for 
the  guests  who  arc  to  assemble  in  this   house  to-night." 

"  What,  lying  again  ?  "  rejoined  the  stranger.  "  I 
will  knock  you  down."  Here  he  clenched  his  fist  and 
raised  his  hand  as  if  about  to  strike. 

Whereupon  Yasukc,  thinking  that  "  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  \'alour,"  and  that,  as  things  were  begin- 
ning to  look  vciy  serious,  the  sooner  he  was  out  of  the 
roach  of  this  giant's  fist  the  better,  scampered  away  into 
the  next  room. 

The  innkeeper,  one — Hachigoro,  had  heard  all  that 
was  going  on  and  now   thought  it  high  time  to  interfere. 

"  I  am  afi*aid,"  sir,  said  Hachigoro,  bowing  low  to  the 
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(^oundy  "that  my  servant  has  been  very  rude  to  you. 
He  is  a  stupid  fellow.  We  have  fish  and  sake  in  the 
house,  sir,  so  please  take  as  much  as  you  like  of  both  ;  and 
if  there  is  anything  else  you  wish  for,  sir,  please  order  it." 

"  Come,  come !  "  replied  the  stranger,"  you  need  not 
make  so  many  apologies.  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  had 
no  business  to  take  sake  without  leave.  My  wearing  two 
swords  and  carrying  this  iron  bar,  my  size  and  general 
appearance  may  make  me  look  something  like  a  robber. 
Kut  I  do  not  relish  being  taken  for  a  robber  on  account 
of  my  looks." 

"  Of  course  not,"  replied  the  innkeeper.  **  Though 
I  do  not  mean  anything  personal,  people  are  not  to  be 
judged  by  appearances.  Even  Kan  Shin,  who  afterwards 
became  so  great,  was  once  seen  receiving  a  little  rice 
from  an  old  woman  who  was  washing  clothes.  And, 
^ubsequently  the  same  man  did  not  mind  cree()ing  beneath 
the  legs  of   vulgar    rustics.*     You    too,   though    your  out- 


*  Here  b  the  story  as  related  in  Chinese  annals.  One  diy  some 
yji.ths  of  the  town  in  which  be  was  residing  met  Kan  Shin  in  the  street 
.irwl  mockingly  sakl  to  him,  "  You  are  a  t)ig  man,  and  assume  gre:it 
airs,  going  about  with  a  sword  in  your  girdle,  as  though  you  were  a 
>cry  l)ra\e  man.  So  much  for  appearance.  You  are  :i  coward!  If 
you  tiiink  otherwise,  then  show  your  courage  b\'  coming  to  tif^ht  >iilh 
i.-s^     I  kit  if  you  are  afrakl  to  do  this,  then  rrawl  betvi-een  oiir  Ic^s.'* 

Shin  k)oked  at  the  youths,  and  then,  stooping  down,  crept  between 
ther  le^s.    The  townsfolk   joined  in  a  laugh  at  his  exi^nsc,  and  ni.ulc  up 
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ward  appearance  may  be  against  you,  are  a  man  the 
lustre  of  whose  heart  is  unsullied.  Like  the  lotus  in  the 
mud,  you  are  undefiled  by  your  surroundings." 

*'  Well,  well !  now  you  are  overrunning  the  mark !  " 
rejoined  the  traveller.  "  There  is  no  need  for  praising 
me  after  this  fashion.  You  are  a  rare  man  though.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  finds  a  countryman  who  knows 
anything  about  the  great  men  of  China." 

•'  Excuse  me  for  being  so  rude  as  to  say  so,  but  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,"  remarked  the  innkeeper,  "  the  gentle- 
man comes  from  the   neighbourhood  of  Sanuki." 

"  There  you  are  right,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  But 
how  did  you   find  it  out?" 

"  By  your  language  of  course,"  said  the   innkeeper, 

"  Well,  you  are  a  sharp  man,"  rejoined  Hanshiro.  "  Yes, 
\  hail  from  that  ^xirt,  and  am  no  other  than  Goto  Hide- 
kuni,  instructor  in  a  style  of  fencing  known  as  the  Mutoryti'' 

"  Ah !  "    exclaimed   the    landlord,    **  many  a  time   have 

tlicir  minds  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  cowards.  But  this  same 
Shin  livetl  to  become  a  noted  general  and  aided  the  Emperor  Koso  in 
bringing  the  whole  of  China  under  his  sway.  His  name  took  rank  with 
that  of  Sho  K:i  and  Cho  Kyo,  and  his  fame  will  live  for  ever. 

Some  insects,  says  tlie  author  of  this  story,  before  taking  a  great 
leap,  contract  their  Ixxlies  into  the  smallest  possible  space;  so  Shin, 
after  making  himself  as  small  as  he  could,  leaped  to  the  highest  post 
in  the  kingdom. 
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I  heard  of  you.  Goto  Hklemuri  was  well  known  in  this 
town.  Often  has  he  been  here  teaching  ;  and  niany  a  night 
lias  he  put  up  in  this  very  houso.  He  frequently  s|K>ke  of 
his  ado|)ted  son,  who,  he  said,  was  a  most  skilful  fencer. 
And  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  said  son  before 
nic.  This  is  interesting  indeed."  Here  the  two  men  com- 
mcnceil  ti>  converse  together  at  a  great  rate,  lianshiro 
giving  a  hLstor>'  of  the  whole  of  his  |)ast  life. 

At  the  close  of  the  conversation,  the  innkeeper  re- 
niiirked :— "  I  only  wish  you  had  reached  my  house  a  little 
earlier.     A  distressing  thing  liat)|)ened  here  just   now." 

Tlie  landloni  then  related  what  had  (xxumxl.  On 
he;iring  which,  lianshiro  e.Kclaimed,  "I  will  go  and  rescue 
these  travellers."  And  forthwith,  sj)ringing  up,  he  prejxu'ed 
to  set  out. 

•*  It  is  no  use.     It  is  too  late,"  said  the  innkee|)er. 

••  Kven  if  it  is  too  late,"  replieil  I  lanshiro,  "  I  will  go 
and  nwet  the  scoumlrels  on  their  way  back  with  the  s|k>iI, 
and  will  cut  them  to  pieces  and  restore  the  money  and  the  stolen 
^•Hxls  to  their  former  owners.  I  am  just  the  man  fur  such 
a  time  as  this.  I  have  no  one  dei)endent  on  me.  I  am 
f.»n!  of  fighting.  I  am  strong  and  tearless.  Where  the 
weak  are  0|)|)ressed,  there  does  lianshiro  delight  to  go. 
•  To  see  the  right  thing  to  be  done  and  not  to  do  it,  tliis 
is  cowardice/     Away  I  go  to  look  into  tliis   afiair.     If  my 
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search  prove  fruitless,  never  mind ;  at  any  rate  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  have  done  my  best."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  continued : — "  As  the  travellers  may  be 
wounded,  do  you  get  a  doctor  and  wait  here  till  I  come 
back.  Here,  please  take  charge  of  my  money  till  my 
•  retum :  I  shall  not  need  it." 

The  troubles  of  the  two  travellers  are  soon  told.  Un- 
suspicious, they  were  conveyed  to  a  lonely  spot  situated 
about  half  way  between  Kumaga}^  and  Konosu,  where 
there  stood  at  this  time  a  small  shed  which  contained  a 
Buddhist  idol.  Here  the  palanquins  were  lowered,*  and  the 
bearers,  surrounding  them,  said  to  each  other : — "  Come  !  we 
have  gone  far  enough.  Here  we  will  take  our  ease. 
Reckoning  the  value  of  their  clothes,  we  liave  a  prize 
worth  quite  a  hundred  ryoy  so  we'll  have  a  jolly  time  of  it." 

The  samurai  heard  this,  and  said  to  liimself :  — "  A 
pretty  trap  we  have  fallen  into !  Well,  it  is  fight  or  die 
— so,  little  as  I  know  how,  to  save  my  wife  from  death — 
fight  I  wilir 

One  of  the  bearers  now  came  forward  and  said : — 
"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  we  have  brought 
you  to  this  place  for  the  sake  of  robbing  you,  and  there- 
fore you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  deliver  up 
quietly  all  that  you  possess.  If  you  resist,  we  shall  take 
your  life." 
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*'  He  has  stolen  the  money  and  the  woman  too;  and 
we  will  relieve  him  of  both,"  said    another   of  the    men. 

"  Don't  parley  with  him,  but  make  haste  and  kill 
him,"  remarked  a  third. 

Ill-prepared  as  was  the  samurai  to  contend  against 
such  odds,  for  he  knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  art  of  fencing, 
yet,  urged  on  by  the  desperateness  of  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  he  drew  his  sword  and  com- 
menced to  fight  vigorously.  Better  armed  than  his  assail- 
ants, at  first  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  going  to  hold 
his  own  against  them.  Several  of  them  fell  wounded 
around  him ;  but  his  lack  of  training  began  ere  long  to 
show  itself  in  failure  of  strength,  and,  the  men  surround- 
ing him  on  all  sides,  he  found  it  no  longer  possible  to 
protect  himself  against  the  blows  of  their  clubs. 

Having  repeatedly  been  struck,  he  began  to  feel  that 
all  was  over,  when  his  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  a  great  stir  and  hubbub  which  was  taking  place 
among  the  robbers.  He  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction 
of  the  noise  and  caught  sight  of  a  giant  form  dashing  into 
the  midst  of  his  foes. 

"  Anothier  assailant,"  thought  the  samurai  for  a  moment. 
But  no — the  new  arrival  was  not  such.  For,  within  a  few 
minutes,  man  after  man  fell  before  the  crushing  blows  of  a 
heavy     iron-bar,    which    this    giant-warrior    wielded     as 
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though  it  were  no  heavier  than  a  feather,  until  not  a 
robber  was  left,  and  the  samurai  found  "himself  confronted 
by  this  mysterious  stranger.  Was  he  a  friend  or  a  foe? 
His  general  appearance  and  his  arrival  on  the  sp6t  at 
such  an  hour  seemed  unmistakably  to  indicate  that  he  was 
the  latter.  He  perhaps  was  the  head  of  another  gang  of 
highwaymen  and  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  plunderers. 

The  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  new 
arrival  was  Hanshiro.  Attracted  by  the  loud  weeping  of 
the  lady,  who,  while  her  husband  was  being  attacked, 
had  been  tied  to  a  tree,  Hanshiro  had  found  out  the  scene 
of  the  affray.  And  to  him  the  work  of  slaying  or  scat- 
tering a  dozen  robbers  was  mere  child's  play. 

While  the  samurai  and  his  poor  frightened  wife  were 
thinking  that  they  had  but  "  escaped  from  the  wolf  to  be 
devoured  by  the  tiger,"  Hanshiro  made  known  to  them 
who  he  was,  and  told  them  how  he  had  obtained  tlie  in- 
formation which  had  enabled  him  to  put  in  such  an 
opportune    appearance. 

The  samurai  was  badly  wounded.  Hafishiro  attended 
to  his  wounds,  and  then  bade  the  married  couple  get  into 
one  of  the  palanquins.  When  they  had  entered,  Hanshird 
struck  his  hands  together  and  exclamed  i-^— *'  There  natv  / 
I  was  a  stupid    hot   to    have    kept   two    of:  those*  fellows 
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alive  to  bear  the  palanquin  back  to  Kumagaya ! 
Well,  *  An  after-thought  is  as  good  as  no  thought  at 
all.'  So  I  must  make  a  shift  somehow  and  carry  them 
myself." 

Hanshiro  took  his  two  swords  and  his  iron-bar  and,  tying 
them  to  the  end  of  one  pole  of  the  palanquin,  managed 
to  partially  balance  the  weight  of  the  persons  inside,  and 
then,  making  up  for  the  deficient  weight  by  heavy  pres- 
sure on  the  other  end,  succeeded  in  bearing  the  convey- 
ance along  the  road.  Tremendous  as  was  the  strength 
required  to  carry  such  a  heavy  burden  any  distance  after  this 
fashion,  Hanshird,  who  had  trained  himself  to  succumb  to 
no  obstacles  whatever,  managed  to  reach  the  little  tavern 
at  Kumagaya  with  his  charge. 

Knocking  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  he    shouted — "  Eh ! 
Hachigoro ! — I  was  just  in  time  !     I  have  come  back  !  *' 

The  doctor  was  in  readiness,  and  the  traveller's  wounds 
were  promptly  attended  to. 

On  inquiry  Hanshird  fburtd  out  that  the  samurai  was 
f rom  Echigo ;  that  his  name  was  Shindo  Ichinojo ;  that  he 
had  been  a  retainer  of  Matsudaira,  Echigo-no-Kami,  the 
Baron  of  Takata ;  but  that  on  account  of  an  offence  com- 
mitted, for  which  he  expected  heavy  punishment,  he  had 
abruptly  left  the '  Baron's  service ;  and  that  one  Ohashi 
Bun-emon  had  assisted  his  flight  and  had  supplied  him  with 
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money  for  his  journey  to  Edo.  Ichinojo,  then,  was  on  his 
way  to  this  place  when  the  incidents  which  I  have  just 
described  took  place. 

Hanshiro,  who  though  so  daring  had  a  heart  capable 
of  deep  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  listened  with 
intense  interest  to  Ichinojo's  tale  of  suffering ;  and  at  its 
close  offered  to  conduct  the  married  couple  to  Edo  in 
person  and  to  set  them  up  in  business  there. 

So  after  they  had  remained  some  ten  days  at  Kuma- 
gaya,  Ichinojd's  wounds  being  healed,  HansWro  paid  all 
the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  at  the  inn,  and, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Hachigoro  to  his  brother — Chobei, 
who  kept  a  small  tavern  in  Bakuro-ch5  known  as  the 
Masashiya,  the  party  set  out  for  Edo  ;  which  they  reach- 
ed without  further  mishap. 

Hanshiro  remained  in  Edo  about  a  month  with  Ichinojo 
and  his  wife.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  after  making  them 
a  present  of  twenty  ryo^  exhorting  them  to  be  diligent  in 
business,  and  requesting  Chdbei  to  do  all  he  could  to 
help  them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  set  out  for  Marugame. 

Having  passed  through  Kanagawa,  Hanshiro  was  on  his 
way  to  Hodogaya,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  who 
was  walking  behind  him  as  follows  :— "  If  it  is  not  a  rude 
question  to  put,  may  I  ask  for  wliat  part  of  the  country 
you  arc  bound,  ar  ?  " 
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**  I  am  going  to  Marugame,  in  Sanuki,"  replied  Hanshir5. 

"  I  am  from  Omi,"  said  the  man,  "  and  am  now  on  my 
way  home,  and  so  our  road  is  the  same.  If  you  have  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  keep  you  company  as  far  as 
Omi." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  saying : — '  Go  to  Omi  (or  robbers  and 
to  Ise  for  beggars,'  "  replied  Hanshiro.  "  So  it  will  not  do 
for  me  to  be  oflf  my  guard  with  an  Omi  man  as  a  travel- 
ling companion!" 

"  The  gentleman  is  fond  of  a  joke,  I  see,"  replied  the 
man.  "  Because  people  have  given  the  Omi  folks  a  bad 
name,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  man  who 
comes  from  that  part  of  the  country  is  a  rogue.  I  am  a 
trader  who  has  been  to  Edo  on  business.  Having  plenty 
of  money  in  my  purse,  and  the  road  being  somewhat  dan- 
gerous, I  should  be  glad  to  have  protection  on  the  way. 
The  gentleman  being  an  honourable  knight,  I  should  feel 
quite  safe  if  allowed  to  travel  in  his  company." 

"  Very  good  then,"  replied  Hanshiro,  "  you  may  accom- 
pany me  if  you  will." 

For  some  days  they  travelled  together.  The  Omi 
man  g^ew  more  and  more  familiar,  until  he  began  to 
speak  and  act  as  though  he  had  known  Hanshird  for 
twenty  years.  This  gradually  awakened  the  latter's  suspi- 
dons.     So,  one  night,  while  the  two  were  drioWng  saie   at 
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a  tavern  at  which  they  had  put  up,  Hansluro  determined  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point.  Hence  he  quietly  remarked  : — 
'*  It  is  said  thnt  this  Tokaido  is  infested  with  those  robbers 
in  disguise  known  as  Goma-no-hai^  who  pretend  to  be 
very  frieadly  to  travellers  and  then  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  robbing  them.  You  seem  to  me  very  much 
like  one  of  those." 

"  I  am  discovered/*  thought  the  man  ;  "  but  Hanshiro  has 
no  proof  to  go  on,  and  therefore  he  can  do  nothing." 
So,  without  a  change  of  countenance,  he  replied : — 
**  Well,  the  gentleman  is  fond  of  saying  extraordinary  things. 
I  lad  I  boon  a  robber,  do  you  suppose  I  should  have  travel- 
led with  you  all  these  days  without  robbing  you?"  Thus 
s;i>'ing,  the  man  took  another  cup  of  sake. 

**  A  shrewd  fellow  this  !  "  thought  Hanshiro.  "  He  is  not 
lo  bo  caught  napping.  I  will  lay  a  snare  for  him,  however, 
and  nuke  him  show  liimself  in  his  true  colours." 

*•  St>  then  you  are  not  one  of  the  sharpers  of  whom  I 
have  heaixl,"  s;iiil  Hanshiro.  **  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
rather  anxiouJ?  to  meet  with  one  of  these  fellows ;  just  to  see 
whether  ho  coukl  get  over  me  or  not  Here,  look !  I  have 
n  hundred  rjO  /  "  taking  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  and 
showing  it  to  the  man  ;  "  suppose  now  that  you  were  a 
rogue,  I  would  defy  you  to  take  this  from  me."  Then  paus- 
i"Ki    he    aiKled :— "  lUit    I    am    forgetting    the     proverb— 
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•  Though  the  thief  may  take  his  ease,  the  man  who  wishes 
to  keep  Ms  property  never  shoukl.'  Perhaps  I  am  presump- 
tuous in  boasting  in  this  way." 

This  was  done  in  order  to  inform  the  man  that  there  was 
money  to  be  had  and  to  induce  him  to  take  prompt  action. 
The  man  was  aware  that  Hanshiro  was  very  fond  of  sake^ 
and  so  he  thought  that  the  best  way  of  acting  would  be 
to  induce  him  to  drink  Mmself  tipsy  and  then  to  rob  him  while 
he  was  in  a  dead  sleep.  Consequently  he  urged  Hanshiro 
to  help  himself  to  sake  freely. 

Hanshiro  saw  what  was  intended  and  his  fertile  mind  im* 
mediately  hit  on  a  method  of  outwitting  his  fellow-traveller. 
He  perceived  that  by  first  feigning  to  be  tipsy  and  afterwards 
pretending  to  be  asleep  he  could  catch  the  man  in  his  own 
trap. 

So,  after  taking  as  much  sake  as  would  have  intoxicated 
most  men,  but  which  owing  to  long  use  and  great  strength  of 
constitution  had  no  serious  effect  on  him,  Hanshiro  pretend- 
ed to  be  quite  tipsy.  He  sang  songs  and  shouted,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  guests  in  the  next  room,  who  remon- 
strated with  him  in  vain,  till  at  last  he  stretched 
himself  out  on  his  bed  and  pretended  to  fall  asleep.  His 
money  lay  near  him  beneath  the  quilt  in  a  long  bag,  a 
part  of  which  was  under  his  body. 

He  had  not  been  in  that  position  long  before  his  travel- 
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ling  companion,  creeping  stealthily  over,  seized  the  money 
and  was  about  to  to  go  off  with  it,  when  Hanshiro,  ndsing 
one  of  his  legs,  placed  it  on  the  man's  back  and  held  him 
down,    while  he  shouted  : — **  A  thief !  A  thief !  " 

Before  the  alarmed  guests  had  entered  the  room, 
partly  for  his  own  and  partly  for  the  guests'  amusement, 
Hanshiro  had  covered  the  man  with  a  quilt,  while  he  held 
him  tight  between  his  legs.  The  people  of  the  house  and 
the  guests,  after  searching  the  room,  said  that  there  was  no 
tliief  to  be  found  anywhere.  "  Here  he  is  beneath  the  bed- 
clothes !  "  exclaimed  Hanshiro. 

•*  Nonsense  !  "  they  replied.  "  The  idea  of  a  thief  hiding 
beneath  your  quilt !     You  are  humbugging  us  !  " 

'*  Come  and  see  then,"  said  he. 

On  removing  the  quilt  they  found  the  thief,  looking  as 
though  he'  were  in  a  vice  between  the  gigantic  legs  of 
Hanshiro.  He  had  his  sandals  on  and  all  his  equipments 
ready  for  taking  a  journey. 

"  As  it  is  late  to-night,"  said  Hanshiro,  "  we  will  tie  this 
fellow  up  to  the  post  till  daylight."  Thus  secured,  the  thief 
remained  till  the  morning,  when  he  begged  hard  to  be 
forgiven. 

Hanshird's  feeling  of  pity  overcame  his  sense  of  justice, 
and,  fearing  nothing  himself,  it  concerned  him  little  how 
much  others  had  to    fear    from    the    liberty    which    he    was 
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granting  to  this  robber.  So,  in  an  off-hand  way,  he  said  to 
the  man : — "  Death  is  the  punishment  the  law  assigns  for 
the  crime  you  have  committed,  but  I  will  spare  you.  You 
may  thank  your  stars  that  you  have  met  with  a  man 
like  me." 

Here  some  of  the  guests  at  the  inn  interposed : — "  It  is 
not  right  of  you,  sir,  to  treat  the  man  so  leniently.  He 
ought  to  have  some  mark  put  on  him  to  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  his  crime.     Allow  us  to  deal  with  him." 

"  Very  well ;  replied  Hanshiro ;  "  as  your  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  him  last  night,  I  suppose  I  cannot  very  well 
say  no." 

The  guests  took  the  robber  and,  after  plucking  the  hair 
from  one  side  of  his  head,  they  tattoed  him  on  both  the 
face  and  the  head  with  ink.  When  they  had  finished, 
Hanshiro  exclaimed  :— *'  That  will  do  I  that  will  do  !  "  Then 
calling  the  ;*obber,  he  said  to  him: — "Let  tliis  be  a  lesson 
to  you  not  to  thieve  in  future.  Whenever  an  evil  heart 
tempts  you  to  steal,  take  a  look  at  your  tattooed  face  and 
say,     '  /  had  better  not:  *' 

This  little  episode  being  over,  Hanshiro  set  out  on  his 
journey  and  reached  Marugame  without  any  further  adven- 
tures, where  he  resumed  his  duties  at  the  fencing-school. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Our  story  returns  to  the  fortunes  of  the  married  couple 

who  were  left  by  Hanshiro  in  Edo  m  charge  of  Chobei  at 

the  Musashi-ya,  Bakur5-ch5.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
easy  life  which  Ichinojo    had    lived    in    Takata,   and  to  his 

lack  of  all  soldier-like  qualities.  When  forced  to  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  wife,  the  deficiencies  of  his  train- 
ing came  more  and  more  to  light. 

Some  days  after  Hanshiro  had  left,  Chobd  came  to 
Ichinojo  one  day  and  said : — *'  I  think,  sir,  it  is  high  time 
for  you  to  commence  something  whereby  to  obtain  a  living. 
Being  a  samurai\  I  have  no  doubt  you  know  how  to 
fence,  could  you  not  open  a  fencing-school  ?  " 

"  Goodness  me  !  "  replied  Ichinojo,  **  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  fencing.  How  to  brandish  a  sword  I  have 
no  more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  moon  ;*  and  my  know- 
ledge of  sjicar-exercisc  is  no  better.** 

"  Then  "  replied  Chobei,  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  can 
write  well,  having  been  educated  as  a  gentleman's  son. 
Why  not  start  a  writing  school  ?" 

"  That  would  be  impossible  '\  replied  Icliinojo ;  "  I  write 
a  very  bad  hand/' 


*  Not  strictly  true,  as  Ichinojo  did  defend  himself  against  the  robbers 
for  a  while. 
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"Really!"  exclaimed  Chobei.  "  Well— let  me  see 
now — what  can  you  do  to  earn  some  money  ?  "  Chobei 
turned  his  head  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  looking^ 
immensely  puzzled  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  continued : — 
"  If  you  will  allow  me,  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  a 
li\ing.  The  thing  I  am  going  to  suggest  though  is  some- 
what arduous;  but  by  acting  carefully  you  can  make  it 
pay  very  well.  I  propose  tliat  you  should  become  a 
purchaser  of  waste-papor  and  such  like  things/* 

To  this  the  samurai  consented,  without  realizing  what 
the  following  of  such  an  occupation  involved. 

"  It  will  never  do  for  you  to  have  such  a  grand  name  as 
Shindo  Ichinojo  as  a  waste-pajx:r  buyer,"  continued  Clk>bji ; 
"you  had  better  change  your  name.  And,  to  show  that  you  are 
connected  with  me,  the  first  syllable  of  your  name  sliall  bj  Cho  ; 
and  the  second  hachi.     Chohachi,  then,  shall  be  your  name." 

Chohachi  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  nagaya*  near 
Chubei's  house,  where  he  commenced  his  new  life. 

The  first  day,  bearing  with  him  a  scale  of  rates  at 
which  he  was  prepared  to  purcliase  paper  and  other  articles, 
which  liad  been  drawn  up  by  Cliobei,  Chohachi  set  out  on 
his  rounds.  Without  opcnin;^  his  li|)s,  he  j)assj<l  through 
the  streets.     As  he  walkeil    along,    he  solilotiuiAxl  thus : — 


*A  long  row  of  houses  under  one  ruof. 
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"  Ah  !  true  is  the  saying  : — (Among  blossoms  the  cherry  is 
the  best;  among  men,  the  knight). f  To  think  that  I,  who 
have  been  receiving  two  hundred  koku  a  year,  should  have 
come  to  this !  It  is  true  that  it  was  brought  on  by  my  own 
folly ;  but  it  is  hard  to  bear  nevertheless.  Oh  that  I 
could  forget  that  I  was  bom  a  samurai  !  Though  unknown 
to  those  I  meet,  the  very  sight  of  a  military  man  makes  me 
feel  utterly  ashamed  of  myself." 

With  his  mind  full  of  such  thoughts,  stealthily  he 
crept  along  through  street  after  street,  only  studying  how 
he  should  get  out  of  people's  way.  The  consequence  was 
that,  though  he  carried  a  basket  in  which  he  was  to  have 
put  the  articles  that  it  was  intended  he  should  purchase, 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  and  he  wandered  on  and 
on,  till,  when  night-fall  reminded  him  that  it  was  time  to 
retrace  his  steps,  he  found  himself  far  away  from  Bakurd- 
cho,  and  without  a  notion  of  the  direction  in  which  it  lay. 
So,  not  having  the  sense  to  ask  the  way,  he  paid  two  sea 
for  a  guide  to  conduct  him  back  to  his  house. 

On  reaching  his  home,  he  found  that  Chobei  had  just 
come  over  to  hear  how  he  had  fared.  Disappointed 
enough  was  the  innkeeper  to  hear  the  result  of  his  depen- 
dant's first  day's  toil. 

\  Hami  wa  sakuru-^it 
Hilo  wa  bushu 
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The  next  day  Chdhachi  set  out  again ;  but  he  found 
the  same  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  his  altered 
circumstances.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  summon 
courage  to  call  out,  "  Waste-paper !  waste-paper !  "  The 
words  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat  when  he  tried  to  utter 
them.  But  he  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  call  by  repeating  the  words  aloud  in 
some  unfrequented  place  where  no  one  could  hear  him.  So 
he  went  out  to  the  fields  at.  the  back  of  the  Asakusa 
temple,  and  in  a  lonely  si>ot,  where  he  tliought  no  soul 
could  overhear  him,  raising  his  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  he 
called  out : — **  Kami  ktizu  ya  de  gozai  ! — Ktizu  wa  tantari^ 
masat  ka  ?  "  *» 

Near  the  spot  which  Chohachi  had  chosen  for  practis- 
ing his  cry  some  children  were  playing.  Hearing  a  man 
shouting  out  **  waste-paper,"  in  such  a  funny  place,  they 
thought  that  he  must  be  bewitched.  **  Come,  come !  *' 
said  one  of  the  lads  to  his  companions ;  "  here  is  a  pai)er- 
buyer  who  has  been  bewitched  by  a  fox!  Let  us 
l>elt  him." 

Whereupon  they  commenced  throwing  stones  at 
Chohachi ;  who,  running  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  would 
carry  him,  exclaimed : — "  This  ICdo  is  a  bad  place  and  no 

•  ••  The  wane-paper  man !    llavc  you  ik>  woste-iuper  ? " 
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mistake!  Even  the  boys  here  can't  let  a  stranger  alone 
without  molesting  him." 

Thus  ended  the  second  day's  work ;  for  Chohachi 
was  far  too  much  upset  by  this  occurrence  to  do  anytliing 
more  that  day. 

Chobei  was  excessively  amused  by  the  account  that 
Chohachi  gave  of  his  experiences  on  his  return ;  and, 
bursting  with  laughter,  he  said : — **  It  was  quite  natural 
that  the  boys  should  say  what  they  did :  for  who  would 
suppose  that  any  one  but  a  madman  would  be  shouting 
*  waste-paper '  in  a  place  where  not  a  soul  resides  ?  It  is 
natural  too  for  a  man  who  has  occupied  your  position  to 
be  ashamed  to  call  out,  *  waste-paper,'  in  the  public 
thoroughfares.  I  can  fancy  how  the  words  must  stick  in 
your  throat.  But  you  must  try  and  get  over  this  feeling. 
I  will  endeavour  to  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty.  There 
is  a  line  of  poetry  which  says : — 

'The  small  trader  who, 
'Day  by  day, 
•Acts  as  a  clock.' 

If  a  hawker  or  purchaser  of  small  things  goes  by  the  same 
places  at  the  same  time  every  day,  gradually  his  punctuality 
serves  to  tell  people  what  time  of  day  it  is ;  and  thus  his 
regularity  tends  to  attract  attention  to  himself,  first,  and 
then  to  his  trade.      As  he  passes,  people  say,  'There  goes 
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the  paper-buyer !  *  or,  '  There  goes  the  tea-man !  It  is  no 
doubt  such  and  such  o'clock  ; — it  is  high  time  to  be  cooking 
the  rice  for  dinner ; '  or,  '  My  husband  will  soon  be  home 
from  his  work  ; '  or,  '  Ofusa  will  soon  be  back  from  school ; ' 
and  so  there  springs  up  a  kind  of  intimacy  between  the 
residents  and  the  punctual  tradesman,  which  leads  the  former 
to  i)refer  to  carry  on  business  with  him  rather  than  with  any 
one  whose  \isits  have  been  less  frequent  or  less  regular. 
Thus  it  b  that  continual  keeping  at  a  thing  brings  its 
rewaitl  in  the  long  run.  Now  there  is  little  use  in  going, 
as  you  have  been  doing,  through  the  grandest  streets  of 
the  town.  You  should  go  to  tlie  back  alleys  and  pass  the 
same  houses  at  the  same  time  every  day,  and  as  you  pass, 
speak  a  dvil  won!  to  the  inmates  of  the  houses.  Such  as^ 
•  This  \s  a  very  cold  day ;  '—or,  *  There  is  no  doing  any- 
thing such  rainy  weather  as  this ; '  or, — *  A  busy  time  tliis, 
>f rs.  I  likobei !  '  or,  *  What  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather  we 
are  havii^ ! '  Then,  just  before  you  take  your  leave,  you 
sihould  say : — *  I  suppose  you  have  not  any  old  scraps  of 
fiaper  to  sell  ?  '  " 

The  next  day  Chohachi  started  on  his  rounds  again. 
Acting  on  Chobei's  adxioe,  he  went  to  the  back  alleys,  and 
saluted  the  residents  in  a  most  civil  manner. 

But,  knowing  no  other  language  save  tliat  in  general 
ibc  among   samurai,  and  no   civility    but  tliat    practised  by 
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gentlemen  and  ladies,  his  salutations  were  far  above  the 
heads  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended  and  often 
excited  their  laughter.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of 
the  language  which  he  used  in  addresang  his  would-be 
customers  : — "  To-day  the  weather  is  superb !  That  you 
and  your  august  family  are  all  in  the  enjoyment  of  health 
is  a  subject  for  the  most  hearty  congratulations.  I  am 
Chohachi,  a  paper-buyer  who  lives  with  a  householder 
named  Chobei  in  the  second  ward  of  Bakuro-cho.  I 
earnestly  beg  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  me 
to  make  your  acquaintance. — Do  you  happen  to  have  any 
old  paper  to  sell  ?  '' 

The  old  women  in  the  back  streets  listened  toTiis 
polite  six:cches  without  understanding  a  word,  but  were 
very  pleased  nevertheless ;  for  they  felt  that  his  looks  and 
gestures  showed  that  he  meant  to  be  very  polite  to  them. 
As  he  was  civility  itself,  he  went  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Civil  Paper-buyer,"  and  gradually  people  grew  to  be  fond 
of  him  and  preferred  to  deal  with  him  rather  than  with  any 
one  else.  Thus,  as  had  been  predicted  by  Chobei,  Chohachi 
became  unusually  popular ;  and,  with  the  advantage  of 
Chobei  s  advice  in  all  matters  of  difficulty,  he  managed  to 
maintain  himself,  his  wife  and  a  little  girl  who  had  been 
born  to  them  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Edo. 


CHAITER    IV. 

The  uncertainties  of  life  are  so  great  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  from  what  affluence  to  what  poverty  men 
may  fall.  The  events  I  am  now  about  to  relate  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  this. 

One  day,  some  seventeen  years  after  Chohachi  liad 
settled  in  Kdo,  he  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  offer  up  his  thanksgivings  to  Kwan-on,  the  goddess  of 
mercy,  for  the  blessings  he  had  received.  Though  no 
more  of  a  belic\'cr  in  supernatural  help  than  most  of  the 
knights  of  his  day,  occasional  homage  to  the  gods  being 
tme  of  the  recognized  obligations  of  a  gentlemen,  Cho- 
hachi felt  that  his  good  breeding  demanded  a  certain 
amount  of  devotion.  So,  with  a  light  heart,  full  of  holidiy 
rather  than  religious  feelings,  after  arraying  himself  in 
his  best  clothes,  Chohachi  set  out  for  the  Asakusa 
Kwan-on  temple,  where  he  made  his  contributions  to  the 
priests  and  offered  up  thanksgivings  to  the  goddess. 

After  this,  with  the  intention  of  worshi|>ping  at  Ueno, 
he  started  for  that  place  and  got  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  little  hill  which  leads  up  to  the  temple.  Here  he 
noticed  that  a  number  of  beggars  were  asking  for  alms. 
One  of  them  especially  attracted  his  attention :  partly 
because  of  the  extreme  poverty  which  his  dirt   and    rags 
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seemed  to  indicate,  partly  on  account  of  his  wearing  a 
fukaaniigasa^^  and  partly  owing  to  his  having  a  crest  on 
his  ragged  garments,  which  Chohachi  seemed  to  remem- 
ber having  seen  somewhere  at  some  time  or  other.  On 
thinking  it  over,  Chohachi  remembered  the  crest  as  that 
of  his  old  friend  in  Takata,  Ohashi^  Bun-emon.  With  the 
object  of  inducing  the  beggar  to  speak,  and  of  thus  hav- 
ing a  further  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness  of  his 
surmises,  Chohachi  threw  down  a  few  coppers  in  front  of 
him.  These  the  beggar  picked  up,  immediately  thanking 
him  for  them  in  a  most  polite  way. 

Chohachi  no  sooner  heard  the  beggar's  voice  than  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  is  no  other  than 
Bun-emon." 

Not  wishing  to  confer  with  him  in  public,  Chohachi 
determined  to  follow  the  beggar  to  his  lodgings  and 
satisfy  himself  about  his  identity  there.  This  he  did ;  and 
found  that  he  was  living  in  an  abominably  filthy  place, 
lie  occupied  a  small  room  in  a  very  low  class  nagaya^  which 
was  inhabited  by  beggars  of  all  ranks  and  grades,  who  at 
the  time  of  Chohachi's  visit  were  engaged  in  practising  over 


*  Ltt'.  A  deep  braid-work  hat:  so  made  as  to  completely  hide  the 
face  from  view,  resembling  therefore  the  visor  of  the  west.  These  hats 
were  worn  by  men  who  had  some  special  reason  for  not  wishing  their 
identity  to  be  known. 
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their  various  arts  and  devices  for  obtaining  money.  Some 
were  training  birds,  others  monkeys ;  some  were  dancing, 
others  wrestling ;  some  were  imitating  the  cawing  of  the 
crow,  the  screech  of  the  owl,  or  the  roar  of  some  wild 
bea.«>t ;  while  others  were  raving  with  cranky  voices  the 
words  of  some  old  song. 

On  Chohachi's  making  himself  known  to  Bun-emon, 
for  such  the  beggar  proved  to  be,  the  latter  gave  him 
the  history  of  his  fall.  Unlike  that  of  Chohachi,  Bun- 
emon 's  fall  had  been  brought  about  by  no  fault  of  his 
own.  C>n  the  contrary,  it  was  the  result  of  the  most 
scrupuloas  honesty  on  his  |xirt.  Bun-emon  related  to 
Chohachi  how,  as  was  so  frequently  the  case  in  those 
cbys,  his  lord  had  surrounded  himself  with  flatterers  ;  how 
these  flatterers  had  combined  against  all  the  baron's  most 
faithful  councillors ;  how  in  consequence  of  this  one  after 
an«ilher  the  best  of  his  retainers  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
baron's  service,  until  he  (Ikin-emon)  was  the  only  one  left ; 
and  how  that  he  had  determined  to  hold  on  and  endea- 
\-our  to  oust  the  flatterers  from  the  |x>sition  they  had 
obtained,  but  that  they  had  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
••  I  might,"  and  Bun-emon,  "  have  gone  into  the  service 
of  another  lord ;  but,  as  the  saying  is,  '  A  faithful  serv- 
ant can  only  serve  one  master,'  so  rather  than  take 
employment  elsewhere  I  prefer  to  wait  for  the  dawn  of  a 
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better  day.  I  live  in  hopes  of  being  able  at  some  future 
time  to  return  to  the  service  of  my  first  and  only  master, 
Echigo-no-Kami." 

Chdhachi  went  home  and  told  his  wife  what  had  oc- 
curred. The  two  agreed  that,  as  they  were  now  in  a 
comparatively  prosperous  condition,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  make  a  present  of  money  to  an  old  friend  and 
benefactor  who  had  been  reduced  to  such  abject  poverty. 
To  neglect  to  do  this  would  be  base  ingratitude.  The 
sum  they  fixed  on  as  suitable  to  the  occasion  was  twenty- 
five  ryo ;  rather  a  large  amount  for  a  waste-paper  buyer 
to  provide,  in  fact,  entirely  too  big  a  sum  for  Chdhachi  to 
obtain  in  any  Ordinary  way. 

After  consultation  Chohachi  and  his  wife  agreed  tliat 
under  the  circumstances,  painful  as  it  might  prove,  it  was 
their  solemn  duty  to  sell  their  daughter  Ko.  This  they 
did,  receiving  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ryo  for  her.* 

Shortly  after,  Chohachi  went  one  night  to  Bun-emon's 
house  and  with  many  apologies  for  the  smallness  of  the 
sum,  presented  the  twenty-five  ryo. 

"  I  appreciate  fully  the  kind  feelings  evinced  by  the 
offer  you  make,"  said  Bun-emon,  "  but  I  cannot  think  of 
accepting  the  gift.      The   help  I  gave  you  years  ago    was 

*  This  was  a  very  common  practice  in  andent  Japan. 
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n*»t  affonlccl  with  the  expectation  of  any  return  being 
made  for  the  same.  ^  I  am  not  so  poor  but  that,  did 
4Kxasion  call  for  it,  I  could  appear  in  the  Shog^un's  ranks  all 
cf^uippcd  for  battle  at  a  moment's  notice.  "  Look  here !  " 
said  he,  producing  a  sword,  a  coat  of  armour  and  other 
weapons,  which  were  all  in  good  order,  *'  I  am  not  so 
iv>verty -stricken  as  my  beggar's  garb  may  seem  to  imply. 
I  have  no  use  for  much  money  just  now.  What  I 
receive  as  charity   is    ample    to    supply    my    few    wants." 

On  Chohachi's  jvessing  the  matter,  Hun-cmon  grew 
angr>',  and  said,  *'  You  know,  Shindo,  that  having  once 
said  that  he  will  not  do  a  thing,  no  words  of  yoUrs 
oin  make  Ohashi  Bun-emon  alter  his  mind.  So  please  say 
no  more  about  it." 

Chohachi,  still  cnotinuing  to  press  his  acccptince  of, 
if  ni>t  the  whole,  at  any  rate  a  jxirt,  of  the  money,  Bun- 
em«>n  suddenly  left  the  house,  saying  as  he  went,  **  Irl.xcuse 
me  !  I  have  .some  business  that  must  Ix:  attended  to  at  once." 

Ch<'>hachi  took  this  opportunity  of  placing  the  money 
in  the  tobacco-box.  Having  <lone  this,  he  forthwith  left 
the  house. 

Bun-emon  on  his  return  discovered  the  money  and 
was  very  much  annoyed.  **  You,"  said  he  angrily  to  his 
wife,  "  woman-like,  have  been  weak  enough  to  allow  this, 
have  you.     Why  did  you  not  return  the  money  to  Shindg 
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before  he  left  the  house?  It  is  said  that  people  are  no 
longer  themselves  when  they  become  poor.  So  1  suppose 
you  have  been  tempted  by  poverty  to  act  in  this  way. 
But  I  am  extremely  grieved  that  such  a  thing  should  have 
happened." 

The  wife  replied  that  she  had  not  discovered  the 
money  till  after  Shindd  had  left  the  house.  Bun-emon 
wished  to  return  the  money  at  once,  but  as  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  knew  where  Chohachi  lived,  this  was 
impossible. 

Bun-emon's  wife,  however,  was  a  woman  that  had  her 
wits  about  her;  and,  seeing  that  her  husband  was  boiling 
over  with  rage  at  being  left  with  the  money  on  his 
hands,  she  addressed  him  as  follows : — "  That  the  money 
cannot  be  returned  at  once  is  very  plain.  That  it  is  not 
well  for  us  to  keep  so  much  money  by  us  is  no  less 
plain.  You  have  lately  put  one  of  your  best  swords  into 
pawn.  Suppose  you  redeem  this  sword  by  paying  the  sum 
borrowed  out  of  this  twenty-five  ryo.  After  selling  the 
sword  you  can  make  good  this  money  again.  By  the 
time  you  have  the  money  ready,  Shindo  will  be  paying 
us  another  visit,  and  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  hear  that, 
failing  to  accept  it  as  a  gift,  you  have  notwithstanding 
made  some  temporary  use  of  his  money.  There  is  every 
reason   for   your  doing    something   of  this   kind;    as   the 
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pawnbroker  is  constantly  coming  and  saying  that  if  we 
do  not  pay  the  money  at  once  he  will  be  obliged  to  sell 
the  sword." 

Hun-emon  agreed  to  this  plan;  and  the  next  day  he 
proceeded  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop.  The  said  shop  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Aburaya  and  was  kept  by  one — Goheii 
The  pawnbroker  was  absent,  but  his  head-clerk,  a  man 
named — Kyubei,  of  whom  more  anon,  was  at  home  ;  and  to 
liim  Bun-emon  paid  the  sum  of  thirteen  ryo  fifty-six  sen 
in  redemption  of  his  sword  and  other  articles  ;  which  articles 
he  at  once  conveyed  to  his  house  in  Yamazaki-cho. 

On  reaching  his  home,  Bun-emon  arrayed  himself  in 
his  very  best  attire  and  went  oflf  to  a  rich  baron's  mansion 
to  sell  his  sword. 

Kyubei,  the  pawnbroker's  head-clerk,  was  extremely 
annoyed  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Bun-emon  at  the  shop 
for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  weapon.  He  knew  that 
the  sword  was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  he  thought  that 
the  money  lent  on  it,  though  not  a  fourth  of  what  the 
\\eafK>n  was  worth,  was  far  too  much  for  such  a  man  as 
I^n-emon  to  pay  back.  So,  up  to  the  morning  of  its 
owner's  arrival,  he  had  looked  upon  the  sword  as  belong- 
ing to  his  master,  or  rather  as  his  own  property  ;  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Kyubei  was  a  most  dishonest  ser\ant  and, 
having  oorte-MiiioAe  to  do  as  he  pleased  in   the  business. 
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he  took  good  care  to  give  Tiis  master  as  few  of  its  profits 
as  possible.  "  By  this  redemption,"  he  argued  to  himself* 
"  I  have  lost  certainly  eighty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  f'y^." 

It  is  only  with  the  worst  of  men  that  disappointment 
prompts  to  malicious  action  against  the  persons  who  have 
in  some  way  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 
Kyubei,  however,  was  such  a  man.  So  enraged  was  he 
by  the  loss  of  the  sword  that  he  at  once  determined  to 
give  vent  to  his  chagrin  by  ruining  the  man  who  had 
robbed  him  of  his  spoil.  Bun-emon's  poverty  would  have 
shielded  him  from  the  attacks  of  most  men  occupying  the 
position  of  Kyubei.  To  wish  to  persecute  the  powerful 
and  the  rich,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  they  have 
excited  hatred,  is  a  feeling  which  is  shared  by  a  large 
number  of  human  beings,  but  the  cases  are  rare  in  which 
a  man  who  is  begging  his  bread  becomes  the  object  of  a 
malicious  attack,  and  especially  when  no  result  of  the 
persecution  can  be  looked  for  beyond  the  imprisonment  or 
perhaps  the  death  of  the  offender.  But  a  life  full  of  evil 
deeds  had  made  the  dastardly  heart  of  Kyubei  capable  of 
all  this  and  of  much  besides,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

No  sooner  had  Bun-cmon  left  the  shop  than  Kyubei 
resolved  that  he  would  accuse  him  of  theft.  Knowing 
that  the  greater  the  theft  the  more  certain  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  accused,  and  having  determined  that,  to  make 
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up  for  his  disappointment  in  not  getting  the  sword,  he 
would  relieve  his  master  of  the  sum  of  money  which 
Bun-emon  was  to  be  accused  of  thieving,  Kyubei  fixed  the 
amount  at  one  hundred  ryd.  Of  this  sum  Kyubei  took 
immediate  possession,  and  set  out  the  same  afternoon  for 
Bun-emon*s  house,  to  accuse  him  of  having  stolen  the  money 
when  he  came  to  the  shop  to  redeem  his  property. 

When  Kyubei  reached  Yamazaki-cho,  Bun-emon  had 
not  returned  from  the  baron's  mansion,  whither,  as  will  be 
remembered,  he  had  gone  to  sell  his  sword.  Before  enter- 
ing Bun-emon*s  house,  Kyubei,  anxious  to  pick  up  some 
litde  information  whereon  to  found  his  accusation,  chatted  a 
little  with  the  beggars  who  were  lounging  about  near  the 
entrance  of  the  house,  with  most  of  whom  his  occupation 
had  made  Wm  femiliar.  From  them  he  learnt  that  Bun-emon 
had  been  seen  going  away  that  afternoon,  decked  out  like 
a  fine  gentleman,  and  that  people  were  wondering  where 
he  obtained  the  money  to  purchase  such  grand  clothes, 
being  only  a  beggar  by  profession. 

'^Just  the  kiiid  of  information  I  wanted,'*  exclaimed 
Kyubei.  Entering  Bun-emon's  house,  he  forthwith  accused 
him  to  his  wife,  Masa,  of  having  stolen  that  very  morning 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  ryd,  "  And,"  said  Kyubei,  "  in  my 
opinion,  my  master  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
robbed  by  your  husband ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
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a  man  in  Bun-emon's  reduced  circumstances  could  obtain 
in  any  honest  way  money  enough  to  pay  to  a  pawnbroker 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ryd  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  buying 
fine  clothes  in  which  to  go  swellir^  about  the  city  like  a  grand 
gentleman  whenever  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  do  so." 

Masa,  seeing  at  once  that  what  had  occurred  might 
easily  give  rise  to  suspicion  in  the  case  of  any  one  so  poor 
as  her  husband,  after  indignantly  denying  the  charge  of 
theft,  proceeded  to  relate  to  Kyubei  how  it  happened  that 
Bun-emon  was .  in  the  possession  of  so  much  money,  "  It 
was  a  gift ",  she  said,  "  from  a  waste-paper  buyer  named 
Shindo  Icbinojo." 

Her  story  was  no  sooner  finished  than  Kyubei  inquired 
where  the  donor  of  the  twenty-five  ryo  lived. 

**  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  replied 
Masa. 

"  TKtYe  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  Kyubei.  '*  The  idea  of  any 
man  receiving  money  from  a  person  whose  place  of  residence 
he  docs  not  know  !  Moreover,  the  name  of  the  person 
who,  you  say,  gave  your  husband  the  money  was  never 
that  of  any  waste-paper  buyer  in  the  world.  Such  a  name 
as  Shindo  Ichinojo  when  applied  to  a  grand  gentleman 
sounds  natural  enough,  but  used  of  a  waste-paper  buyer, 
what  does  it  sound  like  ?  -  why,  a  fictitious  name, — which  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is." 
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To  these  retorts  Masa  replied  with  spirit  and  tact. 
But  neither  her  arguments,  her  tears,  nor  her  anger  made 
any  impression  on  Kyubei.  He  still  persisted  in  affirming 
that  her  liusband  was  a  thief  and  that  he  would  have 
him  sent  to  prison. 

In  the  midst  of  this  altercation  Hun-enion  returned. 
Kjnibei  at  once  met  him  with  the  worfs ; — "  You  are 
a  thief !  " 

The  day  had  been  when  the  utterer  of  such  words  in 
Bun-emon*s  ears  would  have  paid  the  price  of  them  then 
and  there  with  his  life-blood.  But  Bun-emon  had  assumed 
the  garb  and  was  living:  the  life  of  a  beggar  and,  though 
as  valiant  a  knight  as  ever  brandished  a  sword,  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  ignominious  social  position 
to  which  his  reverses  had  driven  him  to  descend  demand- 
ed that  the  proud  carriage  and  self-assertion  of  a  great 
baron's  retainer,  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  five  hundred 
koku  a  year,  be  exchanged  for  the  humble  mien  and  cring- 
ing manners  of  the  beggar,  in  as  far  as  this  was  possible. 
He  therefore,  with  extraordinary  self-restraint,  quietly  but 
earnestly  denied  the  charge  brought  against  him,  and 
asked  what  Kyubei    meant  by  such  an  insolent  accusation  < 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  Kyubei  had  set  his 
mind  on  ruining  the  man  who  had  come  between  him  and 
his  gainSi    Bun-emon  s  remoiistrances  and  arguments  there* 
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fore  were  alike  waisted  on  such  a  man.  He  treated  them 
with  undisguised  contempt.  The  only  answer  he  deigned 
to  give  to  Bun-emon's  remarks  consisted  of  a  repetition 
of  the  charge. 

The  clerk's  rudeness  became  more  and  more  unbear- 
able— his  insulting  speeches  more  and  more  galling,  till 
at  last  he  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Bun-emon ! 
You  are  a  big  thief!     You  are  an  obnoxious  fellow!^' 

Bun-emon  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  "  Say 
that  again,"  he  retorted,  *'  and  you  shall  die  on  the  spot." 

Again  the  offensive  epithets  were  repeated. 

Bun-emon*s  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Springing  up,  he 
drew  his  sword  and,  rushing  at  Kyubei,  tried  to  cut  him 
down  ;  but  the  latter,  accustomed  to  flight,  was  out  of  the 
door  in  an  instant.  Bounding  away  through  the  street, 
he  set  up  a  cry  of,  "  Murder  I  murder ! "  Bun-emon 
followed  him  closely,  but  did  not  get  near  enough  to  reach 
him  with  his  sword. 

Alarmed  by  the  cry,  the  people  came  flocking  out 
of  their  houses  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  two 
men  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  encountered  some 
watchmen^*  on    their    rounds,    who    saw    at  once  what  was 


^"  'Flic  chief  duty  of  watchmen  in  those  days  was  the  apprehension 
of  thieves  and  incendiaries.  The  system  of  night  and  day  watchmen  which 
preceded  the  present  police  system  in  England  corresponded  to  the  ancient 
constabulary  organization  of  Japan, 
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taking  place,  and  tried  to  apprehend  Bun-emon.  But  he 
was  a  powerful  man,  and  though  he  had  no  inclination  to 
use  his  sword  s^ainst  Government  employees,  he  was 
annoyed  by  their  interrupting  him  in  his  chase  alter 
KyulxH,  so,  one  after  another,  he  tossjd  them  from  him, 
as  though  they  were  no  heavier  than  feathers.  But, 
assembling  in  force,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  binding  him. 
He  was  taken  oflF  to  the  nearest  guard-house,  and  it  was 
decided  that,  pending  inquiry  into  his  case,  he  should  be 
iniprisoned. 

His   wife   was  allowed  to   remain  in  her   house,  but 
was  placed  under  strict  surveillance. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Watched  from  morning  to  night  and  from  night  to 
morning,  Masa  could  do  nothing  but  lament  that  the 
twenty-five  ryd  which  had  led  to  all  this  misfortune  should 
ever  have  been  brought  to  the  house.  "  Cruel  fate  seems 
to  have  set  us  up  as  a  mark  for  its  arrows  1  "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  When  will  Heaven  be  propitious  to  us  ?  Mis- 
fortune upon  misfortune  seems  to  be  our  lot!  From 
wealth  to  poverty ;  from  poverty  to  disgrace,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  an  ignominious  death  I  Such  is  our  life  I — But  need 
I  despair?  Though  we  have  lost  everything  besides,  our 
integrity  we  retain.  Could  it  but  be  known  that  we  are 
upright;  that  no  dishonesty  has  characterized  our  actions; 
that  no  meanness  has  tarnished  the  purity  of  our  hearts ; 
there  would  not  be  wanting  men  who  would  vindicate  our 
cause,  who  would  readily  become  the  instruments  of  bring- 
ing about  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  of  virtue  over 
vice.  A  thought  strikes  me !  The  Bugyo  of  this  city, 
0-oka  Tadasuke,  Echizen-no-Kanii,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  discerning  judge  who  has  ever  presided 
over  a  court.  It  is  said  that  no  amount  of  artifice  ever 
embarrasses  him.  In  a  moment  he  sees  through  the 
subterfuges  of  the  wicked  and  brings  the  truth  to  light. 
Could   I   but  gain   access  to   him,  I  am  sure   he  would 
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vindicate  my  husband's  cause  and  punish  this  villain  Kyubei. 
But  watched  as  I  am,  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  do  this.  Yet  I  do  not  despair.  Some- 
thing may  occur  to  throw  my  keepers  off  their  guard ; 
and    then   I   will  fly   to   the    house   of  Echizen-no-Kami." 

It  was  not  long  after  these  thoughts  had  been 
passing  through  Masa's  mind  that,  on  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember, AD.  1 71 9,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  house.  Her  guardians,  who  consisted  of  the  landlord 
and  the  inmates  of  the  nagaya^  in  which  she  resided,  were 
busily  engaged  in  moving  out  their  goods.  ''  Heaven  has 
granted  my  request !  '*  "  exclaimed  Masa,  when  she  saw 
what  was  taking  place.  Speedily  she  seized  the  money 
which  her  husband  had  left  behind  and  his  two  swords, 
and,  strapping  the  box  that  contained  his  coat  of  armour 
to  her  back,  she  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

The  landlord  saw  her  making  her  escape  ;  and,  running 
after  her,  exclaimed ; — **  The  fire  is  not  coming  here.  You 
need  not  run  away.     Come  back  !  come  back !  *' 

*  It  was  customary  in  these  times  for  the  landlord  and  inmates  of  houses 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Government  not  to  allow  persons  siispected  of  or 
implicated  in  crime  to  leave  their  dwellings.  This  custom  proved  beneficial : 
in  that  it  made  the  landlords  of  houses  careful  as  to  the  persons  they  received 
as  tenants,  and  the  tenants  themselves  on  the  look-out  against  such  misde- 
meanours in  their  neighbours*  conduct  as  were  calculated  to  bring  trouble  on 
all  >vho  resided  near  them. 
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He  soon  overtook  her  and,  laying  hold  of  her  clothes, 
was  about  to  lead  her  back  to  the  house.  But  she  was 
a  determined  woman,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  die 
rather  than  be  defeated  in  her  purpose,  so,  drawing  one 
of  the  swords  that  she  bore,  she  brandished  it  right  and 
left  with  such  power  and  skill  that  her  pursuer  thought 
it  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  approach  her; 
and  consequently  allowed  her  to  escape. 

But  the  very  casualty  which  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  escape  from  the  house  in  which  she  was  confined 
now  impeded  her  progress  step  by  step.  The  stfeets 
were  thronged  with  people  who  had  come  out  to 
see  the  fire.  Masa,  jostled  from  side  to  side  in  the  crowd 
and  hindered  by  the  weight  and  cumbersomeness  of  the 
box  of  armour  which  she  carried  on  her  back,  despaired 
of  ever  getting  to  the  residence  of  the  Bugyo^  when 
suddenly  loud  voices  arrested  her  attention.  "  Make 
way !  make  way !  make  way  for  0-oka  Echizen-no-Kami, 
the  City  Bugydy'  shouted  the  Mayor's  body-guard. 

No  words  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  Masa 
at  that  moment.  Just  as  she  was  despairing  of  being  able 
to  go  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  she  was  sure  would 
prove  her  deliverer,  he  was  actually  on  his  way  to  her. 

*'  Now  or  never !  '*  she  exclaimed ;  and,  pushing  with 
all    her   might,   managed  to   reach   the  spot  where  the 
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popular  Mayor  and  Chief  Magistrate  was  proceeding  on 
horseback  to  the  seat  of  the   fire. 

Tadasuke  had  lately  organized  forty-eight  fire-brigades  ; 
and,  partly  to  see  how  the  firemen  worked,  partly  in  his 
official  capacity  as  the  head  of  the  police  of  those  days,* 
he  put  in  an  appearance  on   this  occasion. 

Masa  determined  to  make  her  request  known  to  the 
Bugyd  by  some  means  or  other.  Hearing  that  he  was  a 
compassionate  man  who  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a 
cry  of  distress,  she  resolved  that  she  would  arrest  his 
attention,  even  though  it  involved  her  acting  somewhat 
rudely.  With  this  intention,  she  strained  every  nerve  to 
get  near  Tadasuke's  horse,  but  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  And  there  she  lay  oh  the 
road  which  the  feet  of  the  Mayor's  horse  were  about  to 
tread  when  this   great  Officer  approached. 

No  better  position  could  she  have  chosen,  had  it 
fallen  to  her  lot  to  choose,  for  attracting  the  Bugyos 
attention.  The  kindly  feeling  of  that  noble-hearted  man  was 
immediately  stirred  by  the  picture  of  helplessness  and  utter 
forlomness  which  Masa  presented  as  she  lay  on  the  ground 
with  the  box  on  her  back  and  the  swords  in  her  hands. 

*  At  this  time  the  Bugyo,  in  addition  to  their  numerous  municipal  and 
judicial  duties,  used  to  perfonn  the  functions  of  the  heads  of  police :  func- 
tions now  perfonned  by  the  KeisAi-Sbkan. 
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"  Help  that  woman,  will  you !  "  said  the  Bugyd  to 
one  of  his  retainers. 

No  sooner  was  Masa  lifted  from  the  ground  by  one 
of  Tadasuke's  followers  than  she  seized  the  bridle  reins 
of  the  Bugyo's  horse  and,  despite  the  angry  remonstrances 
of  his  attendants,  refused  to  relax  her  hold.  Looking  up 
into  the  Mayor's  benevolent  countenance,  she  said : — 
"Please,  my  Lord,  I  have  an  important  matter  to  speak 
about,  which  concerns  my  husband's  life.  I  humbly  beg 
your  Honour  to  lend  an  car  to  my  tale." 

**The  woman  is  mad,"  said  one  of  the  attendants. 

"  Obstinate  creature  !  "  exclaimed  another. 

"  Drag  her  away  !  "  added  a  third. 

"  I^t  there  be  no  rough  handling  of  this  woman," 
commanded  the  Bugyd.  "  There  is  something  important 
connected  with  her  husband  which  she  wishes  to  relate 
to  me.  This  I  am  willing  to  hear ;  but  as  nothing  can 
be  done  in  this  hubbub,  let  her  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  nearest  nanuslu*  till  I  send  for  her." 

Directly  the  fire  was  over,  Tadasuke  went  in  person 
to  the  place  to  which  Masa  had  been  sent — a  practice 
of  which  he  was  very  fond ;  for  there  was  no  one 
more  given  to  breaking  through  the  conventionalities 
of  official  life  than  he.     "  Your  request  that  I  would  lend 

*  The  head  of  a  city-ward  or  a  village,  now  called  a  Kocho  or  SonchZ, 
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an  ear  to  your  tale  is  granted,"  said  the  Bngyo  to  Masa. 
"  I  have  now  come  to  hear  it." 

After  expressing  her  gratitude  for  his  condescension, 
Masa  related  the  tale  of  her  many  misfortunes  to  the  Bugyd. 

At  its  close  he  asked  why  she  carried  such  a  heavy 
box  about  with  her. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  contains  my  husband's  armour." 

Tadasuke  ordered  the  box  to  be  opened.  On  being 
informed  that  it  was  locked,  and  that  Masa  did  not  know 
what  had  become  of  the  key,  Tadasuke  told  his  retainers 
to  call  a  locksmith  to  open  the  box. 

"  Why  call  a  locksmith  ?  "  asked  one  of  his  followers. 
"Why  not  break  open  the  box?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  shall  be  done,"  said  Tadasuke. 
"  My  being  one  of  the  City  Bttgyo^  does  not  give  me  the 
right  to  injure  another  person's  property." 

The   locksmith   was  called   and  the  box   was  opened. 

It    was    found    to    contain    a    fine    coat    of    armour    and 

beneath  it  a  small  paper  parcel :  this  last  immediately  caught 

the  Bugyd^s  eyes.     The  package  was  sealed  at  each  fold  of 

the  paper  to  prevent  any  but  its  owner   from   opening  it, 

and  on  the  outside  the  following  words  were  inscribed  : —  " 

*'  Money   carried    by  Oliashi  Bun-cmonf  Minamoto-no-Kiyo- 

zumi  to  the  battle  of  Sekigahara,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Keichd.'*X 

*  Vide  sup  fat  page  71,  foot-note, 

f  The  grandfather  of  the  man  mentioned  in  this  tale. 

X  AJ).  1600. 
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On  the  paper  being  opened,  it  was  found  to  enclose 
gold   coins*  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  rya. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  soldiers  to  carry 
money  with  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  This  money  was 
designed  to  serve  for  funeral  expenses,  if  they  were 
killed ;  for  doctor's  bills,  if  they  were  wounded,  or  to 
cover  persoilal  expenses  during  a  long  campaign.*  In 
feudal  times  each  soldier  of  any  rank  bore  his  own  ex- 
penses in  time  of  war.  This  was  the  condition  on  which 
he  received  grants  of  land  from  his  lord. 

To  return  to  our  story,  Tadasuke  was  immensely 
pleased  to  be  in  possession  of  the  fact  which  the  contents 
of  the  box  had  revealed.  He  was  a  man  who  was  always 
on  the  look-out  for  the  display  of  virtue  in  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  the  persecuted,  and  posterity  is  indebted  to 
him  for  bringing  to  light  hundreds  of  noble  actions  which 
but  for  his  painstaking  investigations  would  have  been 
consigned  to  lasting  oblivion.  "  Here,"  said  the  BugyD, 
"  is  a  case  of  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  hi:s  extreme 
poverty,  forbore  to  spend  the  money  which  was  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  ancestors.  He  kept  it  for  some  occasion 
when  his  services  might  be  required  in  defence  of  the 
Shogun."     Then,  after  looking  well  at  the  swords,  Tadasuke 

*  Kobaii ;  a  coin  ecjiial  to  four  bu.    The  sum  mentioned  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  about  ^ooyen  at  the  present  day. 
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continued : — "  These  swords  are  not  the  swords  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  Bun-emon  is  doubtless  a  knight  of 
wide  renown.  Would  such  a  man  thieve  ? — Never  I  " 
Turning  to  Masa,  he  said,  "  Your  case  shall  have  my 
attention  at  once." 

Tadasuke  lost  no  time  in  summoning  the  parties 
concerned.  Among  them  the  first  persons  examined  were 
the  pawnbroker  Gohei,  and  Kyubei,  his  clerk. 

The  first  question  the  Bugyo  put  to  Gohei  was : — 
"  For  what  time  precisely  do  you  lend  money  on 
security  ?  " 

"  In  accordance  with  your  Honour's  august  decision^, 
for  eight  months ;  *'  replied  Gohei. 

"  If  this  be  so,  why  was  Bun-emon  informed  that 
after  the  fifth  month,  in  case  his  goods  were  not  redeemed, 
they  would  be  forfeited  ?  ** 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  ;  "  replied  Gohei. 

"  Nonsense !  *'  exclaimed  the  Bugyo,  "  Fancy  a  pawn- 
broker  ignorant  of  his  own  business !  " 

"The  arrangement  of  such  details  as  your  Honour  is 
inquiring  about,  I  intrust  to  Kyubei,"  replied  the  pawnbroker, 
"  and  therefore  I  beg  that  your  Honour  will  examine 
him  in  reference  to  them." 

*  This  referred  to  a  regulation  wliich  had  been  recently  issiietl  Ix^ring 
on  loans. 
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^  'Gn  being  questioned  about  the  mattfer,  Kyubei  said, 
"  It  is  true  that  ei^ht  months  is  the  fixed  time,  but  at 
Biin-embn's  request  I  made  it  five." 

"  Well  there  are  fools  in  the  world,  indeed !  "  observed 
Tadasuke,  laughing.  *'  Who  would  have  thought  that 
such  a  man  as  Bun-emon  could  be  found  ?  While  aUowed 
to  keep  the  monfey  for  eight  montlis,  if  convenient  to  do 
so — to  bind  himself  to  return  it  in  five!  A  rare  man  this 
Bun-emoii! — Well,  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  such 
a'  man  really  exists,  arid  suppose  that  what  happened  was 
just  what  you  represent.  The  next  question  I  liave  to 
put  has  reference  to  the  hundred  ryo.  What  proof  have 
you  that  Bun-emon  took  the  money  ?  '* 

*'The  jproof  I  have  is  this;"  repled  Kyubei;  "the 
day'  before  the  sword  and  the  other  articles  were  redeemed, 
Bun-emon  came  to  our  shop  and  begged  me  to  be  lenient 
with  him.  It  was  on  this  night  that  the  money  w^as  found 
missing.  .  The  next  morning  Bun-emon  brought  the 
thirteen  ryo  and  redeemed  his  property.  Now  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  in  one  night  a  beggar  such  as  he  could 
by  any  fair  means  procure  such  a  sum  of  money.*     When 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  in  several  particulars  the  account  of  what 
occurred  given  here  differs  from  that  given  some  pages  back.  The  most 
natural  way  of  explaining  the  discrepancy  is  to  suppose  that  Kyubei  altered 
his  tale  when  under  examination  to  make  it  sound  more  plausible.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  early  account  about  Bun-emon's  having  gone  to  the  shop  the 
day  previous  to  that  on  which  t!ie  redemption  of  the  articles  took  place. 
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I  inquired  where  he  had  obtained  the  money,  hifi  answer?* 
were  all  most  evasive,  and  I  could  get  no  satisfactory 
information  out  of  him.  I  told  him  that  I  would  let  him 
off  the  thirteen  vyo  if  he  would  return  the  hundred  which 
he  had  taken,  but  he  refused  to  do  it.  In  fact  he  was 
so  angry  with  me  for  accusing  him  of  the  theft  that  he 
tried  to  kill  me.*' 

Here  Tadasuke  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  Kyubeii 
The  marks  of  tattooing  which  were  visible  on  one  side  of 
his  head  close  to  the  temple  did  not  escape  the  Magis* 
trate's  keen  eyes.  This  combined  with  several  unprepos- 
sessing features  of  KyQbei's  face  were  pretty  sure 
indications  to  one  so  versed  in  human  physiognomy  as 
Tadasuke  that  Kyubei  was  not  the  man  he  pretended  to 
be.  His  bare-facedness  seemed  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  to 
to  be  like  that  of  one  whose  heart  had  been  hardened  by 
a  life  of  crime. 

'*  Your  answers  become  more  and  more  unsatisfactor>%" 
observed  Tadasuke.  **  As  the  thirteen  )ryd  were  due  to 
your  master,  and  not  to  you,  what  right  had  you  to 
exonerate  Bun-emon  from  payment?" 

To  this  no  answer  was  given. 

"  Have  you  any  proof,"  continued  Tadasuke,  *'  that 
the  thirteen  ryd  paid  to  you  consisted  of  coins  taken  from 
the  hundred  ryd  which   you   say   were  stolen?    Did  you 
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place  any  mark   on   the   coins   o(  which  the  hundred  ryo 
consisted  by  which  you  might  know  them  again?" 
•     "I  did  not ;  "  replied  Kyubei.. 

**  Then  your  assertions  are  all  without  an  iota  of 
proof,"  said  the  Bugyd ;  **  and  more  than  this,  you  appear 
to  be  a  rogue  yourself.  You  evidently  have  not  dealt 
honestly  with  your  master's  property."  Then,  turning  to 
Gohei,  he  added  : — *'  Gohei,  see  that  this  man  does  not 
leave  your  premises.  You  are  responsible  for  his  re- 
appearance at  Court." 

Orders  were  given  to  the  city  authorities  to  take 
care  that  Kyubei  did  not  make  his  escape. 

Bun-cmon  was  now  called  and  closely  examined. 
After  minutely  questioning  him  in  reference  to  everything 
which  had  taken  place,  the  Bugyd  said : — **  Bun-empn, 
there  is  not  one  particular  in  which  your  account  differs 
from  that  given  by  your  wife  Masa." 

The  Bugyd  was  thoroughy  convinced  that  Bun-emon 
was  not  the  thief.  But  he  thought  it  best  not  to  set  him 
at  liberty  till  the  real  criminal  was  discovered.  "  I  am 
sorry,"  he  said  to  Bun-emon,  "  that  I  have  to  send  one  who 
has  acted  as  vt^u  have  hack  to  prison.  But  the  law  leaves 
me  no  alternative." 

The  next  step  Tadasuke  took  was  to  endeavour  to 
find    out    who    was    the    donor    of    the    twenty-five    ryo. 
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With  this  object,  he  sent  orders  to  those  heads  of  the 
city  wards  whom  it  concerned,  to  the  effect  that  all  the 
waste-paper  buyers  residing  in  Bakuro-cho,  Yokoyama-cho 
and  the  vicinity  of  Ryokoku-bashi  were  to  appear  at  Court 
on  a  certain  day. 

The  waste-paper  buyers,  all  in  a  great  state  of  alarm 
as  to  what  had  occurred,  on  the  appointed  day  made 
their  appearance  at  Court.  Bun-emori  was  directed  to 
scan  them  narrowly,  to  see  whether  Shindo  Ichinojo  was 
among  them. 

A  look  of  bitter  disappointment  came  over  the  face 
of  the  brave  knight  as  he  finished  scrutinizing  the  men 
before  him.  "  Alas !  "  he  sighed,  "  it  seems  as  though 
fortune  was  never  going  to  smile  on  Bun-emon  again." 
A  tear  was  seen  to  steal  down  his  cheek  as  he  said: — 
"  I  am  sorry,  sir, — but  Shindo  Ichinojo  is  not  among  the 
men  whom  you  have  been  good  enough  to  summon.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  too,"  replied  the  Judge  ;  **  but  I  will  try 
other  means  of  eliciting  the  truth." 

The  reason  of  the  non-appearance  of  Chohachi  was 
that,  having  some  business  in  Marugame  connected  with 
a  younger  brother  of  his  who  had  taken  up  his  residence 
there,  and  being  anxious  to  see  his  old  friend  and  bene- 
factor Hanshiror  he  had  gone  to  Marugame  some  time 
before  the  summons  was  issued  to  the  waste-paper  buyers, 
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Ghdhachi  spent  some  days  in  conversing  with  Hanshi- 
ro.  Hanshiro  decided  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  in 
comparative  obscurity,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  go 
to  Edo  and  set  up  a  fencing-school  there.  So,  entrusting 
his  Marugame  fencing-school  to  one  of  his  pupils  and 
bidding  farewell  to  his  friends,  in  company  with  Chohachi, 
he  set  out  for  the  Sh5gun's  capital. 

On  their  arrival  at  Chdhachi's  house  in  Bakuro- 
cho,  his  wife  exclaimed : — **  I  am  glad  you  have 
come.  I  did  not  know  how  to  wait  for  your  return. 
There  has  been  no  end  of  fuss  here !  In  the  beginning 
of  December  it  was  reported  that  a  samtirai  residing  in 
Shitaya  had  been  accused  of  theft  and  arrested  j  and  some 
days  after,  all  the  waste-paper  buyers  of  this  neighbourhood 
were  summoned  by  the  BugyO  to  appear  at  Court.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  money  we  gave  to  Bun-emon 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble.  But,  not  knowing 
Bun-emon*s  address,  I  could  not  inquire  into  the  niatter." 

The  next  morning  Chohachi  held  an  interview-  with 
Masa  and,  after  learning  from  her  what  had  happened, 
promised  to  appear  at  Court  as  a  witness  and  vindicate 
her  husband's  honesty. 

Chohachi  now  lost  no  time  in  conferring  with  Chobci 
and  Hanshiro  as  to  the  steps  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  take  to  prove  Bun-cnion's  honesty  and  to  bring  Kyubei 
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to  justice.  Chobei  was  for  writing  a  polite  letter  to  the 
Btigydf  stating  just  how  things  stood  and  offering  to/ give 
information  on  the  case.  But  Hanshiro,  on  hearing  how 
Kyubei  had  acted,  and  that  as  yet  he  had  not  been 
punished  for  his  miademeahours,  proposed  that  he  should igo 
to  the  pawnbroker's,  and,  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
should  administer  some  wholesome  reproof  in  the*  form  of 
lieavy  blows  on  the  back  of  the  offender,  previous  to 
their  reporting  Chdhachi's  arrival  to  the  authorities.  In 
order  to  carry  this  out,  he  induced  Chohachi  and  Chdbei 
to  show  him  the  way  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop. 

"  Do  you  go  and  confer  with  him  first,"  said  Hanshiro^ 
**  and  if  he  is  troublesome,  call  me.*' 

This  they  did;  Hanshiro  waiting  very  impatiently 
outside,  till  at  last,  being  summoned,  he  dashed  into  the 
house,  and  before  Kyubei,  who  was  a  great  coward,  could 
make  his  escape,  seized  him  and  tumbled  him  cibout  like 
a  nine-pin,  cuffing  him  with  his  hands  and  knocking  his 
head  against  the  floor.  "  An  outrageous  villain  of  a  clerk, 
indeed ! — stealing  your  master's  things,  and,  not  cdnteiU 
with  this,  imputing  your  crimes  to  others ! — Do  you  think 
you  are  going  to  be  let  off? — Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  Please,  Sir  Knight,  forgive  me  !  please  forgive  mel  " 
cried  the  clerk.  "  I  will  do  •  anything  you  bid.  Please 
spare  mc  !     I  will  tell  the  truth  !     Really  I  will !  "  .  ' 
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"  See  that  you  do  then,"  replied  Hanshiro.  **  If  you 
don't,  you  know  what  to  expect." 

The  three  men  returned  to  Bakuro-cho,  and  at  once 
sent  in  a  request  to  the  authorities  that  they  might  be 
called  as  witnesses  in  Bun-emon*s  case. 

The  next  day  orders  were  received  from  the  Bugyo 
summoning  every  person  residing  in  Grohei's  house,  with 
the  exception  of  Kyubei,  to  the  Court. 

On  their  appearing,  a  young  man  named  Jusuke  was 
the  first  to  be  examined.  He  stated  that  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  the  service  of  Gahei 
for  the  space  of  ten  years. 

**  You  are  a  persevering  young  fellow  to  remain  in  one 
place  so  long,"  remarked  the  Buoyd,  "  Has  any  one  been 
dismissed  from  Gohei's  service  within  the  past  few  years?  " 

'*  Yes  ;"  replied  Jusuke,  **  a  friend  of  mine,  one  Tdsuke, 
was  dismissed  last  June,  on  account  of  his  suffering  from 
eye-disease." 

*' What  is  Tosukc  doing  now?  How  is  he  situated? 
Has  he  parents  living  ?     Is  he    married  ?  *' 

•'  He  is  not  doing  anything  to  maintain  himself.  He  is 
a  single  nuin,  residing  with  his  sister ;  and  has  no  parents 
li\ing." 

'•How  old  is  his  sister?" 

"  About  eighteen." 
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"  I  low  do  they  manage  to  live  ?  Does  any  one  supply 
them  with  money  ?  " 

•'  Tliat  I  do  not  know." 

•*  1  suppose  you  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits  to 
imiuire  after  Tosuke's  health  from  time  to  time?  Tell 
the  truth,  if  you  please,  and  hide  nothing." 

"  I  do  not  pay  such  visits." 

The  BiigyOf  now  turning  to  Gohci,  said  : — "  As  Tosuke 
is  an  old  servant  of  yours,  I  dare  say  you  visit  him 
s  .mictimes  ?  " 

•*  Xo ;  "  replied  the  pawnbroker,  "  I  do  not  go  myself, 
but  I  think  Kyubei  often  goes." 

"  Very  good  j"  replied  the  Bugyd,  making  a  note  of 
the  answer  given  by  Gohei.  "  Now  you  may  all  go  with 
the  exception  of  this  little  boy,"  pointing  to  a  small  boy 
called  Sankichi,  aged  ten  years,  who  was  employed  by 
Gohei,  and  had  come  to  the  Court  with  the  other  members 
of  the  household. 

The  boy  was  very  much  alarmed  by  being  detained 
in  this  way,  and  commenced  to  set  up  a  bellowing  in  the 
Court  House. 

"Come,  come!  "said  the  BugyO,  '•There  is  nothing 
t-i  be  afraid  of.     Here,  look!      I  have  a    nunju     f»r  you. 


•A  cake,  nude  of   whcat-tlour,   swedcuccl   uiUi    sug.ir,  aiul  laNiiig 
Bftjhed  bans  in  the  centre. 
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Don't  be  shy.  Eat  it,  that's  a  good  boy !  I  have  kept  it  for 
you  specially,  because  you  are  such  a  clever  little  fellow." 

WTien  Sankichi  had  finished  eating  one  of  the  <iakcs, 
Tadasiike.gaye  him  another,  and  then  allowed  him  to  play 
about  a  little  in  the  Court  House,  until  the  child  felt  quite  at 
home  with  the  .officer  he  had  dreaded  so  much.  After 
praising  him  a  little  more,  the  Bn^yo  commenced  :• — "  Now, 
there  are  some  matters  about  which  I  wish  to  ask  you. 
Be  sure  you  tell  me  the  truth  about  everything ;  if  you 
don't  I  will  not  send  you  back  to  your  parents,  nor  shall 
you  go  to  the  Aburaya  any  more.  Now  you  very  often 
go  to  Tosuke's  house  in  company  with  Kyubei,  eh?  You 
see  how  well  we  officers  know  what  you  do!  'V 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  said  the  boy.  "How  does  the 
honourable  Bngyo  get  to  know  about  such  things,  I  wonder? 
Well,  I  like  to  go  to  T5suke*s  house  with  Kyubei,  because 
Kyubei  always  has  a  smiling  face  when  he  goes  to  Tc- 
suke's,  whereas  when  at  the  pawnbroker's  he  is  often 
very  cross." 

**  Ah,  to  bo  sure,  that  is  very  natural,"  obser\'ecl 
Tadasukc. 

Tadasuke  thouj^ht  there  was  little  doubt  that  Kyubei 
had  made  the  inmates  of  this  house  his  confidants  and 
that  the  money  stolen  was  intrusted  to  their  care.  So, 
his  object  being  to  find    out    exactly  where  the  housjc  wa^ 
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situated  without  its  getting  to  the  knowledge  of  Kyubei 
that  he  was  on  the  scent,  he  continued  in  the  same  strain 
of  pretended  omniscience  : — **  In  going  to  Tdsuke's  house, 
you  go-away-up  there."  Here  the  Bugyd  made  a  motion 
with  his  head  in  a  way  that  to  a  sharp  adult  would  have 
appeared  to  be  very  indefinite,  but  which  to  the  unsuspecting 
and  admiring  mind  of  the  child  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
place  was  well  known  to  the  speaker.  He  then  continued, 
"You  then  turn  and  go  to  a  back  house." 

"  Exactly,"  exclaimed  Sankichi.  "  It  is  behind  a 
fruiterer's  house,  and  to  the  left  of  a  large  well." 

"  To  be  sure !  "  replied  the  Bugyd ;  "and  a  little 
further  on  than,  the  well,  eh  ?  " 

"  It  is !  it  is !  Well,  I  never  would  have  thought  it  1 
if  the  honourable  Bugyd  does  not  know  everything !  " 

"You  are  a  clever  boy!  "  replied  the  Bugyd,  "  Now 
you  may  go  home.  But,  look  here!  You  are  not  to  say 
a  word  about  anything  that  you  have  mentioned  to  me. 
Remember  that  now  ! — If  you  say  anything,  I  shall  be  sure 
to  hear  of  it.     For  the  Bugyd  knows  everything,  you  see  !  " 

"I  will  not  say  anything  about  it,  sir";  replied  the 
lad,  and  forthwith  returned  to  the  pawnbroker's  house. 

After  Sankichi  had  been  in  the  house  some  little  time, 
Kyubei  came  to  him  and  asked; — "Why  did  the  Bugyd 
keep  you  back?     What  did  he  say  to  you?" 
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Sankichi  remained  quite  silent. 

Whereupon  Kyubei  angrily  put  the  same  question  to 
him  again.  But  not  a  word  did  the  wary  lad  utter,  thinking 
tliat  Echizen-no-Kami  might  be  listening  somewhere,  as  he 
seemed  to  know  everything. 

Kyubei *s  suspicions  were  now  thoroughly  aroused. 
■*  Things  are  beginning-  to  look  ugly/*  he  muttered  to 
himself.  **  This  lad  .evidently  knows  something  that  he 
will  not  reveal,  and  Hanshiro  too  is  a  man  who  is  not  to 
be  deceived.  I  had  better  think  about  absconding,  or  I 
shall  find  that  it  is  too  late  to  do  so.  But  if  it  comes  t6 
this,  I  may  as  well  carry  off  a  little  more  than  I  have 
already  appropriated  ;  as  the  saying  is  : — *  If  you  eat  poisoft 
lick  the  plate.*"*     I  will  secure  all  I  can  and  be  off.** 

So  tliat  night  Kyubei  stole  into  the  pawnbroker's  shop 
and,  taking  all  the  most  valuable  things  he  could  find, 
made  them  up  into  a  parcel ;  and  then,  going  to  the  place 
where  the  money  was  kept,  he  quietly  took  possession  of 
the  niodcnitc  sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  (equal  to 
over  fifteen  hundred  yt:n  at  the  present  day),  and,  after 
giiilin^  on  a  sword  \^k\\\c  of  the  best  that  was  in  i>awn),  was 
just  niakiiiL,^  his  escape  wlK*n,  in  one  of  the  verandas  of  tlie 
house,  he  oncouiitcrcil  his    master\s  onl}'  son,  a  youi^  man. 


*  "  *  Fis  as  well  to  be  huiii;  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb,"  conveys  the  same 
idea.    The  original  is,  Doku  wo  kurawaba,  sam  tnade  namero% 
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then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  somewhat  dement- 
ed. "Ah,  Kyubeil"  exclaimed  the  son  in  a  loud  voice. 
•*  Where  are  you  oflf  for  at  this  time  of  night?  " 

*•  The  devil  take  it !  "  ejaculated  Kyubei  to  liimself. 
'•  1  shall  be  discovered  tlirough  this  fool !  Then--d\c ;  you 
i<liot  I  "  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  as  thrusting  his  sword 
into  the  young  man's  mouth,  he  killed  him  on  the. spot. 

Pushing  the  murdered  man's  Ixxly  under  the  veranda, 
Kyuliei  made  his  way  out  of  the  house  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Hut  there  happened  to  be  a  watchman  passing 
at  the  time,  who  just  caught  a  glimi)se  of  him  as 
he  glided  out  of  the  door.  The  whole  thing  was  so 
raf)id  that  Kyubei  thought  it  was  hardly  ])ossiblc  that  the 
watchman  could  have  seen  him.  So,  instead  of  running 
away,  he  crouched  down  behind  a  water-tank,  where  he 
ho|>ed  tr>  o^nceal  himself  till  the  man  had  passed.  Hut  the 
watchman's  siuqiicions  were  arouseil  and,  summoning  several 
of  his  com|>anions,  he  walked  up  to  the  sp^t  where  Kyubei 
was  secreted  and  arrested  him  on  susj)icion. 

Ever  ready  with  his  ttnigue,  Kyubei  tried  to  induce 
the  men  to  release  him.  Hut  on  his  clnthcs  iK-ing  examined, 
they  were  found  to  be  covered  with  blotnl,  and  so  decepliiMi 
became  an  im|x^ssibilily.  The  inmates  of  the  h<»ase  were 
.iroiised,  the  murdered  man  was  fouml,  an<l  the  incitlent 
\vn»i  at  once  reported  to  i)-oka   laiiasuke. 
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KyQbei  had  now  forfeited  his  life  by  this  last  crimirtal  act 
•Neverthless  Tadasuke  was  anxious  to  induce  him  to  confess 
that  he  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  which  he  haA 
imputed  to  Bun-emon  but  of  which  overwhelming  evidence 
went  to  show  that  he  himself  was  the  author. 

The  state  of  the  law  in  Japan  in  those  days  was  very 
peculiar.  However  conclusive  the  evidence  to  show  that 
a  certain  person  had  committed  a  crime  might  be,  unless 
that  person  confessed  his  guilt  orally  and  was  prepared  to 
set  his  seal  to  the  confession  when  written  out,  no  punish- 
ment could  be  assigned.  This  regulation  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  inducements  to  a  judge  to  make  use  of 
torture.  The  work  of  a  judge,  with  the  law  in  the  state  it 
then  was,  whenever  an  obstinate  criminal  was  under  trial, 
became  most  tedious.  In  order  to  expedite  matters,  re- 
course was  had  to  torture.  With  Echizen-no-Kami,  however, 
torture  was  one  of  the  last  resorts.  He  first  tried  every 
other  means  imaginable  to  elicit  from  criminals  a  confession  of 
their  guilt.  And  he  was  usually  successful.  The  lengthy 
questioning,  the  heaping  of  evidence  on  evidence  to  which 
Tadasuke  resorted  in  the  present  case  to  induce  the  criminal  to 
confess  his  guilt,would  occupy  too  much  space  if  reproduced  in 
full  here,  though  as  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  of  the  judge  they  are  well  worth  careful  exami- 
nation in  detail.      I  shall    content    myself  with  just  stating 
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the  outlines  of  the  process  adopted  hy  the  Bu^yo,  not  to 
Convict  Kyribei  of  crime,  for  that  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  but  to  induce  him  to  confess  his  guilt. 

It  must  hot  be  forgotten  that  Kyubei's  case  was  a  very 
peculiar  and  an  extrenlely  difficult  one.  The  prisoner  was 
a  doomed  man.  No  power  on  earth  could  rescue  him  from 
death.  Seeing  tliat  die  he  must,  there  seemed  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  expected  to  gratify  the  authorities  by 
giving  evidence  in  Bun-cmon's  case.  But  more  than  this, 
there  still  lurked  in  his  heart  the  most  deadly  enrnity  to 
Bun-emoh.  And  the  knowledge  that  his  enemy  was  likely 
to  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  law,  was  the  only  solace 
which  his  heart,  in  the  depth  of  its  depravity,  was  capable 
of  appreciating,  and  therefore  the  only  solace  for  which  he 
longed.  If  he  could  only  feel  that  he  was  not  to  perish 
alons  but  that  Bun-emon  would  follow  or  precede  him  to 
the  land  of  shades,  he  would  die  contented,  if  not  happy. 
Tadasuke  thoroughly  understood  all  this  and  effectually 
counterbafenced  it. 

After  the  disclosure  of  Kyubei's  latest  crime,  the 
first  persons  examined  in  reference  to  Bun-emon's  case 
were  Chdbei  and  Chohachi ;  the  next  Tosuke  and  his  sister 
Tami ;  and  the  last  Hanshiro. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Hanshiro  it  came 
to  light  that  Kyiibci  was  no  other  than   the    robber  \Vhom 
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Hanshiro  encountered  on  the  road  to  Marugame  and  who 
was  sul)set|iientl>'  tattoeii  by  the  guests  at  the  hotel  nearly 
twenty  >xars   previously. 

K}*uboi  stoixl  in  mortal  fear  of  Hanshiro.  Hanshiro *s 
pioiXMUg  eye.  knowing  looks,  and  huge  physical  develop- 
ment were  things  of  which  the  criminal  had  the  most 
iinplcas;int  rvVoHootions  and  before  which  he  quailed  with 
instinctive  droaii.  S.>,  though  the  Bugyd  heaped  argument 
o:\  argument  to  prove  to  Kyubei  that  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  try  and  hiil>*  his  crime,  it  was  not  till  Hanshiro 
canv  tv>  address  hin\  that  he  began  to  relent.  The  Bugyo, 
sooini^  the  way  in  which  Kyubei  shrank  from  Hanshiro, 
gave  the  l.illor  full  power  to  deal  with  him.  And  so  it  hap- 
p/nv\l  iliat  p.\rll>-  hy  thrc.us,  paitly  by  appeals  to  such  sparks 
iM'  viriUiUH  ov  manly  fcv^liiv^  as  remained  unquenched  in  a 
hoait  so  toi.illy  dv^pravcvl,  Hanshiro  induced  the  prisoner 
to  c  mtVss  that  ho  su^lo  ;:u*  o;io  hundred  ryJ  and  to  place 
hl*^  lii'aTub  oa  thv^   w  liiicn  c.ritVssion  of  his  guilt. 

liv^  iiuli;aioai  dvlixciw:  as  icivca  in  the  O^okaMciyo 
Sc,,:.\'i   iwuU   a-^   ft^llvnxs:  — 

1^0  "ii^lu"..  ilu*  laa.'.lxvi  of  the  Aburaya,  you, 
ha\ia:;.  i'aon;;;i  \ia\\  !::i:i:;'\  ,  hav.v^ured  a  thief  in  your 
hvMi>v'.  a»\-  i.»  hv"  MaiUvJ,  a:v:  'av.i;lu  bo  punished  severely, 
TixMli-ai;  \  .^\i  li'aioi\il\  .  l^n\o\o:\  I  tJccree  that  you  pay 
one  hundred  m.'  t*^  Inm  o'a^^:\ 
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(2)- — "  Tosiikc,  you,  ia  acUiition  to  j^iving  shelter  to  a 
riit>ber,  haviiij;  made  use  of  money  tl1.1t  was  obtained 
imlawfully,  also  merit  heavy  punishment.  Hut,  on  account 
«»f  your  blindness,  I  take  pity  on  you,  and  do  no  more 
than  re<|uire  you  to  pay  a  fine  of  seven  kwamitDtt,^ 

M) — **Tami,t  you,  for  maintaining  your  lirother  when 
lie  \i;ls  nearly  blind,  are  to  be  commendeil.  For  this  you 
.ire  to  receive  the  sum  o(  five  kwammon, 

(4) — **  Musiishiya  Chobci  iiiul  Goto  Ilanshiro,  you 
luive  rendered  great  assistmce  to  Shindo  Ichinojo  and 
\  arioas  utlvr  iKrrs'ms.  These  actions  t)f  yours  are  wmthy 
«»f  the  higlK'st  pr<iise.  As  a  remuneration  for  tho  s;uno.  I 
award  ten  silver  ryo  to  each  of  you. 

(5) — ••  Chohachi,  your  remembrance  of  the  kindness 
\i>u  receiveil  from  Hun-emon  even  afl:r  tho  laps.r  i»f 
\'cars,  was  most  commendal)le.  I''oj  this  1  award  to  y^u 
the  sum  of  five  kwammnn. 

[}\) — •*  Ko,  the  daughter  of  I'hu'i.irhi.  y^n  were 
•  •t>edient  to  your  parents.  In  considerali'Mi  of  this,  ilic 
^um  of  five  silver  ryo  is  awarded   to  y.iu. 

17) — •*  Kyilbei,  you,  havinj:  >toU'ii  your  ni.isii'r'>  nio.i-\ , 
aivil,  afterwanls,  having  impuijil  tlu-  crime  to  Hu;i-ini  in  ; 
an  1  having    subsequently    been    guiliy  of  munler   and  tlurft. 

'  ^cvclUy  cents  tlien.  the  etiiiiv.ilcnt  <•:  I'lvc  or  m\  inncs  that  ;i!n<>r,:.t  tniM . 
1    fi'iMikc's  sistci. 
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ill  addition  to  committing  various  other  crimes  previous  to 
tlic  foremcntionod  ones,  are  condemned  to  be  exhibited 
throughout  the  streets  of  lulo  and  then  to  be  crucified  at 
Asakusa. 

(8) — "  Ohaslii  Hun-cnion.  you  are  declared  guiltless. 
\*ou  arc  to  reccixe  the  sum  of  one  hundred  ryo  from 
(K»lioi,  twenty-tive  t)f  which  is  to  be  expended  in  repurchas- 
in«^  tho  daui^hter  of  Shindo  Ichinojo." 

'II1C  abow  verdict  is  a  curiosity  regarded  from  a 
nunU  rn  point  i^f  \io\v.  The  rewarding  of  virtue  as  well 
as  the  punishment  k>{  vice  was  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
C\>urt  of  Justice  under  the  Tokugawa  regime.  There  is  a 
cjucor  mixture  of  law  and  sentiment  in  these  judgments. 
They  rotl.vt  very  tlistin^tly  the  spirit,  the  moralit}'',  and 
the    svvial   customs  of  tlu-  ai^o  in   which  they  were    passed. 

The  practice  <^'i  sellini^  daughters  to  a  life  of  shame 
whcMuvn  mvv.iev  was  needevl  lv>r  some  special  emergency 
i^  puMi*  1\'  praised  In*  ladasuke  :  and  Ko  is  commendetl 
and  low.iiilrd  \y^\'  hivini;  huved  to  one  of  the  most 
deuiiadini^  of  p:.ioticvs.  ilTo;i-h  tile  ] probabilities  are  that 
slv^  h.ul   \\K\  ehoice  in   iho    ni.i:ier.* 


'  It  IS  st.itril  ii^.  \\c  .\v  i\n)r.t  a:vo-  .^!  ilvs  r.\sc  in  the  O-i'/t,!  yfeiyo  Sc'idan 
\\\M  r.\il.\s;iko  .\iUjs«\l  iV.at  -^^  '.nak  r ::  j^iowsils  to  her  owner  for  the 
ic[Much.\sinc:  i^!  ^.'hoh.ioV.K  v'..-..c:-.tc:  .1  .  «>::.-::iaiv'r>-  tone  should  be  adopteil. 
This  nvn.iik  shows  ih.it  tic  I.va  ^M  tV  -r  »:ays  was  pou^less  to  compel  a 
hrolh.c!  ktYi^:*!  ti>  ixMi^io  .i  ;:.:'.  *.    Voi   :u:c -ts  >:•  jjiwrdians. 
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llicre  is  something  romantic  about  Bun-emon's  having 
awarded  to  him  the  very  sum  which  he  was  accused  of 
steal  in<^. 

Now,  to  bring  my  stor>'  to  a  close,  I  am  pleased  to 
l>e  able  to  state  that  the  events  recorded  above  reached 
the  ears  of  Ivchi go-no-Kami,  Hun-emon's  former  lord,  and 
that  he  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  heard  of  Hun-emon's 
conduct  on  tliis  <xxasion  that  he  decided  to  reinstall  him 
in  his  former  position  and  grant  him  an  income  of  five 
hundred  kokn  a  ye.ir.* 

The  conduct  of  Ilanshiro  was  reported  to  the  Shogun, 
Tokugawa  Yoshimune,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  thait 
he  ordered  Ilanshiro  to  be  summoned  to  his  presence. 
When  he  arrived,  the  Shogun  set  him  ti>  fence  with  the 
chief  swordsmen  of  his  Court,  and  on  his  ilefeating  eighteen 
in>ted  fencers  in  succession,  he  created  him  a  /uidinoto,^ 
and  granteil  him  an  income  of  two  luuulred  koku  a  year; 
which  was  subsei[uently  incre.isrtl  to  five  hundred. 

Tluis  enils  a  story  in  which  human  nature  is  disphiyed 
in  a  variety  t>f  aspects,  its  bright  and  its  dark  side,  its 
nt»l>Iencss  an<l  its  baseness  forming  strong  contrasts  to  each 

•  ICqiial  to  an  incoine  of  3,000  iv//  at  the  present  tiinc. 

T  A  nanie  gi\'cn  to  the  Shogun's  imniefliatc  vassils,  knight  haniicict  >s 
the  nearest  Knglish  eciuivalcnt  to  /uttttMoto,  though  the  <Uities  of  t1;e  hitter 
«iif!ere<i  considerably  from  those  of  the  former. 
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othc!    in    the    lives    and    the    characters    of    the    principal 
airtors  and  actresses  who  have  appeared  on  the  stajfe. 

The  curtain  ilrops  :  but  to  rise  again  and  reveal  other 
scenes  and  new  performers  in  the  drama  of  old  Japan. 


APPENDIX   TO   TALE   II 


The  following  authentic  stories  give  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  wonderful  ingenuity  exercised  by  0-oka  Tadasuke 
in  discovering  crime  or  in  extorting  confessions  of  guilt 
from  those  who  were  brought  before  him  for  trial. 

I. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
among  the  men-seivants  of  Oyamada  Shozaemon  a  man 
called  Naosuke. 

This  Naosuke,  late  one  night,  crept  into  the  room 
where  his  master  slept  and  killed  him,  his  wife  and  three 
children  with  a  sword.  He  was  not  able  to  get  the  money 
he  wished  to  take,  however,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  some 
neighbours  on  the   scene. 

Naosuke  escaped  and,  after  knocking  out  two  of  his 
front  teeth  and  disfiguring  his  face  and  arms,  he  changed 
his  name  to  Gombei,  and  obtained  employment  in  a  rice 
shop  in  Kojimachi,  Edo,  the  owner  of  which  was  one 
Sanzaemon. 

Five  or  six  years  after  the  murder  it  was  suspected 
that  Gombei,  though  so  much   altered,  was  the   author  of 
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the  crime.  So  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  The  officers 
v.ho  examined  him  were  convinced  that  Gombei  was  the 
murderer,  but  they  could  get  no  satisfactory  evidence 
wherewith  to  convict  him ;  so  they  apph'cd  to  Tadasuke, 
asking  him  to  help  them  in  some  way  to  find  out  the 
truth. 

Tadasuke  summoned  Gombei  to  his  presence ;  and 
on  his  appearance,  addressed  him  as  follows : — **  For  an 
innocent  man  like  you  to  be  accused  of  murder  by  Gov- 
ernment officials,  is  most  lamentable.  Having  been  tortur- 
ed so  much,  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  using  your 
limbs  for  some  time.  Here,  take  this."  Thus  saying, 
Tadasuke  gave  Gombei  five  ryo,  and  told  him  to  do  the 
best  he  could  with  them.  Gombei  was  overcome  with 
delight,  making  sure  that  his  life  was  safe.  When  his 
spirits  were  at  their  height,  and  he  was  entirely  off  his 
guard,  Tadasuke  called    out  suddenly,  "  Naosuke !  " 

Cjombei  turned  and  answered,  **  Yes."  Tadasuke 
instantly  commanded  his  attendants  to  seize  him :  w^hich 
they  did,  just  as  he  was  tr>'ing  to  steal  away, 

Gombei  found  it  impossible  to  hide  his  crime  any 
longer.  His  having  unwittingly  answered  to  the  name 
of  Naosuke,  was,  he  knew,  sufficient  to  prove  his  identity ; 
so,  seeing  there  was  no  way  of  escape,  he  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  was  condemned  to  be  crucified. 


\ 
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II. 

It  happened  once  that  a  robber  who  would  not 
confess  his  guilt  was  brought  before  0-oka  Tadasuke. 
He  was  asked  to  try  and  devise  some  means  of  inducing 
him  to  confess.  Tadasuke  had  a  large  box  brought 
into  the  Court  House,  and  gave  orders  that  the  thief  s 
wife  should  be  placed  in  the  box  before  his  eyes.  Then 
he  had  the  box  removed  to  an  adjoining  room,  and  caused 
an  officer  to  be  put  into  it  in  the  wife's  stead. 

When  the  arrangements  were  complete,  the  box  was 
again  brought  into  the  Court  House,  and  Tadasuke  addresed 
the  robber  as  follows  : — "  As  you  refuse  without  punishment 
of  some  sort  to  confess  the  crime  that  we  are  sure  you 
have  committed,  instead  of  administering  to  you  the  usual 
torture,  I  decree  that  you  carry  your  wife  once  around 
the  town."  The  man  put  the  box  on  his  back  and  set 
off  around  the  town.  When  he  reached  an  unfrequented 
spot,  where  he  thought  that  no  one  would  hear  him,  he 
exclaimed: — "I  say,  wife,  crime  is  a  thing  that  ought 
not  to  be  committed.     What  trouble  it  brings  us  into !  " 

Here  the  officer  sprang  out  of  the  box,  and  uttering 
the  words,  "Go  Joi^'*  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of  an  arrest, 
took  the  man  into  custody.  Having  thus  committed 
himself,  the  thief  was  no  longer  able  to  conceal  his 
crime. 
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III. 

When  Tadasuke  was  one  of  the  mayors  of  Edo,  in 
that  part  of  the  Kanda  district  known  as  Otamagaike 
a  man  called  Hachibei  kept  a  shop  in  one  of  the  back 
streets,  where  he  sold  all  kinds  of  old  metal  pots, 

Hachibei,  by  dint  of  much  effort,  had  realized  the 
sum  of  fifty  ryo  by  his  trade."  Not  knowing  of  any  better 
place  in  which  to  put  this  money,  he  concealed  it  in  his 
pickle-jar.  He  was  living  in  what  is  called  a  nagaya ; 
which  consists  of  one  long  building  divided  up  into  different 
parts  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  poor  tenants  who 
inliabit  it.  As  a  large  number  of  people  were  residing  in 
this  building,  some  one  soon  discovered  that  the  money 
was  concealed  in  the  pickle-jar.  And  the  discovery  was 
no  sooner  made  than  the  money  was  stolen. 

One  day,  when  Hachibei  went  to  see  whether  his 
money  was  all  right,  what  was  his  astonishment  to  find 
it  gone !  The  poor  man  was  in  the  greatest  distress. 
This  blow  seemed  to  break  his  heart.  He  went  to  the 
owner  of  the  building  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
The  landlord  was  very  sorry,  but  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  advised  Hachibei  to  have  another  look  for 
the  money  as  it  might  be  in  the  jar  after  all.  Hachibei  said 
that  further  search  would  be  useless,  and  that  he  thought 
the    matter    ought  to   be  carried  into   Couit    at   once. 


"  Of  course  the  matter  should  be  reported,'*  said  the 
landlord,  "but  how  it  can  be  carried  into  Court  I  do  not 
l<now.  What  case  can  be  made  out  of  it?  Who  are  you 
going  to  accuse?"  liachibei  pleaded  hard;  saying  that 
if  this  money  were  not  recovered,  he  would  not  know 
Flow  to  go  on  with  his  business.  So,  to  satisfy  him,  the 
landlord  requested  0-oka  Tadasuke  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter. 

After  hearing  the  case,  Tadasuke  said  to  Hachibci : — 
"•*  Your  idea  of  putting  the  money  into  the  pickle-jar  was 
,=:m  good  one,  and  had  you  not  kept  going  to  the  jar  to 
^tcc  if  it  was  safe,  doubtless  no  one  would  have  discovered 
"it  was  there.  But  your  constantly  going  to  the  jar  created 
suspicion,  and  led  to  its  being  stolen.  Have  you  any 
«-cmcmbrancc  of  anybody's  seeing  you  take  it  out  of  the 
jar?" 

I  have  no  remembrance  of  any  one  s  seeing  me  do 
It,**  replied  liachibei.  "But  I  think  that  the  person  who 
stole  it  must  be  some  one  who  resides  in  the  same  building 
with  me,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  stnmger  would  look 
for  anything  valuable  in  a  pickle-jar." 

"  There  you  are  right ;  "  said  the  Magistrate,  "  and  it 
is  very  annoying  that  a  person  like  yourself  who  has  after 
much  trouble  succeeded  in  making  fifty  yyO  should  Icsc  it 
in  this  way." 
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Were  the  land>rJ.  stepped  forward,  and  said: — "If 
yo'A  p!-ja>e,  rr.y  Lord.  th:s  man  is  in  a  very  distressed 
>t.\to  o'.vinj  :  •  the  loss  of  his  money.  He  talks  about 
ki!!i:v-:  r.inisjlf.  What  to  do  with  him  I  do  not  know. 
1  h;!!y.'\y  and  rc>pL^tt*.:!'.y  be;:;^  that  your  Exce'lcncy  will 
i\ri  Iv.ir.  thv*    fav.vjr  of  1  »king  into  the  matter." 

'•  Vou  n:a\'  l;o  for  the  present.  I  shall  send  for  you 
:^  i::ai  n ."   rep!:  cd  Tada > ;ik e. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  a  letter  reached  Hachibei 
Ci»ni!u:ini'.in;;  ;i!:n  to  appear  before  Tadasuke.  It  was  also 
aiKUd  th.\t  e\er>-  por>o:i  in  the  uagaya  in  which  Ilachiboi 
li\<-.i.  iiMii.  wi^TV-.m,  or  chili!,    was  to  appear  at  Court. 

0:i  ::k^  ita>-  app-'inied,  the  people  who  occupied  the 
s.iT!u^  hv.il.'.ini;.  ..:u*  .ru:  aVi.  made  their  appearance.  Tada- 
shIm'  .«petui!  the  in«;v.ir\-  hy  stati:ig  what  had  occurred. 
•' I  l.ululvM."  s.iiJ.  h.v'.  "a  seller  of  old  metal,  some  little 
titiK^  .»•;.>  took  s.>PU'  money  which  belonged  to  him  and, 
piMtiiu:  il  into  :\  liiun  ha;^,  concealed  it  in  a  picklc-jai. 
'VhU  lu.MUA-  h.i^  hrcn  i\'m»ved  from  the  jar  by  some  one 
(M  .>llhr.  Altlion-li  p^N>p!e  might  be  inclined  to  call 
tliii  A  \hr{\,  1  ha\e  little  dmibt  that  its  removal  was  not  ;i 
pirnu  ilil.it. -.1  .u't.lnit  that  SMmeb.Kly  who  was  going  to  the 
pii  Kli-  Ml  r.iiMv^  .u  loss  the  money  accidentally,  and  suddenly, 
WUmc  he  knew  wh.\t  he  was  about,  was  overcome  by  a 
lii-iif  t  >    K'Mvv  I:    i>rj.     \'i'n     likely    the  man    or  woman 
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who  took  ft  went  to  the  jar  intending  to  take  a  few 
pickles  and,  seeing  the  money,  carried  it  off.  Anyhow  the 
person  who  took  the  money  must  have  put  his  or  her  hand 
into  the  plcklc-jar.  And  doubtless  the  smell  of  pickles, 
associated  as  it  is  in  this  case  with  the  removal  of  the 
money,  will  still  remain  on  that  person's  hand.  By  going 
round  to  each  one  of  you  and  smelling  your  hands,  then, 
I  shall  discover  who  has  taken  the  money.  But  before  I 
do  this,  there  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  say,  which  is  this; 
If  the  person  who  has  taken  the  money  waits  till  I  come 
and  discover  him  or  her,  that  person's  crime  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  one  ;  but  if  the  guilty  party  comes 
forward  and  confesses  what  he  or  she  has  done  at  once,  I 
shall  deal  leniently   with  that  person." 

Here  Tadasuke  put  on  a  severe  and  somewhat  angry 
face,  and  prepared  to  rise.  Just  at  this  juncture  a  man  in 
one  of  the  back  seats  smelt  his  fingers. 

Whereupon  Tadasuke  exclaimed : — **  How  wonderful 
it  is  that  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  wrong 
should  carry  the  smell  of  his  misdemeanor  in  his  fingers ! 
Though  some  days  have  elapsed  since  the  deed  which 
defiled  the  heart  was  perpetrated,  that  smell  evidently 
adheres  to  the  hand  of  him  who  committed  it !  There  is 
no  need  to  inquire  into  the  matter  any  further." 

Here,  pointing  to    the    man    who    liad  smelt  his  fingers, 
"  Fow,"  said  the  Magistrate,  "  have  taken  the  money." 
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The  man,  feeling  that  after  his  unconscious  act  had 
revealed  the  truth  it  was  useless  to  seek  to  hide  it  any 
longer,  confessed  that  he  was  the  offender  and  begged  for 
forgiveness. 

This  tale,  says  the  narrator,  well  illustrates  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  **  What  is  within  the  heart  is  sure  to  make 
itself  known  b}'  some  outward  act."  Unconscious  acts  often 
reveal  conscious  guilt. 

Some  two  centuries  ago  it  happened  that  a  woman 
who  was  acting  as  a  scr\'ant  in  the  hoase  of  a  certain 
baron  had  a  little  girl  born  to  her  wliich  she  found 
it  i^iflTicult  to  attend  to  properly  while  in  ser\'ice ;  so 
she  put  it  out  to  nurse  in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  paid 
a  fixed  sum  per  mensem  for  its  maintenance. 

When  the  child  reached  the  age  of  ten,  the  mother 
ha\'ing  finislicd  her  term  of  scmce,  left  the  Baron's  mansion. 
Ikring  now  her  own  mistress,  and  naturally  wishing  to 
Ji.'ivc  lier  child  with  her,  she  informed  the  woman  v,^o 
wns  taking  cliarge  of  it  of  her  wish.  The  woman  was 
I ^hictmt  to  part  with  the  child.  She  was  a  verj'  intelligent 
]:*.*1<:  -irl,  and  the  foster-mother  thought  that  she  might 
'/•:t  ^'>n\c  money  by  hiring  her  out  to  work.  So  she 
:;.:'. ::;:cd  the  mother  that  she  did  not  wish  to  part  with 
'  '-;-.     This  of  course  soon  h?vl  to  a  quarrel.     The  disputants 
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went    to    law    about    it,   and    the    case    came    up    before 
Tadasuke. 

The    woman  to    whom    the   child    had   been    intrusted 

actually  asserted    that  it  was    her    own  oflfspring,  and  that 

the  child's  mother  had  no  right  to  it  whatever.     Tadasuke 

saw  at    once    that    the   dispute    was    one    which    could  be 

settled  in    no    ordinary    way,  so    he    commanded    the  two 

women  to  place    the  child  between    them  and  one  to  take 

hold  of  its  right    hand  and  the    other  of  its    left,  and  each 

to    pull    with    all  her    might.     **  The    one    who    conquers," 

said     the     Bugyd,     *'  shall     be    declared     the     mother     of 

the    child." 

The  real  mother  disliked  immensely  this  mode  of 
settling  the  dispute;  therefore,  though  she  took  hold  of 
the  cWld's  hand,  as  she  was  bidden,  fearing  that  the  girl 
"s^oulci  be  hurt  by  violent  pulling  on  both  sides,  she  slacken- 
ed her  hold  directly  the  foster-mother  began  to  pull,  and 
allowed  the  latter  to  get  an  easy  victory. 

*'  There !  "  said  the  foster-mother,  "  the  child,  you 
sec,  is  mine." 

Here  Tadasuke  with  a  loud  voice  interposed  : — "  You 
are  a  deceiver.  The  real  mother  of  the  child,  fearing  that 
it  would  be  hurt  by  the  dragging,  intentionally  relaxed 
her  grasp  on  its  hand.  But  you,  who  are  in  no  way 
attached   to   the    child    by    nature,    tliought    only  of  over- 
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i\^;nint;  VDur  adversary-,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  feelings 
o!"  iiK'  i;irl."  Tadnsukc  then  commanded  the  foster-mother 
lo  Ix*  hound.  She,  thinking  that  she  would  be  tortured 
il  >iK*  rcniiiincu  silent,  iinmediately  confessed  that  she  had 
k'lMi  altcniptinj;  to  deceive   them  and  asked  for  pardon. 

Tho  iK»oph:  wlio  were  present  said,  "This  judgment 
In  lomuU\l  on  a  principle  of  human  nature."  The  principle 
uli-nol  to  is  th:it  of  parental  affection.  The  absence  of 
Ihiv  in  llu'  om  woman  and  the  presence  of  it  in  the  other 
^n.iMvd  llir  JiuIlJj-  to  discover  who  was  the  real  parent. 

it  is  un  account  of  this  story  that  Tadasuke  has  been 
I  .ill.il,  "  The  J.ipiinese  Solomon." 

Y. 

In  hi-:  Monji''UU'Shiii.br  ^Ir.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  relate*^ 
.it  I  .mMiler.ihle  len^'t'i  a  famous  case  tried  by  O-oka 
l.iil.i'.iiUi-  r.ilKil  ]'ubi  Ti'-JiMiO'^-JH,  "The  Case  of  the 
\I.in  W  lii»M-  riunnbs  wer.*  Tied."  It  turned  on  a  loan  of 
;. .. »  .\\\  .ilK;;e  1  ti»  luvc  been  made  to  one  llachirobei  by  a 
null  «  ill- il  ^'liiUi'.  1  lacliirobei  ilenied  that  he  had  borrowed 
ill.  m.in»\.  I  ni.»:.',eil  by  his  perfidy,  the  old  lady  set  fire 
I  .  111-.  li..iiM-.  Tin-  V  ise  came  before  Tadasuke  and  aftei 
I.  n-iliN  in*  I  nil  \,  lie  t  .ime  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
I  „u  li.ul  .irtu.ill\-  lent  llie  money  and  had  been  badly 
I,.  j|,  ,1  b\    ll.uhiiolK-i.     So  as   tlie  latter  obstinately  refused 
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to  confess  his  guilt,  Tadasuke  addressed  him  as  follows: — • 
**  When  I  was  a  child,*^  we  used  to  have  a  charm  against 
forgctfulness.  It  consisted  in  tying  up  the  thumbs  with 
paper,  which  infallibly  brought  the  matter  to  one's  re* 
collection.  Practise  that  charm  upon  Hachirobei."  So 
they  took  his  right  and  left  thumbs,  placing  them  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other,,  wrapped  paper  round  them,  and 
put  on  the  official  seal,  after  which  his  lordsliip  said : — 
*•  Now  Hachirobei,  try  hard  to  recollect !  And  I  warn 
you  tliat  if  you  tear  the  ^xiper  in  the  very  least  you  will 
be  committed  to  gaol.  You  will  be  examined  every 
other  day,  and  mind  you  do  not  fail  to  appear!  **  There- 
upon both  parties    were  dismissed. 

My  lord  0-oka  had  quickly  seen  to  the  bottom  of 
Hachirobei's  heart,  divining  that  though  not  a  i)articularly 
\vicked  man,  he  had  been  led  by  greed  to  refuse  repay- 
ment of  the  nun's  money.  The  thumb-tying  which 
ensued  prevented  Hachirobei  from  sleeping  at  night  and 
from  feeding  himself  at  meal  times ;  above  all ;  it  interfered 
Nvith  his  taking  pen  in  hand  to  balance  his  accounts,  and 
made  everything  more  uncomfortable  for  him  than  can  be 
imagined.      He    was    really    at  his    wits*  end,  when,  after 

*  The  translation  to  the  end  of  the  story  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Chanx- 
berlain,  as  given  in  the  Sixth  Section  of  his  lxx)k  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Tale  of  the  Good  Old  Lkiys"  (p.  143  //  iP^^.). 
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the  \a\isc  of  seven  or  eight  days,  he  was  again  summoned 
to  attend  and  was  addressed  as  follows: — 

"How  goes  it,  Hachirobei?  Has  the  loan  of  the 
three  hundretl  ryo  come  to  your  recollection?  No  doubt 
yi>u  never  repaid  it,  though  you  thought  you  had.  Seeing 
it  was  that  money  that  led  Chiko  to  commit  arson,  she 
cannot  be  executed  until  the  matter  is  cleared  up.  So 
make  haste  with  your  jx^ndering !  " 

Hachirobei  could  endure  no  longer.  "  I^Iy  lord!'* 
saitl  he,  **  careful  investigation  of  my  ledgers  has  brought  to 
light  an  entry  of '  IWrowed  three  hundred  ryo  *  ;  and  though 
no  name  is  attached,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  item 
refcrrtxl  to  is  the  sum  borrowed  from  Chiko.** 

*•  'Vhcn  you  admit  that  you  borrowed  it  from  Chiko  *'  > 
inqiiirrd  tlu-  judge 

•*  Yes.  my  lord,  with  all  due  respect,  I  admit  it." 

•'  Vo\i  borrowed  the  three  hundred  ryi>  seven  years  ago  ; 
M)  \\\c  SIMM  will  now  amount  to  over  five  hundred  ryD, 
allow  Jul;'  iiitorcst  at  the  rate  of  three  lyo  a  month.  Vou 
must  ntuiKl  the  whole  of  this.  However,  as  it  may  in- 
ri»nviniriK\^  you  to  produce  the  entire  sum  at  once,  you 
r.h.ill  p.i>-  it  i>;u:k  at  the  rate  of  twenty  ryo  a  year  in  four 
in-.l.ihurnts  ol    five  nv  each.** 

Ij.iviu;;  thus  chari^cd  Hachirobei,  his  lordship  was 
plr.r.Ml   lu  iiiv|\iire  Chiko's    a^e,  and  on  being   informed  s!ic 
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was  sixty-thrcc,  he  said : — "  Well,  you  will  receive  the 
five  hundred  ryd^  principal  and  interest,  in  the  manner  I 
Iiave  just  directed  Ilachirobei — year  by  year.  When  the 
\vln)le  debt  shall  have  been  settled,  you  will  be  executed." 

To  the  proprietor  of  the  hou.se  where  she  li\'ed  he 
said,  "  Give  notice  at  once  if  Chik5  dies,  but  nc*  coroner 
need  be  sent  for." 

This    sentence    brought    the  whole    matter  to   a  close. 

Tile  reasons  underlying  it  were  that  at  the  rate  of  twenty 

i\r  a  year,  it  would  take  twenty-five  years  for  the   whole 

sum  of  five    hundred  ryo    to    be  received    back  by    Chiko, 

whi»    was  then    already    sixty-three    years  of    age ;  while, 

furthemiure,    the    order  simply   to    re|x>rt    her    death  witli- 

oiii  holding  a  coroner's  im|uest  was  dictated  by  the  desire 

to  save    her    from    the    capital    punishment    due    to  arson. 

The  result  of  the    judgment    was  to  impress  not    only  the 

p^il icemen  and  ctHLstable.s,   but  the   whole  city    with  adniini- 

tion  ft»r    my  lord    O-okas    mercy    and    wisdom,   anil  it  l)e- 

came  very  famous. 

VI. 

As  throwing  light  on  the  methcxls  and  on  the  (jualifica- 
lions  of  certain  high-cLiss  Ja|)anese  magistnites  a  hundred 
years  Ix'fore  TacLisuke's  time,  the  following  story  relaliii^  l<* 
a  fam«>us  Kyoto  Chief-Magistrate  is  of  considerabh-  interest. 

Itakura  Shigcmune  asked  some  of  his  friends  t>ne  (ia\' 
A  hat  was  thought  of  his  mode  of  discharging  the  liulies 
^i  a  judge. 
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"  Some,"  they  replied,  "  when  they  sec  how  much 
force  and  severity  there  is  in  your  countenance  are  afraid 
to  say  what  they  otherwise  would,  and  hence  the  real 
truth  is  not  always  elicited/* 

"  I  have  been  wrong,"  said  Shigemune.  "  Henceforth 
when  I  go  into  Court  I  will  have  a  tea-grinder  placed 
behind  a  screen,  and  while  grinding  the  tea  I  will  hear 
the  cases.  In  deciding  on  legal  cases  there  should  be  an 
absence  of  personal  feeling.  If  the  mind  is  composed,  the 
judgment  is  clear;  and  if  the  judgment  is  clear,  then  ever>'- 
thing  becomes  plain.  In  future  I  will  determine  the  state 
of  my  mind  by  the  rate  at  which  I  turn  tlie  tea-grinder. 
When  my  mind  is  calm,  the  tea-grinder  will  go  slowly  ; 
and  when  it  is  excited,  it  will  go  fast.  Persons*  faces 
are  not  all  alike.  Some  are  attractive,  and  others  repul- 
sive. A  judge,  however,  should  not  be  influenced  by 
outward  appearances,  but  be  guided  by  evidence  alone. 
When  he  allows  the  outwardly  attractive  or  repulsive  to 
influence  him,  he  is  sure  to  be  prejudiced  in  the  wrong 
direction  ;  therefore  I  will  use  a  screen  and  a  tea- grinder." 

Thus  we  see  that  a  toa-grinder  was  used  by  Shige- 
mune as  a  psychometer,  or   mind- measurer. 

Itakura  Sihgeniune  was  made  Mayor  of  Kyoto 
A.l).    1619. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 
^TT^HE  military  and  moral  code  known  as  Bushido  was 
elaborated  and  reached  the  height  of  its  fame  during 
the  Kamakura  era  (A.D.  1 185-1333).  With  the  fall  of 
the  Hojo  family  and  the  assumption  of  power  by  Ashi- 
kaga  Takauji  the  system  grew  lax  in  various  ways. 
Takauji's  own  power  being  founded  largely  on  disloyalty, 
this  Shdgun  naturally  treated  traitorous  acts  with  indiflfer- 
ence.  He  neither  punished  those  who  left  him  nor  refused 
undesirable  persons  who  wished  to  fight  under  his  flag. 
Thus  the  fine  old  knight's  ideal  of  Kamakura  days  was  no 
longer  respected  during  the  lives  of  the  first  two  Ashikaga 
ShogunSy  Takauji  and  Yoshinori.  But  the  third  Shogun, 
Yoshimitsu  (A.D.  1 368-1 393),  to  a  certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  interest  in  the  Bushido,  He  appointed 
such  men  as  Ogasawara  Nagahide,  Imagawa  Noritada  and 
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Ise  Sadayuki  to  draw  up  regulations  to  be  observed  by 
all  knights ;  and  instructors  in  archerj'',  horsemanship,  fenc- 
ing, etc.  were  encouraged  in  diverse  ways.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogunate*  various  schools  of 
fencing  came  into  existence.  For  instance,  in  Shimosa, 
lizasa  Yamashiro-no-Kami  invented  a  style  known  as  the 
^KjEflM>iS8K>  Tenshin-seiden-Shintd-ry\L\.  He  alleg- 
ed that  the  two  great  war  gods  Kashima  and  Katori  had 
graciously  condescended  to  make  known  this  method  of 
fencing.  Among  the  pupils  of  Yamashiro-no-Kami  was 
Tsukahara  Tosa-no-Kami,  whose  son  Tsukahara  Bokuden 
became  a  fencer  of  great  fame  in  those  days.  Bokuden, 
first  practised  a  style  known  as  the  Shinkage-ryu  ;  but  he 
subsequently  invented  a  style  of  his  own  known  as  the 
Mute-kachi-ryU  (The  Handless  Victory  Style.)J  Bokuden 
used  to  go  around  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
lessons  in  his  style,  and  it  is  recorded  that  on  these 
occasions  he  travelled  like  some  rich  nobleman,  with 
some  ICO  attendants  and  with  spare  horses  led  along  for 
his  use  on  the    road. 

The  art  of  fencing  was  doubtless   much  improved   at 
this  time  by  the  diligence  in  studying  various  styles  shown 

*  The  last  Ashikaga  Shogun   was  Yoshiaki,   whose   deposition  took 
place  in  1573. 

t  "Tlie  genuine  and  correct  Heaven-revealed  Di\ine  style." 
X  For  an  amusing  story  bearing  on  this  title  vide  Appendixi 
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by  those  warrior-pilgrims  known  as  musha-skugydsha,  who 
went  around  the  country  with  sword  or  spear  for  the  purpose 
of  fencing  with  all  experts  whose  fame  had  reached  their 
ears.  When  they  won  in  a  match  they  became  the 
instructors  of  their  defeated  opponents.  When  they  were 
beaten,  they  became  the  pupib  of  their  betters.  Thus  a  very 
high  state  of  proficiency  was  reached.  The  cause  of  chivalry 
g^enerally  was  doubtless  greatly  advanced  by  the  action  of 
three  great  barons  who  were  contemporaries  and  for  some 
time  rivals  of  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  Takeda  Shingen, 
Uesugi  Kenshin  and  Hojo  Soun,  who  all  subjected  their 
retainers  and  dependants  to  very  strict  discipline.  In  order 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  rules  under  which  warriors 
lived  in  the  days  of  Miyamoto  Musashi,  whose  many 
adventures  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  furnish  here  a  literal 
translation  of  Kato  Kiyomasa's  seven  ordinances,  which 
were  doubtless  scrupulously  observed  by  Musashi  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

I.  "  In  service  there  must  be  no  negligence  of  any 
kind.  Rising  at  4  {tor a  no  koku),  the  warrior  is  to  practise 
fencing  with  the  sword  and  the  spear  before  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  the  forenoon  is  to  be  occupied  with  archery, 
musket  practice  and  horsemanship.  Those  who  are  proud 
of  their  masters  and  serve  them  well  will  be  rewarded 
with  extra  grants  of  land- 
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II.  "As  pleasures  knights  should  choose  hawkuig, 
deer-hunting,  wrestling,  and  the  like. 

III.  "  Dress  is  to  be  of  cotton  or  pongee.  Extravagance 
in  dress  and  consequent  embarrassments  in  living  will  be 
regarded  as  a  misdemeanour.  A  warrior  must  take  delight 
in  his  military  equipment  above  all  other  things,  and 
should  be  economical  in  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  spend  freely  in  time  of  war. 

IV.  '*On  all  ordinary  occasions  a  knight  is  not  to 
invite  more  than  one  guest  at  a  time.  Intercourse  with 
one  friend  and  with  his  master  Is  enough  for  a  warrior. 
His  food  is  to  consist  of  unhullcd  rice  {kuromeshi)* .  On 
occasions  when  fencing  matches  or  other  military  exercises 
are  taking  place,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  meeting  a 
number  of  people. 

V.  "A  samurai  must  know  military  etiquette  thorough- 
ly. But  the  study  of  showincss  in  ordinary  life  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  misdemeanour. 

V'l.  "  Uijbepthing  a  sword  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  as  a  mere  idle  amusement  is  strictly  forbidden. 
To  draw  a  sword  is  to  threaten  other  persons.  From 
this  practice  serious   disturbances   often    arise.     Those  who 

*  In  this  connectioTi  it  is  implied   that    the  guest  was  to  be  regaled 
with  the  same  homely  fare. 
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use  their  swords  merely  as  playthings  or  for  purposes  of 
intimidation  will  be  ordered  to  commit   seppuku,* 

VII.  **  The  warrior  must  give  his  whole  mind  to  study, 
reading  books  on  the  military  arts  and  on  loyalty  and 
filial  piety.  Verse  composing  and  verse-linking  {Haikai  no 
reng€L),\  since  they  tend  to  encourage  pretence,  showiness, 
and  the  like,  are  forbidden.  Such  practices  are  certainly 
effeminate  and  ill  suited  for  the  man  whose  ambition  it  is 
to  live  and  to  die  a  brave  warrior.  A  warrior  must  give 
his  whole  soul  to  the  study  of  war  and  to  his  duties  as  a 
knight,  in  order  that  when  he  dies  he  may  die  in  a 
superior  way.  It  is  only  by  cultivating  the  warlike  spirit 
continually  that  the   knight  can  reach  a  high  ideal. 

The  above  ordinances  are  to  be  strictly  followed  day 
and  night.  If  there  be  men  who  find  these  regulations 
too  stringent  for  them  to  observe,  their  cases  will  be 
inquired  into,  and  on  its  being  found  that  they  have 
deliberately  declared  themselves  unable  to  perform  manly 
duties,  they  shall  be  branded,  so  that  all  may  recognize 
their  inferiority.  "J 

*  Disembowelment,  called  also  harakiru 

t  For  a  description  of  the  process  vide  my  "  New  Life  of  Toyotonii 
Hideyoshi,  p.  363  et,  set/, 

X  The  branding  of  criminals  was  much  practised  in  the  Tokiigiiwa 
era.  In  No.  II  of  this  series  of  Tales,  p  107,  a  case  is  given  in  which 
private  persons  tattooed  a  thief  and  then  let  him  go  free.  The  story 
reminds  one  of  the  branding  of  Milady  in  the  "Three  Musqueteers." 
But  a  brand  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  is  certainly  rare  in  any  country  if 
not  altogether  unique. 
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Of  all  the  military  rules  in  force  in  these  warlike  times 
perhaps  those  of  Uesugi  Kenshin  were  the  most  remark- 
able. It  was  an  established  law  in  this  baron's  dominions 
that  the  greatest  of  all  disgraces  which  could  overtake  a 
samurai  was  to  have  his  sword  cancelled  by  his  lord.  It 
once  happened  that  one  of  Kenshin's  retainers  had  com- 
mitted an  offence  which  called  down  upon  him  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.  He  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  his 
two  swords  and  to  be  solemnly  expelled  from  his  lord's 
castle.  But  certain  of  his  comrades  interceded  with  Ken- 
shin  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  the  case  of  which  their  lord  had  not  taken  note. 
So  Kenshin  was  induced  to  reduce  the  sentence  to  an 
order  for  suicide ;  to  be  carried  out  in  the  usual  fashion. 
This  decision  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  guilty  man 
and  to  all  his  friends,  and  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
extreme    generosity    of  Uesugi  Kenshin. 

It  appears  then  that  the  *'  Way  of  Chivalry  ",  or  the 
Bushido,  consisted  of  two  things: — (i)  High  culture  of  the 
warrior's  mind  ;  (2)  the  most  assiduous  study  of  all  military 
arts.  But  the  ordeal  to  which  a  warrior  of  these  times 
was  subjected  was  an  extremely  severe  one  and  many  a 
knight  passed  his  days  in  perpetual  fear  that  he  might 
live  to  disgrace  in  some  way  or  other  the  illustrious  name 
by  which  he  was  known  among    men.     The  feelings  with 
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which  not  a  few  samurai  regarded  their  position  are  well 
expressed  in  the  following  verse  : — 

Toreba  uski  ; 

Toraneba,  mono  no  kasu  narazu  ; 
Sutsubeki  mono  wa, 
Yumi-ya  nafikeri. 

To  take  to  anns,  is  to  be  constantly  solicitous. 
Not  to  take  to  arms,  is  to  be  a  nonentity. 
Among  things  to  be  rejected 
Is  the  military  profession.^ 

The  warrior  had  to  be  prepared  not  only  to  die  him- 
self but  to  risk  the  sacrifice  of  wife  and  children  as  well, 
for  there  were  occasions  when  the  extinction  of  whole 
families  was  ordered. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  writing  the  vendetta 
received  general  approval  and  was  never  more  universally 
practised  throughout  the  country.  The  number  of 
vendetta  cases  which  originated  with  a  defeat  in  the  fencing 
ring  that,  instead  of  being  borne  in  a  manly  w6y,  wa^ 
resented  and  prompted  the  worsted  man  to  some  dastard- 
ly act  such  as  that  committed  by  Sasaki  Ganryu  in  the 
tale  I  am  about  to  tell,  was  very  large.  In  such  instances 
the  sympathy    of  the    public  was    naturally  with    the    men 

*  Yufni-ya,  lit,  bows  and  arrows,  is  here  put  lor  the  profession  of  a 
soldier.  Mono  no  kazu  naraiu^  is  to  be  unworthy  of  being  counted; 
hence  quite  insignificant,  'llie  conclusion  come  to  by  the  writer  of  this  verse 
was  that  the  warrior's  life  h^s  more,  drawbacks  than  recommendations. 
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who  avenged  the  deaths  of  parents,  brothers  or  other  near 
relatives.     Xot  all  the  influence  ol  the  Bmshido  was  power- 
ful enough  to  prevent  the  commission  of  mean  and  cowardly 
acts  by  certain  samurau     Precautions  were  taken  against 
crimes  such  as  that  perpetrated  by  Sasaki  Ganryu.     Before 
fencing  matches   began,  which    were  very    frequently  held 
in  the  presence  of  the  Daimyj  governing  the   province  in 
which    they    took    place,  it    was    customary    to    publicly 
remind  the    combatants  that    defeat  in  a  match  should  not 
be  allowed  to    engender    personal    hostility  to    the   victor. 
The  existence  of  such  a   practice  as  the  vendetta  must  of 
course  he  regarded  ivs  a  proof  of  the  imperfect  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  old  Jaj^an.     But  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
while  the    autliorities  did  not    succeed    in    suppressing  this 
form    c»f  lynch    law,    they  certainly  controlled  it  in  many 
^vays — often    puiiisliiiig    those    who    had  killed    their   foes 
without    reporting  their    intentions  to  the  proper    Govern- 
ment oflicials  or  without  complying   with  other  regulations 
ill  force  at  tliat  time.     On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  in  the 
case  of   Miyamoto  Musashi,  the   Government    regulations 
were  conformed  to,  the  act  of  vengeance  was  regarded  by 
leading  Government  officials  with  complacency. 

The  skill  with  which  the  Japanese  used  the  sword  at 
this  time  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  Chinese  annals.  The 
Japanese    depredators    who    visited  the  coast  of  Shantung 
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and  other  provinces,  known  in  China  as  IVo-kou  (g|  S), 
**  Japanese  foes,"  were  a  perfect  terror  to  the  inhabitants 
of  villages  lying  on  the  sea-coast  Chinese  writers  even 
refer  to  the  practice  of  using  two  swords  at  one  time  in 
the  manner  described  in  this  tale.  Wherever  the  Japanese 
swashbuckler  appeared,  the  Chinese,  we  are  told,  fled  in 
terror  ;  as  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  his  weapon 
was  handled  was  such  that  no  Chinaman  was  a  match  for 
him.  Into  the  broad  subject  of  sword  manufacture  and 
ornamentation  I  cannot  go  here. 

In  a  paper  written  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan 
entitled,  **  The  Sword  of  Japan  :  Its  History  and  Traditions,** 
published  in  Vol  II  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  Mr.  T. 
R.  H.  McClatchie  says,  ''There  is  perhaps  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  sword,  that  *  knightly  weapon  of  all 
ages'  has,  in*  its  time,  received  so  much  honour  and 
renown  as  it  has  in  Japan.  Regarded,  as  it  was,  as  being 
of  divine  origin,  dear  to  the  general  as  the  symbol  of  his 
authority,  cherished  by  the  samurai  as  almost  a  part  of 
his  own  self,  and  considered  by  the  common  people  as 
their  protector  against  violence,  what  wonder  that  we 
should  find  it  spoken  of  in  glowing  terms  by  Japanese 
writers  as  *  the  precious  possession  of  lord  and  vassal 
from  times  older  than  the  Divine  period,'  or  as  '  the 
living  soul  of  the  samurai  ?J  " 
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The  ornamentition  of  sword  handles  and  engra\dng 
on  the  blades  were  arts  that  were  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection  prior  to  this  time.  Of  the  Japanese  words  used 
for  a  sword  the  ken^  a  long  straight,  double-edged  weapon-, 
is  the  oldest  form.  It  is  said  to  be  between  seven  and  eight 
huniired  years  old.  The  modem  katana  is  a  single-edged 
weapon.  The  uui/tisasAi  was  a  short  dirk,  worn  vrith  the 
katana  a,s  a  sign  of  gentle  birth  in  olden  times.  The 
icakisaski  it  was  that  was  used  for  committing  harakirL 
It  was  then  presented  to  the  principal  in  a  small  square 
tra\'  made  of  white  wood  such  as  is  used  in  temples. 
I  lonoo  iho  point  of  a  verse  written  at  the  time  of  the 
Kovoluiion :— "  rho  ^ft  I  wish  to  present  to  my  lord  of 
Ai.'u  is  nine  and  a-lulf  inches  on  a  temple  tray."* 

One  vU*  the  names  Japan  bore  in  ancient  times  was 
the  land  of  "  Many  lilades."  The  metal  used  by  Japanese 
s\vvM\lstniihs,  was  ceitaial>-  of  a  very  superior  quality  and 
tlu»  ait  \>{  foii^ini;  weapons  was  in  a  highly  advanced 
M.\tv^  .U  ihe  lime  v^f  which  1  am  writin*,^  Even  in  recent 
\^\u>i  \\  lus  been  iho  p:uciicc  of  many  Japanese  officers 
when  oidvMivl  u>  liio  front  to  exchange  their  foreign  blades 
lo»  wvH  U'nUvI  laiMnose  vxics — the  Ja|>anese  metal  being 
in  ihxMi   v^pinlvM^  s.*  nn;ch  nuMo  ivliable.      In  ancient  times 


*    \\w  il;ik.    \\hu*\  \\.\N  !.»:'v.c'y  v^i   gixMtcr   length,  was  lessened  to 
uUntl  umc  .iu\l  .\  UaU  iiuKc>  \m;oi  to  ilic  Meiji  era. 
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the  profession  of  a  swordsmith  was  deemed  very  honour- 
able and  many  persons  belonging  to  good  families  joined 
it.  In  an  article  in  the  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun  published  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  maintained  that  the  old  art  of  sword 
manufacture  is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  writer 
deplores  the  loss  to  the  country  that  this  would  involve. 

The  following  tale  concerns  fencers  and  fencing.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  day  for  the  employment  of 
this  art  with  any  effect  having  passed,  there  is  little  interest 
attached  to  the  various  styles  of  fencing  practised  in 
ancient  times.  But,  apart  from  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  opinions,  feelings,  tastes  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
personages  introduced  into  the  narrative,  such  stories  as 
the  following  show  that  the  imaginative  or  inventive  faculty 
of  the  Japanese  was  not  as  dormant  in  ancient  times  as 
we  are  sometimes  led  to  suppose,  and  hence  they  cannot 
but  be  of  special  interest  to  all  who  aim  at  obtaining 
some  idea  of  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
native  mind  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  state. 
The  day  has  not  arrived  for  the  preparation  of  an 
exhaustive  history  of  purely  Japanese  art.*  The  materials 
for  such  a  history,  however,  are  being  steadily,  if  slowly, 

*  Since  these  words  were  first  penned  nearly  20  years  ago,  Captain 
Brinkley's  elaborate  work  on  Japanese  art  has  been  published.  But 
though  very  full,  it  does  not  claim  to  include  everything  by  any  means. 
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prepared.  Wlien  the  collection  and  classification  of  facts 
bearing  on  this  subject  have  b;ien  completed,  and  the 
results  of  tlie  researches  of  the  scholars  now  giving  their 
attention  to  the  matter  are  made  known  to  the  world,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  decide  with  certainty  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  age  most  effectually  the  noblest  of 
all  man's  faculties,  the  iinagination,  was  cultivated  in  Japan. 
That  certain  military  arts  were  pure  Japanese  inventions 
is  untiuestionabie.  Some  of  the  styles  of  fencing  alluded 
to  in  the  following  narrative  display  a  considerable  amount 
of  inventive  genius. 

The  life  of  Miyamoto  Musashi,  on  account  of  its  being 
full  of  the  most  exciting  adventure,  and  in  that  it  is  the 
history  of  a  man  who  for  over  twenty  years  with  unflag- 
ging zeal  and  dogged  resolution  pursued  one  object,  is  well 
worthy  of  finding  a  place  among  the  portraits  of  ancient 
Japanese  life  that  I  am  now  preparing.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly the  1 1  lost  entertaining  of  the  numerous  vendetta  stories 
whiih  appear  in  ancient  Japanese  books,  and  as  such  bears 
hi'ing  tr.inslated  somewhat  fully. 

In  the  eighty-eighth  section  of  the  Hakkenden, 
liakin  turnishes  us  with  an  account  of  the  various  weapons 
of  wai  used  in  China  and  Japan  in  ancient  times.  As  an 
introiluctioa  to  the  record  of  a  life  spent  in  fencing,  I  give 
an  epitome  of  this  account. 
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"  In  China  there  were  from  ancient  times  eighteen 
military  arts.  They  consisted  of  the  use  of: — (i)  the 
bow^;  (2)  the  cross-bow-;  (3)  the  spear';  (4)  the  sword'; 
(5)  the  double-edged  sword'*;  (6)  the  lance**;  (7)  the 
shield" ;  (8)  the  broad-axe* ;  (9)  the  axe^ ;  (lo)  the  halberd'®; 
(ii)  the  bludgeon":  (12)  the  basket-work  shield'*;  (13)  the 
straw  shield" ;  (14)  the  bamboo -spear '^;  (15)  the  pitchfork'"* ; 
(i6)  the  iron-bar"*;  (17)  the  rope-hook'";  (18)  sleight,  or 
tricks'^*  To  these  must  be  added  the  use  of  clubs,  guns, 
slings,  and  the  like,  and  wrestling. 

"  If  we  come  to  ask  why  the  number  of  military 
arts  was  fixed  at  eighteen,  we  find  that  it  was  owing 
to  a  man  called  ^Jfi,  Ritsu  [flourished  about  A.D.  1460] 
having  given  instruction  in  military  arts  under  these 
eighteen    heads. 

•'  What  are    known  as   the    eighteen    military    arts  of 

I.  "^tyuftiL  2.  S,  ovutfii,  3.  H,  yari,  4.  7J,  katana,  5.  ft,  isuru^i 
6.  ^•,  hoko.  7.  Jg,  UUe.  8.  36.  0110,  9.  $|J2,  masakari,  10.  )($,  cdtihoko, 
I  >•  K.  fnuchu  12.  m,  ainitate :  made  of  twisted  bamboo.  13.  ffij,  wara- 
/ti'e.  14.  5^,  iakehoko,  15.  5:»  sasuviata  ;  pitchfork  is  the  nearest  English 
word.  Tliis  weapon  was  used  by  constables  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
employed  by  firemen  in  modern  days.  16.  flj  iS,  tsukubo.  These  were 
made  in  vaiious  ways,  some  being  knotted,  others  having  sharp  teeth 
'7'  )MII¥^*  menjotobotsu.  Tliis  weapon  was  something  like  the  Japanese 
chain-hook.  The  rope  w.is  used  for  throwing  around  and  entangling  a 
foe     18.  6  1T»  yci'ivtirii, 

*  liakin  remarks  that  he  is  not  sure  whether  his  rendering  of  the 
Chinese  characters  in  Nos.  12.  13,  and  17  is  correct. 
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Japiin  do  not  precisely  correspond  to  those  of  China. 
There  are,  in  fact,  twenty -eight  in  this  country ;  which 
arc  as  foUows : — (i)  The  use  of  the  bow;  (2)  the  use  of 
the  sword;  (3)  horsemanship;  (4)  the  use  of  the  hurling- 
swonl';  (s)  the  use  of  the  spear;  (6)  swimming;  (7) 
espionage-;  (8)  tricks;  (9)  the  use  of  the  gun,  (10)  the 
perforalcd-hoadiHl-arrow^,  (11)  the  fire-arrow,  or  rocket, 
(1.0  Iho  ohih,  (i^l  the  crook*,  (14)  the  iron-bar,  (15)  the 
piU'hfork,  (xtA  maces.  (17)  beacons,  signals,  (18)  and 
cannons. 

"  The  additions  to  the  above  are  as  follows : — 
(\^)'^  HoiSi^luok  tari;:ot-shootinix ;  ^20")  ordinary  target-shoot- 
inj:  ;  v-**^  hiMSvKii'k  doi^-sluvnini: ;  ^22)  horseback  cow- 
shooiinji  ;  ^.\;^  livowrossini^  on  horseback;  (24)  the  art 
\M"  ^h.iwinj:  ,1  lo!».:;  s\\vM\V';  v-?^  ^'^^^  "^  of  the  chain-hook"; 
V-*^*^  luMSslMok  Kn\-shvN^:i:ii;  :  v-."^  horseback  gun-shooting; 
V  *S^  viUN  ;l*.:vM\::*:^.  1-  \ o: y  ancient  times  there  were 
Vjvai^.  b;,;  r.x^  I.\:*v\*s ;  :>.o:o  wore  bows,  but  no  guns. 
W.w  i». IvNN  ^  «.::,,:•.:'     wc.v    :::;rvx'.;:ood    into    Japan  about 


•     V:  t:  "    '    x         •      -Si?.  *•--'•;.    3.  f^Q.Hcfm^.    This  term 
;'..'.  x\n'    ;  V    /.  ,:    .V'  ...::.'•  ^v     -r.' :s  *':  .\  Vow  an*!  airow,  for  the 

o  x,v\v,,  ,^v  V  •  >.*  :  r.  V.-V  ,  s;f .-  Vu  sf^-zri  :hc  s!ee\Y  of  an 
o;  \-  0  ;  X  ,  .'vv  .  .'  ,  -^xx  .1  *  .V*  >*\v,  vl  :'Ot::vi  arxl  round  the 
^vV..^*  •.    .;   ,".  ;   »-  ..V    V     »•  .N   .    .  -  xV'.iC.  t*.  . 
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the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century'.  The  chain-hook 
has  been  in  use  in  our  country  from  ancient  times. 
Nakatomi  Kamatari  killed  a  wicked  minister  of  state  with 
this  weapon*." 

Among  all  the  above-mentioned  arts  that  of  fencing  and 
jijutsm  iyawara)  are  the  only  two  that  have  surNived 
down  to  the  present  time,  they  arc  now  practised  more 
as  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  national  schools  of  the 
country  than  as  military  arts.  The  naginata  or  hurling- 
sword  was  much  used  throughout  the  Kamakura  era  and 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ashikaga  age,  but  after  that 
it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  male  warriors.  But 
throughout  the  Tokugawa  era  this  weapon  was  regularly 
used  by  women.  The  pitch-fork  {sasumatd)  and  the  iron- bar 
{tsukubo)  were  used  by  constables  for  some  time  after  they 
had  ceased  to  be  weapons  of  war.  Archery  was  of  course 
quite  superseded  by  the  employment  of  firearms  in  early 
Tokugawa  days. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  Japanese  form 
of  athletic  exercise  called  Jujutsu  or  Judo.      This  form    of 

1  Some  tay  however,  that  this  art  was  introduced  by  p|  7^  H  Cliin 
GcRipin  in  the  seventeenth  ccntur>-.  As  explained  by  him,  it  consisted  o( 
knowing  how  to  take  people  captive,  but  in  what  way  he  does  nrA  explain. 

2  With  the  exception  of  Nos.  34  and  28,  the  additions  to  the  eighteen 
arts  given  above  are  entirely  superfluous,  consisting  as  they  do  of  nothing 
but  branchcf  of  the  same  arts. 
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exercise  was  known  in  feudal  times  and  practised  as  a 
means  of  defence  in  case  of  a  hand  to  hand  tussle.  It 
went  by  various  names,  taijutsu,  kogusokti  (^^S)f  kempd 
(^y-),  kakuda,  and  yawara*  the  last  being  the  best 
known  term.  The  origin  of  the  term  jii  (^)  in  Jujutsu 
and  Jtido  seems  traceable  to  the  feet  that  according  to  this 
art  victory  is  gained  by  yielding  or  pliancy  rather 
than  by  the  output  of  strength.  It  is  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  it  differs  essentially  from  ordinary  wrestling, 
though  when  watched  it  seems  to  many  foreign  observers  to 
Ix:  indistinguishable  from  wrestling.  The  origin  of  jRjmtsu  is 
veiled  in  obscurity.  Mr.  Kan5  Jigoro,  the  great  modern 
authority  on  the  art,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan  in  1888  and  published  in  Vol.  XVI.  of 
the  Society's  Transactions,  does  not  favour  the  notion 
that  the  Chinaman  named  Chin  Gempin,  who  came  over  to 
]\\\YM\  in  the  second  year  of  Manji  (A.D.  1659)  and  died  in 
llir  Nth  year  of  Kwambun  (A.I).  1671),  was  the  originator 
ol  tin-  art  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned.  Other  writers  on 
thi'.  sul)jcct  as  well  as  Mr.  Kano  have  pointed  out  that 
(liin  (Iiinpln  diil  no  more  than  introduce  a  Chinese  me- 
Ihoil  iA'  hoxini^  known  as  ^^-  {kempo)^  in  which  kicking 


•*  TluHij^h,  fdllowinjj:  Mr.  Kano  Jigoro,  I  have  given  these  names, 
It  M'l-ins  t«i  nic  lliat  llioy  referred  to  different  practices.  The  ^rfTWrtn*  only 
r^i  II  rir  1 1  In  I  the  modern  jujutsu. 
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as  well  as  pushing  and  strikinj:^,  was  resorted  to.  It  is 
indubitable  that  yawara  was  known  in  Japan  long  before 
Chin  Gcmpin's  arrival  here.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
l-ife  of  Miyamoto  Musashi  which  describes  his  meeting 
with  Sekiguchi  Yazaemon,  who  was  a  famous  teacher  of 
fmjutsu  at  that  time  and  the  author  of  a  special  style  of 
j^awara  called  the  Sekifj^uchi-ryu,  Now  Musashi  died  A. 
1).  1645,  and  his  meeting  with  Yazaemon  took  place  many 
years  before  his  death.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  proof  that 
Chin  Gcmpin  was  not  the  originator  of  t\\c  Jnjutsu,  Here 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Kauo  and  the  Rev.  T.  Lindsay  on 
the  |K>int  given  in  the  Asiatic  jxiper  referred  to  above : — 
"  It  seems  to  us  that  the  art  is  Japanese  in  origin  and 
development  for  the  following  reasons: — (1).  An  art  of 
defence  without  weapons  is  common  in  all  countries  in 
a  more  or  less  developetl  state,  ami  in  Japan  feudalism 
would  necessarily  deveh^p  Jujutsu. 

(2).     The    Chinese    Kemf*j   and  the    Japanese    Jnjutsu 
dirTer  materially  in  their  methods. 

(3).     The  existence   <*f   a    similar    art    is    referred    to 
before  the  time  of  Chin  Gempin. 

(4).     The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  accounts    given    of 
its  origin. 

(5).     The  existence  of  Japanese  wrestling    from    very 
early  times,  which  in  some  respects  resembles  Jujutsu, 
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(6).  As  Chinese  arts  and  Ciiinese  ctvili2ation  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Japanese,  in  order  to  give  prestige 
to  the  art,  Jujutsu  may  have  been  ascribed  to  Chinese 
origin. 

(7).  In  ancient  times  teachers  of  the  different  branches 
of  military  arts,  such  as  fencing,  using  the  spear,  etc.  , 
socm  to  have  practised  this  art  to  some  extent. 

In  support  of  this  position  we  remark  first  that  fujmtsu, 
as  practised  in  Japan,  is  not  known  in  China." 

Messrs.  Kano  and  Lindsay  gave  an  account  of  the 
five  great  schools  of  Jujutsu:  (i)  The  Kito-ryu,  (2)  the 
Kyushin-ryu,  (3)  the  Sekiguchi-ryu^  (4)  the  Yoshin-ryu,  and 
(5)  the  Tenjin  Shinjo-ryu,  In  some  of  the  schools,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  instruction  common  to  all  Jujutsu  establish- 
ments until  quite  recently  two  special  methods  were  ^taught : 
one  l>eing  atemi,  the  art  of  kicking  or  striking  some  parts 
of  the  body  so  as  to  disable  or  kill  opponents,  and  the  other 
kuatsu,  the  art  of  resuscitating  those  who  have  apparently 
biHMi  killed  by  violence.  This  latter  art  was  considered  a 
secret  and  was  only  taught  to  pupils  who  were  far  advanc- 
ed in  their  knowledge  ol  Jujutsu,  and  only  to  those  on 
the  ( ondition  of  their  taking  an  oath  not  to  divulge  the 
Mt'cii't  to  any  one. 

Mr.  Kano  Jigoro  prefers  that  the  system  taught  by 
hiin  !*ht)uld  be  known  as  Judo  rather  than  Jujutsu,   as   he 
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has  made  moral  and  mental  training  a  leading  feature  in 
tcsLching /iijutsu.  His  JUjutsu  may  be  said  to  have  no 
rival  in  Japan  at  the  present  time,  the  system  not  only 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Education  for 
athletic  purposes  in  schools,  but  having  also  been  selected 
by  the  Police  as  constituting  necessary  training  for  all 
constables.  Hence  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for 
the  graduates  of  Mr.  Kano's  School  of  Athletics  all  over 
the  country  for  many  years  past. 

Bakin  says,  or  rather  he  makes  one  of  his  characters, 
Inusaka  Keno,  say  that  there  are  some  other  military 
arts  that  might  be  mentioned,  besides  those  given  above, 
but  that  he  fears  wearying  his  audience  by  going  into 
further  detaib.  Actuated  by  a  similar  feeling,  I  will  linger 
no  longer  on  the  threshold  of  my  story,  but  at  once 
proceed  to  relate  the  adventures  of  Miyamoto  Musashi 
Masa-akira,  the  retainer  or  the  Lord  of  Higo,  Kato  Tora- 
nosuke  Kiyomasa,  and  the  illustrious  author  of  "Th^ 
Two-Sworded  Style." 


CHAPTER   II. 

Among  the  retainers  of  Ashikaga  Yoshitcni,  the 
thirteenth  Ashikaga  Shogun  [A.D.  1546 — 1567],  there 
was  a  man  called  Yoshioka  Tarozaemon.*  Tarozaemon 
was  a  good  type  of  the  knights  of  that  time :  brave  and 
honest,  a  diligent  student,  as  study  went  in  those  days,  a 
kind  parent  and  a  steadfast  friend.  He  was,  too,  an 
exquisite  fencer,  and  one  who  had  distinguished  hiniself 
in  battle  over  and  over  again. 

Yoshiteru  heard  of  Tarozaemon's  skill  in  fendng ; 
and,  so  at  one  time  he  assembled  noted  fencers  from  all 
parts  of  Japan  and  set  him  to  fence  with  them.  On  this 
occasion  Tarozaemon  defeated  some  sixteen  well-known 
fencers  one  after  another.  Yoshiteru,  overcome  with 
astonishment  at  the  victor's  great  skill,  bestowed  on  him 
the    name  of  Mu-ni-sai,  or  the  **  Matchless  one." 

On  the  fall  of  Yoshiteru,  his  followers  were  scattered 
hither  and  thither,  each  one  being  forced  to  make  a 
living  as  best  he  could.  Munisai  had  a  few  acquaintances 
in  the  castle-town  of  Himeji,  Ilarima;  so  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  an  outlying  village  of  that  town  called  Shimmi, 

*  Tlie  materials  for  the  following  tale  have  been  mostly  taken 
from  an  anonymous  work  called  the  l&'^Xtl^diS^Vf,  Kokon-jitsurokw 
eiyubidan. 
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where  he  rented  a  small  house  for  himself  and  liis  family 
and  succeeded  in  making  two  ends  meet  by  teaching 
fencing. 

Munisai  had  two  sons :  the  elder  was  called  Seizaburo, 
and  the  younger  Shichinosuke.  Munisai  was  extremely 
fond  of  his  children,  regarding  them  as  the  greatest 
treasure  he  possessed.  The  elder  boy  was  of  a  quiet, 
retiring  disposition,  which  well  accorded  with  a  physical 
constitution  that  was  by  no  means  strong.  The  younger 
brother  was  from  early  days  full  of  an  almost  superfluous 
amount  of  vivacity,  daring  and  enterprising,  quick  in 
acquiring  anything  to  which  he  applied  himself.  His 
father's  mode  of  fencing  early  engaged  'his  attention,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  imitated  it  astonished  his 
neighbours  and  acquaintances. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Shichinosuke  found  himself 
endowed  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man  of  twenty,  and 
the  bodily  strength  of  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  led  to  his  gradually  becoming  impress- 
ed with  the  idea  that  his  equal  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Shimmi,  even  if  elsewhere.  Invariably  coming  off  victorious, 
he  eagerly  sought  for  combatants  among  the  young  men 
of  the  village,  with  whom  he  fought  or  fenced  as  the  case 
might  be.  Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  find 
himself  pitted  against    a    lad    twice  his  own  size.     Though 
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SO  pugilistic,  of  the  bullying  spirit  he  had  none;  the  weak 
he  was  always  ready  to  help.  Many  a  lad  had  to  thank 
him  for  a  speedy  deliverance  from  his  persecutor. 

But  this  consciousness  of  superiority  to  others — this 
love  of  self-assertion  in  one  so  young  led  to  self-will, 
conceit,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Complaints  reached  Munisai's  ears  from  all  quarters  from 
men  whose  property  or  persons  had  been  injured  by 
Shichinosuke.  Munisai  was  no  indulgent  parent.  He  had 
observed  with  natural  pride  numerous  signs  of  his  son's 
hi^h  endowments.  The  ability  and  courage  which 
Shichinosuke  had  displayed  on  all  occasions  delighted  no 
one  so  much  as  his  parent.  But  at  the  same  time 
Munisiii  s;iw  very  clearly  that  unless  the  lad  was  taught 
how  to  practise  self-control,  he  would  grow  up  worthless, 
if  indeed,  in  those  ilays  of  danger  to  human  life,  his 
career  were  not  cut  short  by  the  sword  of  some  expert 
fencer.  Munis,ii  repeatedly  reproved  Shichinosuke  for  his 
mi^lvh.l\'ioul  ;  but  nothing  that  he  said  made  the  slightest 
in^proNMon  on  his  waywani  son.  So  he  determined  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  frighten  him  into  obedience. 

Aci.vi\lini:ly.  »M\e  vUy.  when  Shichinosuke  was  at 
hvMue,  Muni>.\i  went  out  intv^  his  court-yard  and  com- 
menced to  ihrow  divks  at  a  larjret.  Munisai  was  extremely 
pi\)tkicut    in    this   an;    but.    with    the    object   of  exdting 
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Shichinosuke's  ridicule,  he  purposely  missed  the  target 
several  times.  Shichinosuke,  seeing  this,  laughed  aloud. 
Whereupon  Munisai  turned  round  and  said : — "  You 
abominable  young  scoundrel !  How  dare  you  laugh  at 
your  parent?  I^t  me  hear  that  again,  and  see  whether 
I  will  not  cut  you  in  two  pieces." 

Without  the  slightest  sign  of  fear,  Shichinosuke 
replied : — "  Though  you  are  my  parent,  you  surely  don't 
think  that  I  can  help  laughing  at  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
Were  you  not  close  to  the  target  and  yet  missed  it?  Is 
not  that  enough  to  make  any  one  laugh  ? "  Here  he 
burst  out  laughing  again. 

In  an  instant,  Munisai's  sword  was  drawn  and,  rushing 
at  Shichinosuke,  he  made  a  fierce  cut  at  him.  The  latter, 
as  quick  as  lightning,  dodged  behind  his  father  and 
avoided  the  blow.  Round  and  round  the  yard  ran  the 
lad,  swiftly  followed  by  his  father.  Adroitly  Shichinosuke 
avoided  stroke  after  stroke.  This  made  the  father  appear 
to  be  more  angry  still  and  led  to  his  doing  his  utmost  to 
intercept  the  lad's  flight.  Having  succeeded  in  bringing 
his  sword  down  within  a  few  inches  of  Shichinosuke's 
head,  the  lad  thought  it  was  high  time  to  make  his 
escape  ;  so  he  leapt  over  the  fence  and  fled  as  fast  as  his 
legs  would  carry  him. 
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Not  far  from  Himeji  there  is  a  village  called  Nomura. 
Ill  this  village  there  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  a 
temple  called  the  Koshoji.  The  priest  of  this  temple 
was  the  brother  of  Munisai's  wife.  Shichinosuke  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  his  uncle,  so,  being  afraid 
to  confront  hfs  father  after  what  had  occurred,  he  hastened 
to  Koshoji.  He  reached  the  temple  in  a  great  state  of 
agitation  :  and  his  uncle,  seeing  this,  asked  : — "  What  is 
the  matter?     What  makes  you  so  flurried?" 

Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  as  he 
spoke,  Shichinosuke  related  all  that  had  happened,  and 
added  : — **  I  have  often  heard  people  talk  of  my  father's 
superior  swordsmanship,  but  I  had  no  idea  he  was  so  for- 
midable. 1  am  afraid  to  go  into  his  presence  again  until  he 
has  forgiven  mc.      Please  go  and  ask  him  to  pardon  me.'* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  all  this 
time  finding  out  that  your  father's  swordsmanship  is  not 
to  be  matched  anywhere  ?  "  asked  the  priest.  "  This  is 
just  your  way  of  going  on — as  full  of  conceit  as  possible 
— with  no  respect  whatever  for  your  superiors  !  Munisai 
is  at  once  your  father  and  your  teacher.  The  kindness 
with  which  he  treats  you  is  deeper  than  the  sea  and  higher 
than    Shumisen.*      And    yet — scamp    that    you    are !    you 


*  31  JBUj,  the  Sanscrit  Sum \ru,  a  fabulous  mountain  of  great  height 
forming  the  axis  of  every  universe  and  comj)osed  of  gold,  silver  and  other 
precious  substances. 
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despise  this  paternal  affection.  I  go  land  plead  for  you ! — 
what  am  I  to  say  ?"  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued  : — 
"  Well,  well !  as  you  are  my  nephew  I  will  do  what  I 
can  for  you,  but  the  chances  are  against    my  succeeding.*' 

Quickly  the  good  old  man  wended  his  way  to  the 
village  of  Shimmi,  for,  to  the  tell  the  truth,  despite 
Shichinosuke's  self-will  and  conceit,  he  was  a  great  favourite 
of  his  uncle's.  The  numerous  noble  traits  of  the  lad's 
character  more  than  outweighing  the  imperfections  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  the  priest  felt  deeply  interested 
in  him. 

"  Shichinosuke  has  behaved  in  an  outrageously  im- 
polite manner  to  you,  1  hear,*'  commenced  the  priest  to 
Munisai ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  find  it  hard  to  pass 
over  his  offence.  But  since  he  is  your  own  child,  may  1 
venture  to  ask  yon  to  pardon  him  this  time  ?  He  has 
been  very  much  frightened  by  what  has  occurred  and  is 
afraid  to  confront  you  unforgiven. 

"  I  knew,"  replied  Munisai,  *'  that  he  would  come  to 
you,  and  therefore  did  not  trouble  about  him.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  to  him.  Though  no 
doubt  I  look  on  him  with  a  father's  eye,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  Shichinosuke  is  no  ordinary  lad,  and  that  if  he 
lives  to  grow  up  he  will  make  a  name  for  himself  some 
day.     But  lately  I  have  noticed  that  he  has   been   getting 
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more  and  more  puffed  up  with  conceit.  He  has  no  re- 
spect whatever  for  the  opinions  or  feelings  of  other  people. 
Vanity  of  this  kind  leads  to  remissness  in  duty,  to  the 
neglect  of  rules  of  etiquette,  to  all  kinds  of  evil.  I  have 
repeatedly  reproved  him  for  his  arrogance,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  so  I  think  it  best  that  he  should  be  banished 
from  the  house  for  a  while.  To  act  in  this  way  may 
seem  to  you  to  proceed  from  want  of  parental  affection  ; 
but  in  truth  it  is  not  so.  It  has  more  real  affection  in  it 
than  a  less  indulgent  course  could  possibly  have.  Shichi- 
nosuke  pays  little  attention  to  his  books,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  As  you  know  very  well,  learning  and  war  are  like 
the  two  wheels  of  a  chariot :  by  means  of  these  man 
makes  progress.  If  one  of  them  is  lacking,  the  other 
becomes  useless.  I  think  that  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
be  able  to  induce  him  to  study.  Do  me  the  favour  of 
allowing  him  to  remain  at  the  temple  until  you  think  he 
is  thoroughly  reformed.  If  you  will  thus  oblige  me  I 
shall  feel  grateful  to  you  for  life." 

To  this  the  priest  agreed.  Returning  to  the  temple,  he 
informed  Shichinosiikc  that  his  father  was  far  too  angry 
to  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  that  therefore  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  for  him  to  stay  where  he  was;  and 
that,  as  of  course  his  remaining  there  idle  was  out  of 
the    question,    he    should    expect    him    to   apply    liimself 
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tx>  books  in  right  earnest.  This  Shichinosuke  promised 
to  do. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  Himeji  a  renowned  fencing- 
master,  who  boasted  of  the  name  of  Arima  Kiheiji  Ichi- 
yoken  Nobukata.*  Nobukata  taught  a  style  of  fendng 
known  as  the  Arima-ryu.  He  had  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  those  days  spent  years  in  traversing  the  country 
in  order  to  perfect  his  style,  and  on  the  termination  of 
his  wandering  had  settled  down  in  Himeji,  where  he  had 
opened  a  fendng-school  which  was  attended  by  some 
three  hundred  pupils,  the  elite  of  the  neighbourhood  being 
included  among  them.  His  popularity  as  a  fencing-master 
is  said  to  have  been  unprecedented  in  Himeji.  Outside 
his  door  stood  a  notice  painted  in  gold  letters  which 
stated  that  he  was  the  originator  of  a  style  of  fencing 
the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known  since  the  creation 
of  the  world. 

One  day,  when  sent  on  an  errand  by  the  priest, 
Shichinosuke  happened  to  pass  Nobukata *s  house,  and  this 
notice  caught  his  eye.  "What  cheek!"  exclaimed  the 
lad.  "  One  would  think  to  see  this  notice  that  Nobukata 
was  the  only  fencer  in  existence.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say  that  the  men  who  have    originated    stytes    of  fencing 

*  ThtsmalUplicaiion  of  names  in  nuny  cases  indicates  pomposity. 
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are  innumerable ;  and  yet  this  man  tries  to  make  out  that 
the  style  which  he  has  invented  is  superior  to  everything  else 
in  the  fencing  line.  It  is  rightly  said  that  it  is  people's  vanity 
that  is  the  cause  of  their  destruction.  I  will  act  inHeaven's 
stead  and  punish  this   man  for    his  presumptuous  folly." 

So  saying,  Shichinosuke  took  his  pen  from  the  case 
in  which  it  was  carried  and,  mounting  the  water-tub  which 
st')od  near  the  gate,  wrote  the  words : — "  The  frog  in  the 
well  knows  nothing  of  the  great  sea,"*  and  by  the  side  of 
it  added  : — **  This  was  written  by  Yoshioka  Shichinosuke, 
of  the  Koshoji,  Nomura." 

Nobukata  was  giving  his  lessons  as  usual  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  great  hubbub  at  the  gate. 
Something  was  evidently  amiss.  What  could  it  be  ?  He 
sent  one  of  his  pupils  to  sec. 

On  hearing  what  had  occurred,  the  fencer  grew  livid 
with  rage.  "The  work  of  some  abominable  scoundrel!" 
he  exclaimed.  '*  He  that  defaces  my  sign-board  is  as 
thou<^h  he  defaced  me.  A  reproach  cast  on  the  fencing 
that  1  teach  !  an  insult  to  Arima  the  like  of  which  never 
was! — Anyhow,  we  will  see  who  is  the  better  man, — and 
that  with  real  swords  too !  So  go,  one  of  you  and,  laying 
hold  of  that,  scoundrel  Shichinosuke  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  drag  him  to  this  place." 

*  Ifio  kawazu  daikai  wo  shirazu. 
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One  of  Nobukata*s  disciples  immediately  set  out  for 
the  temple,  and  demanded  of  the  priest  that  Shichinosuke 
be  sent  to  his  master  without    delay. 

The  priest,  on  hearing  what  had  occurred,  was  frighten- 
ed out  of  his  wits,  and  replied : — "  I  cannot  decide  this 
myself ;  I  will  go  and  sec  Shichinosuke  about  it.  He  has 
been  unwell  of  late,  so  that  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  freak  of  his  I  cannot  tell.  He  must  be  slightly  de- 
mented I  should  say.  Anyhow  I  will  see  him  about  it 
and  let  you  know  the  result.*' 

"What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  now?"  exclaim- 
ed  the  priest  to  his  nephew.  "  Do  you  know  that  you 
have  provoked  the  fencing-master  to  send  a  man  here  to 
insist  on  your  fighting  with  him  with  a  real  sword? 
What  could  have  induced  you  to  act  in  this  way?  Are 
you  aware  that  you  have  put  your  life   in  danger?" 

"  Please,  uncle,  not  to  trouble  yourself  about  this 
matter  in  anyway,"  replied  the  lad  quite  calmly.  "This 
fellow  Arima  Nobukata  is  a  man  who  seems  unaware  of 
the  existence  of  any  one  in  the  world  but  himself.  It  was 
because  he  placed  an  outrageous  notice  outside  his  gate 
that  I  wrote  what  I  did.  It  was  done  by  way  of  reproof, 
and  not  as  miscliief.  And  now  for  the  fellow  to  say  he 
w^ishes  to  see  which  of  us  is  the  better  man  with  real 
3words ! — well,  this  is  a  joke  1   -  Anyhow  I  will   go  at  onqtj 
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aiid  cross  swords  with  him :  so  don't  troiible  yourself  any 
more  about  it,  uncle.** 

'*  An  audacious  young  scamp,  indeed  I'*  replied  the 
priest.  "  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  do  anything  with  nuch 
a  one  as  you:  just  st  are,  will    you*     I  will^ 

set  tlie  matter  to  right  ' 

The    priest    went  ukata's    messenger   and 

said  :—*'  Really,    sir,    I  your    master's     augieit 

wrath  has  not  been  un  The  mischief  that    hais 

been  perpetrated    is  ahi  ^tous.     This  ShichiiKi- 

suke,  I  nutst  tell  yoUp  sir,  is  m>  lew.  I  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him,  as  you  may  imagine*  He  is  only  a 
lad  of  twelve.  I  have  noticed  that  of  late  he  has  been 
growing  very  arrogant,  and  I  have  observed  too  that  he 
gives  way  to  fits  of  passion  every  now  and  again.  I  have 
not  allowed  him  to  leave  the  temple  for  some  days.  But 
yesterday  I  sent  him  on  a  little  errand  to  Himeji ;  and 
this  is  the  result.  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  offer  my  humble  apologies  to  your  master,  and  ask  him 
to  pardon  this  boy's   misbehaviour." 

**  I  thought,"  replied  the  messenger,  "  that  the  person 
who  was  audacious  enough  to  scribble  on  my  master's 
notice-board  was  probably  some  noted  fencer,  but  when  you 
tell  me  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  child  who  is  ill  and 
given  to  fits  of  passion,  why,  then  there  is   no  reason  for 
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my  master's  taking  any  further  notice  of  the  matter.  But  as 
I  have  no  power  to  settle  anything  without  consulting 
him,  I  will  return  and  tell  him  what  you  say  and  let  you 
know  the  result." 

Nobukata,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  messenger, 
remarked : — **  I  thought  that  it  was  something  of  this 
kind.  But  had  I  done  nothing  to  discover  who  the  cul- 
prit was,  of  amrse  it  would  have  been  said  that  I  was 
afraid  to  encounter  the  man  who  had  insulted  me.  It 
being  a  boy  that  has  defaced  my  notice-board,  to  fight 
with  him  would  b^  unmanly  and  undignified.  Yet  some- 
thing mi  st  be  done  to  wipe  off  the  seeming  disgrace  which  the 
disfigurement  of  the  notice-board  involves.  Who  knows 
but  ourselves  that  it  is  a  child  who  has  committed  this 
.»ffcncc?" 

Here  Nobukata  put  his  head  on  one  side  as  though 
in  deep  thought,  and,  after  a  moment,  addressing  the 
messenger  who  had  come  from  Nomura,  said : — **  I  am 
sorr>'  to  trouble  you  so  much,  but  just  go  again  to  the 
priest  and  say  that,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  I  will 
not  enforce  Shkhinosuke's  fighting  with  me,  but  that,  as 
the  lad  is  evidently  very  ignorant  of  manners,  he  is  to 
bring  him  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock  to  the  pine-plan- 
tabon  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  I  will  meet 
and  instruct  him." 
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On  the  messenger's  reporting  this  to  the  priest,  the 
latter  replied  : — "  I  am  extremely  grateful  for  this  kindness. 
And  that  your  master  should  not  only  be  good  enough 
to  overlook  Shichinosuke's  offence,  but  should  condescend 
to  instruct  him  as  well — this  is  beyond  all  my  expectations. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  trouble  in  coming  a 
second  time.  I  f e  shall  be  at  the  appointed  place  to- 
morrow at  noon." 

Nobukata  was  interested  in  making  this  as  public  as 
possible.  So  he  had  notices  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  which  stated  that  on  the  following  day  at  noon 
Arima  Kiheiji  would  impart  instruction  to  Shichinosuke  of 
Nomura,  and  that  listeners  would  be    w^elcome. 

The  next  day  Nobukata,  having  arrayed  himself  in 
his  best  clothes,  a  little  before  twelve  entered  his  palan- 
quin and,  attended  by  some  fifty  of  his  pupils  made 
his  way  to  the  pine-plantation  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  on  arrival  pompously  seated  himself  in  a  chair 
that  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembled  multitudes. 

Punctual  to  time,  the  priest  of  Koshoji  shortly  after 
arrived,  with  his  rosary  in  his  hand,  and  Shichinosuke 
walking  by  his   side. 

The  priest  approached  Nobukata  and,  bowing,  said  : — 
**  As  you  see,  sir,  Shichinosuke    is   but  a  lad.     He  is  very 
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ignorant ;  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough  to  instruct  him.'* 

Nobukata  did  not  rise  from  his  seat,  and  condescend- 
ed to  do  no  more  than  show  by  a  slight  movement  of  his 
eyes  that  he  was  aware  that  the  priest  was  addressing 
him.  Treating  the  priest  with  cold  indiflference,  he  turned 
to  the  lad  and  said.     '*  Shichinosuke,  come  here!" 

Shichinosuke  advanced  in  a  careless,  slouching  manner 
and  bowed  to  the  fencer. 

"  I  am  no  other  than  the  noted  Arima  Kiheiji,"  com- 
menced the  fencer  in  a  pompous  voice.  "  Your  scribbling 
on  my  notice-board  was  an  outrageous  piece  of  mischief. 
Since  you  are  only  a  child,  I  will  magnanimously  pardon 
you,  but  listen  well  to  what  I  have  to  say.  You  have 
learnt  a  little  fencing,  I  understand.  Such  a  smattering 
knowledge  as  you  possess,  however,  is  in  the  possession 
of  most  lads  of  your  age.  You  should  not  allow  this  to 
puff  you  up  with  conceit." 

**  Impudence,  indeed !"  thought  Shichinosuke  as  he 
listened  to  these  words.  "  This  fellow  would  do  well  to 
apply  to  himself  the  advice  he  is  so  ready  to  give  to 
others."  But  as  his  uncle  was  there,  Shichinosuke  did  not 
venture  to  show  any  signs  of  resentment,  but  simply  bowed 
assent  to  the  fencer's  remarks. 

"  So  you  assent  to  what  I  say,  do  you  ? — well,  that's 
good.     Now   let's  see    what  style    of   fencing    you    have 
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learnt  Come,  lad,  suppose  I  put  you  through  your  cuts 
and  guards." 

'*  If  you  specially  wish  it,"  replied  Shichinosuke,  "  you 
shall  see  what  I  can  do." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when,  as 
quick  as  lightning,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  short  fencing 
sword,  measuring  about  one  foot  two  inches,  and  before 
Kiheiji  knew  what  was  intended  or  had  time  to  rise  from 
his  seat,  he  brought  it  down  with  tremendous  force  on 
his  forehead. 

*'Ah!"  ejaculated  the  fencer,  and,  reeling  in  his 
chair,  he  dropped  dead  on  the  spot* 

The  greatest  commotion  imaginable  followed.  Kiheiji's 
pupils  were  mad  with  rage.  One  of  them,  rushing  at 
Shichinosukc,  attempted  to  seize  him ;  but  in  an  instant 
the  latter  caught  the  pupil  by  the  hair  of  his  head  and 
sent  him  flying  through  the  air.  Two  others  now  attacked 
him.  One  of  these  he  kicked,  and  tumbled  head  over 
heels ;  the  other  he  struck  with  his  fencing  sword  so 
effectually  that  he  did  not  care  to  approach  Shichinosukc 
again.  Whereupon  a  number  of  others  drawing  their 
swords,  and  exclaiming  to  each  other :  '*  Take  care  what 
you  are  at !  he  is  no  mean  foe,"  set  on  him  pell-mell. 


*  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Kiheiji  was  sitting  when  Shichi- 
nosiike  killed  him.  Had  he  been  standing  the  lad  could  not  possibly 
have  reached  his  forehead. 
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Shidiinosuke,  nothing  daunted,  dashed  about  hither 
and  thither,  dealing  blows  where  they  were  necessary, 
and  avoiding  stroke  after  stroke  in  a  way  that  astonished 
spectators  and  assailants  alike  till,  watching  his  chance, 
he  escaped  scathless,  dragging  his  old  uncle,  who  was 
half  dead  with  fright  and  bewilderment,  after  him. 

The  two  had  not  gone  far  before  they  met  a  troop 
of  samurai.  Their  leader  was  evidently  a  man  of  some 
importance.  Shichinosuke  ran  up  to  the  troop  and  said : — 
•*  Please,  Sir  Knights,  to  take  pity  on  us :  our  foes  are  at 
our  heels.  What  becomes  of  me  I  care  not,  but  do  take 
compassion  on  this  old  priest." 

**  We  know  nothing  of  the  rights  of  the  case,"  replied 
the  leader  of  the  troop,  "  but  since  you  appeal  to  us  becaasc 
we  are  samurai^  we  cannot  well  refuse  to  help  you." 

Orders  were  given  that  the  two  refugees  should  be 
put  into  an  empty  palanquin  that  was  being  borne  in 
their  midst.  Shichinosuke  and  liis  uncle  had  no  sooner 
entered  it  than  some  thirty  or  forty  of  Arima's  disciples 
came  running  up,  and  inquired  of  the  samurai : — "  Have 
you  not  seen  a  boy  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age  with  a  priest  pass  this  way  ?  " 

*'  No ;  "  replied  the  leader  of  the  troop,  "  wc  liave 
seen  no  one  of  the  kind.  You  had  better  search  for  them 
elsewhere," 
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"  It  is  not  SO  ;  "  replied  one  of  the  pursuers.  "  We 
saw  them  come  thus  far.  They  cannot  have  escaped 
without  your  observing  them.     They  are  here." 

"  They  are  in  the  palanquin !  They  are  in  the 
palanquin  !  Let  us  search  the  palanquin !  "  exclaimed  one 
of  Kiheiji's  followers. 

**  Look  into  a  palanquin  that  I  am  guarding  without 
my  leave ! — a  piece  of  rudeness  such  as  this  I  will  never 
allow/'  replied  the  leader  of  the  troops.  "  I  am  no  other 
than  Miyamoto  Buzaemon,  the  retainer  of  Kat5  Kiyomasa, 
the  Lord  of  Higo.  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  point  a 
finger  even  at  a  palanquin  that  I  am  guarding,  much  less 
look  into  it."  Thus  saying,  Buzaemon  seized  his  spear 
and  stood  ready  to  run  any  one  through  that  approached, 
and  then  said :  **  Look  into  the  palanquin,  as  many  of 
you  as  please  ! — Come  on  ! — don't  be  shy  !  *' 

As  Buzaemon  stood  thus,  he  looked  as  fierce  as  the 
Ni'D  that  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  Buddhist  temples ;  * 
or  like  the  Chinese  Chohi  when  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  Ch5han  and  withstood  the  Gi  army. 


*The  Ni-u  [— 3i]  are  the  two  Deva  Kings;  two  gigantic  figures, 
one  reel,  and  with  an  open  mouth,  representing  the  Yd,  or  male  principle, 
of  Chinese  philosophy ;  the  other  green,  and  with  compressed  lips, 
representing  the  ///,  or  female  principle.  They  are  emblems  of  strength. 
Small  printed  AV-5  are  often  pasted  on  door-posts  to  protect  houses  from 
burglars. 
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Kiheiji*s  disciples  were  overawed  when  they  heard 
Kiyomasa*s  name  and  saw  how  formidable  a  foe  they 
would  have  to  contend  with  in  his  follower;  and  so, 
though  they  knew  that  such  was  not  the  case,  they 
said : — "  We  have  no  doubt  made  a  mistake ;  we 
will  search  for  them  elsewhere,"  and  immediately  went 
away. 

Buzaemon  smiled  and  ordered  his  men  to  proceed. 
When  they  had  gone  about  five  miles  from  the  place 
where  this  incident  occurred,  he  stopped  the  cavalcade 
and  had  the  refugees  brought  before  him.  He  had  been 
struck  by  the  magnanimous  way  in  which  Shichinosuke 
had  pleaded  for  protection  for  the  priest  while  professing 
himself  careless  as  to  his  own  fate.  And  now  when  he 
looked  at  Shichinosuke  more  narrowly  and  perceived  that 
he  was  but  a  child,  he  was  still  more  impressed  by  the 
courage  and  generosity  which  he  had  displayed. 

The  priest  thanked  his  benefactor  in  a  most  polite 
manner.  **  You  rescued  us  '  sir  *  at  a  time  when  we  despaired 
of  life,"  said  the  priest.  "  Your  kindness  is  more  then 
we  can  possibly  repay."  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the 
history  of  the  whole  affair  described  above.  At  the  close 
of  the  story  Bu/aemon,  turning  to  Shichinosuke,  said  : — "  I 
admire  immensely  the  pluck  you  have  shown  to-day. 
Whose  son  are  you  ?  " 
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On  Shichinosuke's  giving  his  father's  name,  Buzac- 
mon  looked  very  pleased  and  replied : — "  Why,  your 
father  and  I  then  served  together  under  Ashikaga.  At 
that  time  he  and  I  were  bosom  friends,  our  relation  to 
each  other  being  very  much  like  that  of  fish  and  water.* 
Since  the  Shogun's  fall  I  have  lost  sight  of  your  father. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  is  still  alive.  I  will 
accompany  you  to  his  house.** 

'*  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  to  my  father's  house,  sir," 
replied  Shichinosuke.     **  I  am  under  punishment.** 

*'\Vhy? — what  has  happened?**  asked  Buzaemon. 
Tlic  [)ricst  now  came  fonvard  and  gave  the  reason 
fur  Shichinosuke 's  banisliment  from  his  father's  house. 
After  which,  Buzaemon,  addressing  the  priest,  said: — "I 
have  a  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  six^ak  to  you  :  we 
will  go  to  your  temple  together.*' 

On  their  arrival    at    Koshoji,    Buzaemon    remarked: — 

"  SJiichinosuke    has    killed     Kiheiji     and     several    of    his 

pu]:)ils.f     Of  course  their  companions  and  friends  will  come 

here   to  avenge    their    death.     So    what    I    advise    is,    that 

you    di.sposc    of   your    goods    and    chattels    and    leave  this 

P^acQ    ^|-  once.     1  will  take  the  lad  back  to  his  father  and 

*^*^V:  arrangements  for  secreting  him  somewhere.'* 


*  Intending  to  convey  the  meaning  of  dose  interdependence. 
-f^^^  r  Tills  is  the  first  mention  of  the  i;ict  that  in  the  scufllc  which  followcvl 

^^\Y    |:,-5  jissiissi nation  scvcial  ol  his  pupils  were  killed. 
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To  this  the  priest  agreed,  and  forthwith,  assuming 
the  garb  of  a  mendicant  friar,  and  not  forgetting  to  take 
his  lute,  an  instrument  on  which  he  played  with  great 
skill,  so  much  so  that  subsequently  he  was  known  as  the 
Lute-devotee,*  he  set  out  on  his  journey. 

Buzaemon,  under  the  guidance  of  Shichinosuke, 
made  his  way  to  Munisai's  house.  Munisai  had  heard 
that  his  son  had  been  guilty  of  defacing  Nobukata's 
sign-board,  and  had  anticipated  that  the  priest  of  Kdshdji 
was  on  tliis  account  greatly  troubled,  and  was  sorry 
enough  that  he  undertook  the  charge  of  so  wild  a 
lad  as  Shichinosuke.  Just  as  he  was  wondering  how  the 
affair  had  ended,  Buzaemon  reached  his  door,  Seizaburo 
went  to  the  door. 

"  Is  this  the  house  of  Mr.  Yoshioka  Munisai  ?  "  asked 
Buzaemon. 

**  It  is  ;  '*  replied  Seizaburd.  **  Who  may  the  gentleman 
be  that  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing?  My  father  is 
at  home  to-day,  sir:  please  walk  in." 

"  I  am  an  old  friend  of  Munisai's,"  said  Buzaemon  as 
he  passed  into  the  house,  "  so  I  will  enter  without  further 
ceremony." 

Here  the  two  knights  met ;  and,  after  going  through 
all    that    the    etiquette    of  the    gentlemen    of   those    days 

*  Bvtva-dojin, 


do     la    help    an    oj 
ickward    in  letting    tnc 
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demanded  m  the    way   of  salutation »    which,   it  h  harJly 
necessary  to  say,    occupied    a   considerable    time,  as  is 
custom  with   old    friends,    tliey    rdatcd    to   eacli  other  the 
experiences  of  the    vcars   that   had    intervened   since  their 
separation. 

'' I,"  said  Huicae  been   fortunate  ejiaugh 

tu  be  patronii^cd  by  getting;    on  s|)lcmiid)yp 

If    there    IS    anything 
friend,    1    hope    he 
know."  % 

''Thank  you",  replied  Muti^aJ.  "Though  I  ana  in 
the  unbecoming  plight  in  which  you  now  see  me,  yet, 
since  I  enjoy  good  health,  I  have  really  no  cause  to 
complain  and  am  in  no  need  of  assistance,  kind  as  it  is  of 
you  to  offer  it  nevertheless." 

While  the  two  were  thus  conversing,  Seizaburo  was 
preparing  for  the  guest  such  refreshment  as  the  house 
afforded,  hi  offering  it  to  Buzaemon,  Munisat  said : — 
**  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  give  you  worth  eating. 
Notwithstanding  its  unpalatablencss,  let  me  beg  of  you  to 
partake  of  a  little  sakartaJ*^  It  is  but  vegetable  sakana, 
I  perceive." 


*  Literally  anything  taken  with  sale.  As  fish  is  usually  taken  with 
sak<\  the  temi  is  as  a  rule  used  as  a  general  name  for  fish.  In  the 
piescnt  instance,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  its  original  sense. 
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"  If  the  dish,"  replied  Buzaemon,  "  be  an  evidence 
of  the  friendly  feeling  that  Munisai  entertains  towards 
Buzaemon,  then  vegetable  sakana  has  a  better  flavour 
attached  to  it  tlian  any  sakana  lacking  this  association 
could  possibly  have.  But  there  is  a  special  kind  of  sakana 
that  I  wish  to  ask  you  for.     Will  you  not  give  it  to  me  ?  *' 

With  a  smile  on  his  face,  Munisai  replied  : — "  Never 
mind  about  that  now ;  just  take  what's  set  before  you, 
that's  a  good  fellow  !  " 

*'  Ah,**  rejoined  Buzaemon,  **  I  perceive  that  you  do 
not  know  to  what  sakana  I  am  referring.  It  is  to  your 
son  Shichinosuke  tliat  I  allude." 

Here  Buzaemon  informed  Munisai  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  come  into  contact  with  Shichinosuke. 
'*  And,"  said  he,  "  I  am  overcome  with  admiration  at  the 
boy's  courage  and  true  nobleness  of  nature.  I  have 
never  been  blessed  with  a  son  of  my  own,  so  that,  if 
you  can  consent  to  part  with  him,  nothing  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  adopt  Shichinosuke  and  take 
him  with  me  to  Kumamoto.  In  my  opinion  it  will 
never  do  to  leave  him  here.  Kiheiji's  pupils  will  most 
certainly  search  the  neighbourhood  for  him.  If  you  can 
make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  such  a  noble  lad,  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  cementing  the  friendship  of  years  in 
a  lasting  manner ;  and  I  shall  feel  indebted  to  you  for  life." 
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Munisai  hardly  knew  how  to  reply  to  this  request 
A  variety  of  emotions  were  contending  for  the  mastery 
within  his  breast.  He  was  an  affectionate  parent,  and 
Shichinosuke  was  his  favourite  son  and  a  lad  of  whose 
superior  abilities  and  high  moral  qualities  he  was  justly 
proud.  And,  now,  to  think  that  this  son  had  been  so 
near  death,  and  that  the  liand  which  rescued  him  was 
that  of  an  old  friend.  The  boy  was  evidently  immensely 
improved  too  :  his  anxiety  to  save  his  uncle's  life  and  his 
carelessness  about  his  own  was  a  touching  proof  of  this. 
And  now  must  he  part  with  this  boy,  perhaps  for  ever  ? 
Yet  no  other  course  was  open.  The  lad's  safety  first 
antl  next  his  future  [)rospects  must  take  the  precedence  of 
all  besides.  Parental  feeling  must  bow  to  the  voice  of 
reason.  Buzaemon's  request  was  no  less  reasonable  than 
opportune — deny  it,  he  could  not.  So  after  giving  in  the 
most  honest  manner  possible  a  detailed  account  of  the 
boy's  failings,  Munisai  said: — "If,  after  hearing  all, 'you 
still  wish  to  adopt  him,  then  I  willingly  intrust  him  to  you, 
being  confident  that  I  could  not  place  him  in  better  hands." 

A  tear,  whether  of  joy  or  of  sorrow  it  would  be  hard 
to  sa\',  was  seen  to  roll  down  the  father's  cheek  as  he 
thus  gave  his  consent  to  his  son's  departure. 

Shichinosuke  was  now  called  and  his  father  addressed 
him  as  follows ; — **  Notwithstanding    that  you   arc    such  a 
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good-for-nothing  lad,  Mr.  Buzaemon  has  been  gracious 
enough  to  say  that  he  will  adopt  you  as  his  son.  I  have 
decided  to  allow  you  to  accompany  him  to  Kumamoto." 

Munisai,  being  anxious  to  give  some  private  instruc- 
tions to  his  son  before  his  departure,  requested  Buzaemon 
to  excuse  them,  and,  taking  the  lad  into  an  adjoining 
room,  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"  My  object  in  sending  you  to  the  Koshoji  was 
to  induce  you  to  study.  Knights  are  persons  who 
from  early  years  must  give  attention  to  learning.  By 
learning  it  may  seem  to  you  as  though  I  referred  to 
something  very  extensive.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Described  briefly,  learning  consists  of  two  things,  and  two 
things  only :  one  being  loyalty,  the  other  filial  piety. 
Warriors  are  men  who,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  must 
be  ready  to  throw  away  their  lives  as  though  they  were 
dust.  In  the  cause  of  justice  they  must  look  upon  their 
persons  as  no  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  a  feather. 
If  they  strive  to  be  brave  and  to  do  what  is  right,  they 
will    bring    no    reproach    on    their    parents.*      But  to   be 

*  Here  is  the  original  of  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  which  is  worth 
preserving : — Bushi  taru  mono  wa  kotosara  ni  yosho  yori  gakumoit 
sezanthekarazu.  Gakuinon  to  iu  toki  wa  hiroki  yo  naredoinot  tsuvMni 
iokoro  wa  chu-ko  no  futatsu  wo  idezu.  Mata  bushi  wa  sefsu  ni 
nozomi,  gimyotte  inochi  wo  jinkaini  hi  shi ;  ini  wo  ko-mo  (tori  no  ke) 
yori  karofyi,  giyii  wo  fuigemubeshi—kore  fubo  no  itai  wo  hazttka- 
shimezaru  tokoro  nari.  These  utterances  make  it  plain  that  in  the 
conception  of  educated  warriors  at  this  time  learning  was  another  name 
for  morality.  Among  the  sayings  of  Tokugawa  leyasu  there  arc  several 
paraUid  passages  to  this  one. 
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putting  forth  strength  on  all  occasions  without  an  adequate 
cause,  this  is  wrong.  Prompted  by  the  anger  of  the 
moment,  to  kill  people,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  one's 
own  destruction — this  is  courting  a  death  that  only  befits 
a  dog,  and  making  oneself  a  butt  for  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.  As  Confucius  remarks : — *  We  are  not  to  be  like 
the  tiger  that  in  his  fury  throws  himself  into  the  river 
and  loses  his  life  without  an  adequate  reason  for  doing  so.* " 

Shichinosuke  was  much  moved  by  these  words.  Sepa- 
ration from  his  father  had  had  the  desired  effect :  it  drew 
out  his  natural  affection  for  his  parents,  and  suppressed 
the  unseemly  arrogance  the  display  of  which  had  so  often 
given  Munisai  pain. 

*'  I  will  boar  in  mind  what  you  say,  sir,"  replied 
Sliichinosuko.  *'  I  litherto,  in  my  ignorance  and  folly,  I 
hax'c  done  nothing  but  behave  in  an  impolite  and  arrogant 
manner,  henceforth  I  shall  act  differently.  The  clouds 
tliat  darkened  my  heart  have  been  dispelled,  and  it  is 
bright  again." 

This  mild  and  submissive  answer  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  had  never  uttered  anything  like  it  in  his  father's 
hearing  before,  had  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  sorrow 
with  which  Munisai  took  leave  of  his  son.  But,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  course,  Munisai  was  not  die  one 
to  change ;  and  he  was    averse  to    showing    emotions  that 
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would  only  have  tended  to  unnerve  Shichinosuke  and  unfit 
him  for  entering  on  his  new  duties  with  heart  and  soul 
So  he  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  interview  by  saying : — 
"  Mr.  Buzaenion  has  a  long  journey  to  make.  Already 
he  has  been  greatly  delayed  on  our  account:  he  must  not 
be  detained  any  longer;  so  make  haste  and  get  ready 
to  start." 

Thus,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  pain  of  separation 
was  alleviated  by  the  bustle  qf  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  journey,  and  Shichinosuke  set  out  for  his  new  and 
distant  home. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Nothing  special  happened  on  the  way  to  Kumamoto. 
But  the  journey  was  full  of  interest  to  a  lad  who  had 
never  been  far  away  from  home  before,  Shichinosuke 
observed  everything  with  a  keen  eye  as  he  went  along 
the  road  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  places  and  things  acquir- 
ed at  this  time  served  him  to  good  purpose  in  later  years. 

On  Buzaemon's  arrival  at  the  Kumamoto  castle,  he 
reported  the  results  of  his  journey ;  and,  finding  that 
Kato  Kiyomasa  was  in  the  mood  for  chatting,  he  related 
to  him  the  episode  connected  with  Shichinosuke  and  asked 
for  permission  to  adopt  him.*  Kiyomasa  was  taken  with 
the  story  of  the  lad's  brave  deeds  and  immediately  said : 
— "Adopt  him  of  course.  You  are  lucky  to  have  found 
such  a  boy  to  be  your  son/* 

Buzaemon  instructed  Shichinosuke  day  after  day  in 
those  arts  and  accomplishments  with  which  at  that  time 
gentlemen's  sons  were  expected  to  be  acquainted :  in  all 
of  which    the  lad  made  astonishing   progress,  being  sharp 

•'  It  was  usual  \vl\en  a  retainer  wished  to  adopt  a  child  for  him  to 
obtain  his  loid's  ixjrmission  to  the  step.  For  an  account  of  adoption  as 
practised  in  Japan,  vtdr  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  in  Vol.  XV., 
Pt.  I-,  p.  58  rf,  scy,  {A  Tlie  Iramactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
/apan. 
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enough  to  infer  from  any  one  thing  that  he  acquired 
some  ton  others. 

Huzaemon's  style  of  fencing  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  Munisai,  Munisai  was  the  author  of  a  style  known 
as  the  Jiien-r/H,  in  which  a  very  short  sword  (about  i  ft 
2  in.)  was  used.  Bu/^cmon,  on  the  other  hand,  practised 
a  style  known  as  the  Kurama-ryu^  in  which  a  sword 
measuring  about  2  ft.  3  in.  was  employed.  Hu/aemon  was 
an  adept  in  the  Kurama  st>'le.  Shichinosukc,  whose  apti- 
tude for  fencing  was  something  astonishing,  soon  acquired 
the  new  style.  At  the  same  time,  the  lad  did  not  at  all 
like  the  idea  of  relinquishing  his  father's  style.  It  seemed 
to  be  giving  up  that  wiiich  connected  him  with  Munisai 
more  tlinn  anything  else. 

One  day,  after  these  thoughts  had  been  filling  his 
mind,  he  went  to  Mount  Aso,  where  there  was  a  famous 
temple  erected  in  honour  of  the  great  god  .\so.  I  lerc  he 
prayed  that  war  might  become  more  and  more  i)ros|K'n»us 
in  the  country*    reaching  down  to  distant  generations.* 

The  day  on  which  Shichinosuke  visited  Mnunt  Aso 
was  a  festix-al  day,  and  all  sorts  of  theatrical  performances 


*  Instead  ofaskinf^  for  personal  adv.inceniciit.  as  so  many  Jafwincse 
•ho  pray  are  in  the  habit  of  cfoinp.  he  aske<!  that  iliat  in  whicli  he  ifx»k 
drlight  might  prosper;  knowing  (hat  were  there  plenty  of  u.ii.  abundance 
of  oppmhinitiei  for  accomplisliing  feats  of  valour  would  be  atTorded  him. 
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were  going  on  in  front  of  the  temple.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  the  dancing  of  a  woman.  As  she  danced,  she 
flourished  about  in  an  extraordinarily  skilful  manner  two 
swords.  As  Shichinosuke  watched  these  manoeuvres,  the 
thought  instantly  struck  him  that  if  two  swords  could  be 
thus  made  to  perform  all  kinds  of  wonderful  exploits  they 
might,  if  skilfully  handled,  be  used  for  fighting,  and  that 
with  great  effect  too. 

'*  Here  "  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  the  way  -out  of  my 
difficulty  about  the  two  styles,  that  of  my  father  and 
that  of  Buzaemon.  If  I  can  discover  a  way  of  using 
effectually  both  a  long  and  a  short  sword  at  the  same 
time,  then  without  relinquishing  my  father's  style  I  shall 
be  able  to  practise  that  of  Buzaemon." 

Shichinosuke  went  to  the  temple  and  uttered  solemn 
vows  and  prayers,  invoking  the  gods  to  assist  him  in  the 
t!laboration  of  his  scheme.  Then  he  returned  to  his  house, 
and  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  assiduously 
practised  the  now  style  until  he  had  brought  it  to 
perfection.  When  he  felt  confident  of  its  success, 
he  ga\'e  out  to  the  world  that  he  had  invented  a 
new  style  of  fencing,  which  he  had  named  the  Two- 
sworded-style  (.V//J-r//7\ 

This  invention  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  Its  origin 
was  curious.     It  was    the    result   of  an  attempt  to  solve  a 
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problem,  as  most  inventions  are.  But  what  is  peculiar 
about  it  is  that  it  originated  in  a  moral  feeling.  It  had 
its  source  in  filial  affection.  Had  Shichinosuke  cared  less 
for  either  his  real  or  his  adopted  parent,  he  would  have 
practised  the  Jiken  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Kurama  style, 
or  the  Kurama  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jiken,  It  was  his 
ardent  affection  for  both  parents  that  led  to  his  attempting 
to  incorporate  both  their  styles  in  his  Nito-ryu. 

Buzaemon,  having  heard  that  Shichinosuke  had  been 
practising  a  new  style  of  fencing,  one  day,  called  him  and 
said :  — "  I  hear  that  you  have  invented  a  new  style  of 
fencing.     What  is  it  like  ?  '* 

"  Well  "  replied  Shichinosuke,  "  to  sj^eak  of  inventing 
a  new  style  to  one's  parent,  is  perhaps  saying  more  than 
is  proper.  But,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to  inquire  what 
the  style  is  like,  I  will  tell  you.  The  way  it  is  practised 
is  as  follows : — ^Two  swords  are  taken,  one  in  each  hand, 
a  long  one  in  the  right  hand,  which  corresponds  to  the 
male  principle  {yo)^  and  a  short  one  in  the  left  hand,  which 
corre^onds  to  the  female  principle  {in).  At  first  the  two 
s^rords,  like  the  two  principles,  remain  together,  and  seem 
as  though  they  were  hesitating  how  to  act :  then,  they 
part  from  each  other,  the  male  sword  ascending,  and  thus 
corresponding  to  heaven,  the  female  descending,  and  be- 
coming eartht     Then,  coming  together  a^ain    in    the  form 
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of  a  cross,  they  produce  all  manner  of  results.  This  cross- 
ing of  the  two  it  is  that,  like  the  combining  of  the  two 
principles,  begets  a  universe  of  things.  By  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  swords,  the  defensive  posture  known  as  the 
Seigan  is  assumed.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  changing 
the  positions  of  the  swords  a  thousand  times  to  suit  the 
ever  varying  movements  of  an  opponent — their  advance  or 
retreat,  their  moving  up  or  down  is  free  and  unimpeded 
by  any  hindrance  whatever.  But  still,  since  I  am  young 
and  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  style  possesses  a  great  many  defects.  I  trust  therefore 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  me  what 
you  consider  to  be  its  weak  points." 

"  Splendid  !  splendid  !  "  exclaimed  Buzaemon.  "  A 
magnificent  theory !  a  great  feat !  a  clever  discovery, 
indeed  !  But  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  is 
a  discrepancy  between  theory  and  practice,  we  \\\\\  put 
your  theory  into  practice  and  see  how  it  acts." 

Accordingly,  with  apologies  for  assuming  the  position 
of  an  opponent  to  his  father,  Shichinosuke  took  two  swords 
and  placed  them  in  position.  Buzaemon  with  his  usual 
long  fencing  sword,  commenced  the  attack  by  a  shout 
and  a  cut  at  Shichinosuke 's  head.  The  latter,  in  an 
instant,  had  his  crossed  swords  up  to  receive  the  blow. 
Buzaemon  pressed  his  opponent's   swords  hard  to  try  and 
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break  through  the  combination,  but  in  vain.  He  then 
tried  to  withdraw  his  own  sword ;  but  there  was  no  chance 
of  doing  it  without  the  risk  of  being  pierced,  as  Shichino- 
suke  held  his  upper  sword  close  to  the  blade  of  his 
opponent's  weapon  while  supporting  it  from  beneath  with 
his  under  one.  Had  Buzaemon  removed  his  sword, 
Shichinosuke  would  have  run  his  under  sword  into  his 
body  before  Buzaemon's  sword  could  be  lowered  to  parry 
the  thrust.  So  Buzaemon,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  threw  away  his  weapon  and  retired.  He 
tried  another  mode  of'  attack,  but  with  no  better  success. 
"This  is  a  style,"  said  Buzaemon,  "of  which  you  need 
never  be  ashamed  anywhere." 

As  time  went  on,  the  Two-sworded-style  became  more 
and  more  popular  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Fencers 
crowded  to  Shichinosuke's  place  to  fence  with  him,  but 
were  invariably  defeated. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Subsequent  to  the  death  of  Arima  Kiheiji,  a  fencing 
master  of  wide  repute  established  a  fencing  school  in  the 
town  of  Himeji.  His  name  was  Sasaki  Ganryu  Yoshitaka. 
Ganryu  was  the  son  of  Sasaki  Shotei,  a  man  who, 
previous  to  his  defeat  by  Oda  Nobunaga,  wielded  enor- 
mous power  in  the  province  of  Omi.*  Ganryu,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Mogami, 
Dewa,  where  he  remained  many  years. 

From  early  days  Ganryu's  mother  used  to  tell  him 
of  his  father's  great  prosperity  previous  to  his  fall,  and 
to  impress  upon  him  the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
the  lost  fortunes  of  his  house. 

When  Ganryu  was  not  more  than  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  his  mother  died.  Before  her  death,  she 
solemnly  charged  her  son  not  to  neglect  the  duty  that 
she  had  impressed  upon  him. 

The  lad  when  left  to  himself  in  this  way,  tried  his 
very  best  to  fit  himself  for  the  arduous  task  that  devolved 
on  him.  He  went  out  into  the  mountains  and  practised 
fencing  by  aiming    blows   at    stocks   and  stumps  of  wood ; 

♦For  further  information  on   this  point  vide  my  Sew  UJe  of  Toyth 
tomi  I/ideyoshi,  /.  114, 
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he  climbed  trees,  ascended  mountains,  went  down  into 
deep  ravines,  and  swam  across  rivers:  his  aim  in  all  this 
being  to  accustom  himself  to  toil,  hardship,  and  danger. 

One  day,  when  Ganryu  was  fishing  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mogami,  he  espied  a  child  floating  down  the 
stream,  half  dead  and  half  alive.  Springing  into  the  water, 
he  rescued  it.  On  inquiry  he  found  out  that  the  child 
was  the  son  of  a  fencing-master  in  the  employ  of 
Mogami  Yoshifusa,  the  Baron  of  Dewa,  whose  castle  was 
situated  in  Yamagata.  The  fencing-master's  name  was 
Noda  Daizen,  a  swordsman  of  some  note.  To  this  man 
Ganryij  related  his  history,  and,  as  a  result,  was  adopted 
into  his  family  and  instructed  in  his  style  of  fencing. 
Ganryu  made  rapid  progress  in  the  art,  and  Daizen  soon 
perceived  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  a  man  of  whom 
his  adopted  parent  would  have  reason  to  be  proud. 

Ganryu  lived  to  fulfil  these  predictions.  He  became 
the  successor  of  Daizen  as  instructor  at  the  Baron's 
mansion,  and  was  a  far  more  skilful  fencer  than  his 
predecessor. 

After  giving  instruction  for  some  years,  Ganryu  began 
to  tliink  that  he  ought  to  be  doing  something  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  realization  of  his  mother's  wishes.  So  he 
obtained  permission  from  his  master  to  start  off  on  a 
fencing  pilgrimage. 
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Over  his  pilgrimage  he  spent  several  years  and  had 
sonic  exciting  adventures,  which  I  cannot  stay  to  relate. 
Subsequent  to  this  he  returned  to  Yamagata,  where  he 
resumed  his  duties  as  an  instructor  in  fencing. 

The  early  death  of  both  his  parents  deprived  Ganryu 
of  the  firm  discipline  which  had  been  the  making  df 
Sliichinosuke.  Growing  up  with  a  sense  of  his  importance 
as  the  son  of  an  illustrious  man  and  the  destined  retriever 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  proud  of  his  success 
as  a  fencer,  gradually  he  began  to  treat  those  whose 
s:rength  or  skill  was  not  equal  to  his  own  with  undisguised 
contempt.  This  made  him  extremely  unpopular  at  the 
cistle.  Seeing  how  little  he  was  respected,  he  determined 
to  try  his  luck  elsewhere.  On  considering  where  he  should 
go,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  do  no  better  than 
proceed  to  Kyoto  and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Toyotomi  Ilideyoshi.  *'  Hideyoshi  always  estimates  men 
at  their  proper  price,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  tliat  as  soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  recognize  my 
superior  powers  and  give  me  a  good  position.  Thus  shall 
I  rise  to  fortune  and  to  fame  and  my  mother's  dying 
wishes  will   find  their  fulfihiient." 

So,  making  his  \va\'  to  the  capital,  he  ti^versed  the 
streets  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  establish 
a    fencing  school.      In    a  street    known    as    Matsubara-dori 
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he  saw  a  larj^c  house  to  let.  This  he  hired  and  had 
done  up  in  first-rate  style.  He  placed  outside  the  front 
door  the  folio winj^  notice  : — "  The  first  Fencing  School  in 
the  Countr>' !  Sasaki  Ganryu  Voshitaka  undertakes  to 
fence  with  ten  or  twenty  opponents  in  succession,  and  to 
^uard  himself  against  any  number  of  arrows,  darts,  or 
missiles." 

This  notice  attracted  scores  of  fencers  from  all 
cjuarters  of  the  town.  Many  of  these  would  have  been 
^lad  enough  to  have  taken  the  conceit  out  of  Ganryu, 
but  he  was  too  good  a  man  for  them  all.  One  after 
another  his  opponents  were  defeated.  So  it  happened 
that  by  degrees  thase  who  had  witnesseil  or  heard  of  the 
contests  which  had  taken  place  grew  to  think  that  Ganr>'u 
was  the  first  fencer  in  the  country.  Numbers  of  men  wiio 
were  on  their  pilgrimage  fi>r  the  pur|)ose  of  jurfccting 
their  styles  crossed  swords  with  him,  and  were  forced  to 
arknowleilge  his  immense  superiority.  All  this  tentled  to 
increase  his  fame. 

Among  the  five  oflTicers  who  held  thr  i)ost  of  lf-ifi4j>yr>, 
ajitl  whose  duty  it  was  to  supjrintead  the  affairs  of 
I  lide\'oshi*s  house,  there  was  a  nvm  called  Ma^mla 
Na^amt>ri.  Nagamori  had  a  retainer  called  rkijim.i  Kii/tii. 
*  >ne  tlay,  when  transacting  some  business  for  his  master, 
Ka/en  passed    (ianryiVs    place,    ami    was    attracted   by  the 
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pompous  notice.  "  Impudence  indeed !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  I  will  ^o  in  and  kill  this  insolent  ass  and  put  an  end 
to  his  boastiufj." 

lUit  on  second  thoughts,  Kazen  did  not  consider  it 
ri^Iit  for  him  to  neglect  his  master's  business  for  this. 
So  he  went  home  and  asked  Nagamori  to  allow  him  to 
go  and  fight  with  Ganryu. 

**  You  nee<l  not  go  to  him."  replied  Xagamori.  '*  If 
you  wisli  to  fight  with  him,  I  will  have  him  calletl  and 
will  watch  the  fencing  myself.'* 

(ianryu  was  summoned  to  Nagamori's  house,  and  he 
fencird  with  Kazen  there.  With  nothing  but  an  iron  fan 
in  his  hand*  (ianryil  beat  his  opponent  out  and  out ;  and 
subsefjuenlly  all  the  other  retainers  of  Nagamori  who  had 
any  prettMicr  to  the  name  of  fencers  were  worsted  in  like 
nianiirr. 

Na}.;ann>ri  was  very  pleased  with  Ganryu:  after 
rnliTlaining  him  handsomely,  he  scMit  him  home,  determin- 
in-;  ill  his  own  mind  that  he  would  take  the  first  oi)portunity 
«»r  iicoiinnnnling  him  to   i  litleyoshi. 

.\(»t   many    days  after,    Nagamori  related  all  that  had 

*  Irimvs  wlui  were  lonstiDiis  of  great  siipciiority  to  their  opi)or.cnts, 
ili«l  iml  «Iri;'ii  to  nsr  .1  Urncinir  s\\(^r  1,  but  defeiideil  themselves  uith  ;iii\- 
liiin  •  ih.it  1i.i|))H'iictl  to  1 4^  lit  liaiul.  Fans  with  an  iion  fraiiiewoik  were 
vt'iv    hfi|iirnil\    use!  fill    ihis  piMjKise. 
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occurred  to  Hideyoshi  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Ganiyu's  skill  as  a  fencer.  Tliis  met  with  no  response 
whatever  from  Hideyoshi ;  who,  when  Nagamori  had 
finished,  simply  said,  "  You  can  go  home." 

Ganryu,  on  his  return  to  his  house  after  fencing  with 
Nagamori's  followers,  felt  highly  grati6ed  with  the  day's 
accomplishments.  He  called  his  two  chief  retainers  and 
told  them  all  that  had  happened,  and  added  : — "  Nagamori 
will  be  sure  to  recommened  me  to  Lord  Hideyoshi,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  (to  name  the  lowest  figure  possible) 
I  shall  receive  an  income  of  ten  thousand  koku  a  year, 
and  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  able  to  confer  emoluments 
on  you  both." 

A  few  days  after  this  a  summons  from  the  Mayor  of 
Kyoto  reached  Ganryu.  He  was  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  Mayor  without  delay.  Susukida  Hayato-no-sho,  a 
man  with  a  somewhat  remarkable  history,  a  great  warrior 
and  a  noted  fencer,  was  Mayor  of  Kyoto  at  this  time. 

"  A  red  letter  day  in  my  history,"  exclaimed  Ganryu 
when  the  summons  reached  him.  "Today  sliall  I  rise  to 
power."  Thus  saying,  he  set  out  in  great  pomp  for  the 
office  of  the  Macki-bugyo, 

His  retainers,  after  their  master's  departure,  did  no- 
thing but  converse  about  the  various  emoluments  that  would 
within  a    very    few    weeks    be    theirs ;    and,  acting  on  the 
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proposal  of  one  of  the  part>',   they   determined  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  with  a  good  drink. 

On  Ganryu's  reaching  the  Mayor's  office,  lie  was 
addressed  as  follows : — "  Sasaki  Ganryu,  you  have  taken 
up  your  quarters  in  Matsubara-dori ;  and,  without  regard  to 
the  deference  due  to  the  place  in  which  His  Highness*  is 
pleased  to  reside,  you  have  put  up  a  bombastic  notice 
outside  your  house,  which  lias  caused  great  excitement  in 
the  city.  This  offence  merits  heavy  punishment ;  but  by 
special  favour  you  are  let  off  with  banishment  from  the 
city.     You  are  to  leave  the  capital  this  very  day." 

Ganr\u*s  disciples  waited  in  anxious  suspense  for  his 
rcluni.  When  ho  entered  the  house,  he  looked  crest-fallen. 
1  Ic  was  bound  to  tell  them  what  had  happened,  which  he 
at  once  diil,  with  the  result  that  with  the  exception  of 
two  they  all  absconded. 

(lanryil  completed  his  preparations  as  rapidly  as 
j)o.ssible  and  set  out.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  few 
j);kxs  alon^  the  road,  he  turned  round  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  fencing-school  by  means  of  which  he  had  acquired 
sn  illustrious  a  name.  For  about  his  being  a  great  man, 
(lanryu  himself  never  entertained  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
It    was     one     of     those     dogmas     of     his     creed     which 

*  Kffcriiiig  to  Hideyoshi. 
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were  too  sacred  to  be  questioned — in  fact,  it  was  self-evident 
— any  one  with  eyes  must  see  its  indisputablencss  in 
an  instant  But  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  in  a  world 
where  discernment  of  true  merit  was  an  extremely  scarce 
commodity.  Well,  he  would  try  his  luck  elsewhere: 
but  before  doing  so  he  would  go  back  and  record 
the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind.  And 
so,  retracing  his  steps,  he  took  out  his  pen,  and  wrote 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  following  lines : — 

"Loud  neighs  the  horse 

"That  can  do  his  thousand  miles  a  day. 

"  But,  alas !  he  neighs  in  vain. 

"  For  the  nian  that  knows  his  worth  exists  not. 

"  Ganryu's  day  has  not  come ;  so  he  depatts. 

"  But  when  that  day  does  come, 

"  Let  there  be  no  vain  regrets !  "  * 

After  pasting  the  verse  to  the  gate  of  the  house  he  had 
occupied,  he  set  out  for  Chugoku. 

Nagamori  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
turn  events  had  taken.  With  the  object  of  finding  out 
what  had  induced  Hideyoshi  to  act  in  this  manner ;  for  he 
it  was  that  had  ordered  the  banishment,  Nagamori  sought 
and  obtained  a  private  interview  with  the  Taiko. 

*Ganryu  thought  that  Hideyoshi  would  live  to   regret  that  he  had 
banished  such  a  great  man  as  himself  from  the  capitil. 
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*'  What  do  you  think   of  Ganryu?*'  asked  Hidcyoahi 
of  Nagamori, 

''That    he    is    a    first  rate    mail"    replied    Ka*^amcirit 
*'  such  as  is  not  to  J^  matrli^i^  nr^wadays/' 

"  If  that  is  ho\v  ncn,**  replied  Hidcyodit 

smiling,  "  it   is   to  whether  you  arc  fit  to 

act  as  one  of  my  1  this  Ganryil  iippeAn  tn 

to    be    one    of  the  leant   of  men.     Fancy  m 

man  being  foolish  t  up  a  notice  outside  bis 

gate  stating  that    he  fepjoer    in  Japan  t     In  a 

l:irgc  country  like  this  who    i  know  how  many  expert 

swordsmen  there  are  ?  The  provinces  swarm  with  good 
fencers.  A  greater  fool  than  this  man  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  'lie  that  knows  himself  and  knows  the  enemy, 
may  fight  a  hundred  times  and  always  come  off  victorious/ 
says  a  passage  in  the  Ilyoho.^  But  as  for  this  fellow,  he 
neither  knows  himself  nor  any  one  else,  and  therefore  he 
has  no  title  to  our  esteem.  His  coming  to  settle  down 
here  under  my  very  nose  and  sounding  his  praises  in  my 
cars,  was  a  piece  of  impudence  that  I  could  not  tolerate, 
so  I  banished  him  from  the  city.  I  knew  the  other  day, 
when  you  were  speaking    so    highly  of  him    what  kind  of 


jA  term  that  includes  n  number  of  books  treating  of  military 
m.iUers ;  of  which  tlic  Sons/ii,  Gos/ii,  S/iibaJto,  Rieikotnotuio,  Utsury^iht^ 
Siinryakit,  and  I\iku(b  are  the  chief. 
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a  man  he  was,  but,  as  others  were  present  on  that 
occasion,  I  did  not  care  to  say  anything  to  you  about  it : 
as  we  are  alone  to-day  I  have  spoken  my  mind  fully." 

**  I  am  astonished  at  your  sagacity,"  replied  Naga- 
mori.  '•  Please  pardon  me  for  my  carelessness  in  recom- 
mending such  a  man." 

"  It  was  not  carelessness  at  all,"  replied  Hideyoshi. 
"  You  meant  well,  only  you  mistook  your  man.  In  future 
be  more  cautious  as  to  whom  you  recommend." 

Not  long  after  this,  it  was  reported  to  the  Mayor  of 
Ky5to,  and  by  him  to  Hideyoshi,  that  Ganryu  had  pasted 
a  verse  on  his  gate  which  contained  some  impolite  re- 
ferences to  the   Taiko, 

When  Nagamori  was  informed  of  this,  he  went  in 
post-haste  to  Hideyoshi  and,  after  acquainting  him  with 
what  had  occurred,  exclaimed  : — *'  Abominable  villain  1  I 
have  come  to  ask  Your  Highness  to  give  mc  some  troops 
that  I  may  pursue  him  and  bring  him  back  a  captive  to 
the  city." 

Roaring  with  laughter  at  the  new  turn  that  his  im- 
pulsive retainer's  feelings  had  taken,  Hideyoshi  replied  : — 
"  Such  a  man  as  Ganryu,  if  you  give  him  a  rope  long 
enough,  will  be  sure  to  hang  himself.  Self  destruction  being 
certain  with  a  man  of  this  kind,  you  need  not  be  so  anxious 
to  make  a  captive  of  him." 
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Gannu  wended  his  way  to  Himeji,  where  he  had  a 
few  acquaintances.  Here  he  hired  a  house  and  opened  a 
fencing  school,  outside  of  which  was  placed  a  notice  similar 
to  the  one  put  up  in  Kyoto. 

He  soon  grew  popular  in  the  town,  and  before  very 
long  his  praises  were  sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  nephew 
of  Hideyoshi,  Kinoshita  Katsutoshi,  a  baron  who  at  that 
time  was  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  koku  a  year.  \Vhen  Katsutoshi  heard  of  the 
circumstances  under  wliich  Ganryu  had  left  Kyoto  and  of 
his  great  skill  as  a  fencer,  he  remarked  : — "  Doubtless  my 
uncle  was  jealous  of  Ganryu,  and  that  is  why  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  city.     I  will  make  use  of  him." 

So  Katsutoshi  sent  for  Ganryu  and  gav^e  him  the 
post  of  fencing-master  at  his  mansion.  While  filling  this 
post,  Ganryu  still  continued  to  carry  on  his  fencing  school 
in  the  town  ;  so  that  his  time  was  fully  occupied.  Two 
years  passed  without  anything  special  occurring,  Ganryu's 
popularity  still  keeping  up,  and  as  a  consequence  his  con- 
ceit becoming  more  and  more  a  part  of  his  inmost  being. 


CHAPTER     V. 

My  story  now  returns  to  Mimisai.  Munisai's  reputa- 
tion as  a  fencer,  through  what  channel  we  are  not  told, 
reached  the  cars  of  M5ri  Terumoto.  In  this  nobleman  the 
old  fencer  found  a  patron,  who  supplied  liim  with  an  in- 
come of  eight  hundred  koku  a  year.  This  involved  his 
moving  to  Hiroshima,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  fencing 
for  some  time.  But  he  was  over  sixty  years  of  age  ;  he 
had  taken  part  in  many  a  battle  and  had  often  been 
wounded.  His  wounds  now  commemced  to  give  him 
trouble,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  old  warriors.  With 
a  view  to  remedying  this,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave 
from  his  lord  to  visit  the  Arima  hot-springs.  Thinking 
that  for  an  invalid  to  travel  with  a  number  of  followers 
would  be  tedious,  he  only  took  one  servant.  The  servant's 
name  was — Kyusuke. 

After  spending  a  fortnight  at  the  Arima  spa,  Munisai 
felt  quite  another  man.  Consequently  he  determined  to 
return  to  Hiroshima.  But  before  doing  this  he  thought  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  see  the  noted  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. So  he  made  the  round  of  the  sights,  and  among 
other  places  visited  the  castle-town  of  Himeji. 
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While  in  Himeji  he  put  up  at  an  inn  in  Fukui-machi, 
kept  by  one — Jirobei.  Here,  owing  to  a  slight  indi^K)^- 
tion  from  which  he  was  suffering,  Munisai  remained  a 
fortnight.  During  this  time  Kyusuke,  who  was  excessive- 
ly fond  of  children,  was  in  the  habit  of  whiling  away  the 
hours  by  playing  with  the  landlord's  child.  One  day  he 
took  this  child  out  into  the  garden  attached  to  the  inn, 
and  when  the  child  cried  for  a  persimmon  that  was  hang- 
ing from  a  tree  which  was  the  property  of  the  next  door 
neighbour,  Kyusuke  stretched  over  and  picked  the  persimmon. 
He  was  discovered  and  instantly  arrested. 

The  next  door  neighbour  was  no  other  than  Sasaki 
Ganryu.  When  the  landlord  of  the  inn  heard  what  had 
occurred,  he  exclaimed  : — **  Here's  a  pretty  business !  I 
had  rather  it  had  been  an)'  one  but  this  Ganryu  that  we 
had  offended.  He  is  a  nasty  cross-grained  fellow  who 
takes  umbra^^e  at  the   slightest  thing." 

"  An  unfortunate  affair,  indeed !  "  remarked  Munisai, 
when  tlie  matter  was  reported  to  him.  "Anyhow,  do 
you  go  and  bci^"  tho  m:urs  pardon  for  my  servant's  offence. 
Ikit  be  sure  and  not  say  who  I  am.  If  you  let  him  know 
that  1  ani  a  Stt'f/um:,  \\c  will  make  no  end  of  fuss,  and 
there  is  no  saxin:^  1um\   the  thing  may  end." 

Jirobei  went  to  vi.inrvi/s  house  to  tr>'  to  get  Kyusuke 
out    of    the    scrape.      Ikuuvu    immediately    asked    Jirobei 
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whether  the  perpetrator  of  the  offence  was  one  of  his  own 
servants  or  that  of  a  guest. 

"  A  guest's,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Is  the  guest  a  peasant  or  a  warrior  ?  "  asked  the 
fencer. 

"  Jirobei  wished  to  carry  out  Munisai's  instructions ; 
but  he  thought  that  if  he  told  a  lie  and  it  were  discovered, 
with  such  a  man  as  Ganr>'u  to  deal  with,  there  was  no 
.saying  what  would  be  the  consequence  and  therefore  he 
felt  obliged  to  reply,  "A  warrior,  sir." 

"Whence  is  he?" 

"  He  is  a  retainer  of  Lord  Mori ;  his  name  is  Yoshi- 
oka  Munisai." 

No  sooner  did  Ganryu  hear  this  name  than  he  thought 
to  himself: — "  This  is  no  other  than  that  famous  fencer  of 
the  west  whose  equal,  it  is  said,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
those  parts.  If  I  allow  his  servant  to  go  off*  scott  free, 
of  course  what  has  happened  will  ooze  out,  and  people 
will  say  that  Sasaki  Ganryu  was  afraid  to  fence  with  such 
a  noted  man  as  Munisai  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  re- 
leased his  servant." 

So,  turning  to  Jirobei,  he  said : — "  Why  did  your 
guest  not  come  himself  and  ask  that  his  servant  might 
be  pardoned?  To  employ  another  person  to  do  this  for 
him  shows  a  want    of  due    respect   to    me.      Go  and  tell 
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him  that  If  he  wishes   his   servant  release  be  must  come 

himself." 

Jirobei  returned  and  related  this  ^  Mumsat. 

'*  There,    there !    1    thnucrHt    so/*    exdaimcd    Mumsa!,' 
"  A  pretty  mess  vvc  1  I     If  you  had  an\y  docte 

as  I  ordered — concei  -but,  there*  it  b  no  tac 

regretting  now.     In  fee.  thisi  fellow." 

So,  arraying  hio  p§»  suit,  Munisai,  went 

to    Ganryu's    house  '  I,    sir,    am     Voshjoka 

^!u^isai.       1    have   coi  :hat    you    wilt   be  good 

enough    to    overlook    the    ofTencc    tliat    my    servant    has 
committed." 

"  The  offence  is  a  trifling  one  "  replied  Ganryu,  "  and 
your  magnifying  it  so  much  makes  me  feel  quite  uncom- 
fortable. Of  course  I  will  pardou  it.  But  now,  to  come 
to  another  matter,  I  have  heard,  sir,  that  you  are  the 
most  noted  fencer  in  the  whole  of  Japan.  Your  praises 
have  often  been  sounded  in  my  ears,  but  I  have  never 
been  privileged  to  meet  you  till  to-day.  Though  but  a 
poor  hand  at  it,  1,  too,  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 
fencing,  and  I  ha\e  a  notice  outside  my  door  which  states 
that  I  am  the  first  fencer  in  the  country.  Now,  sir,  of 
course  there  cannot  be  two  firsts ;  so  what  I  propose  is 
that  you  and  I  have  a  turn  together  to  see  which  of  as 
is  the  better  man." 
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Munisai  thought  to  himself  as  he  listened  to  these 
remarks : — "  This  fellow  is  a  fool  who  is  not  worth  fight- 
ing. I  must  put  him  off  somehow  or  other."  So  he  re- 
plied : — '*  I,  sir,  am,  as  you  see,  an  old  man.  It  would 
be  little  use  for  me  to  fence  with  one  so  active  as  you. 
Without  a  contest,  you  may  take  it  for  g^ranted  that  I  am 
not  equal  to  you  ;  so  we  will  settle  that  I  am  defeated 
and  reckon  you  as  the  first  fencer  in  the  country.  I  beg 
to  be  excused  from  fencing  with  you." 

Ganryu  would  not  hear  of  a  refusal.  **  Either  you 
fence,  or  I  keep  your  servant  as  my  prisoner,"  he  persisted. 

Seeing  that  there  was  no  choice,  Munisai  replied  : — 
"  Very  good,  then  I  will  fence.  Not  being  a  private 
person,  however,  but  the  retainer  of  a  great  lord,  I  must 
obtain  permission  before  I  can  fight.  I  will  send  a  request 
to  your  baron,  Lord  Katsutoshi."* 

"  It  is  quite  natural  for  you  to  wish  to  do  this,"  replied 
Ganryu. 

The  two  men  both  sent  petitions  into  Katsutoshi,  and 
permission  to    hold   the    match    was    at  once  granted,  the 

*  When  his  own  master  lived  at  a  great  distance  and  a  retainer  wished 
to  engage  in  a  contest,  it  was  usual  for  him  to  obtain  permission  to  fence 
or  fight  from  the  baron  in  whose  dominion  he  happened  to  be  at  the  time ; 
and  the  permission  thus  obtained  was  looked  on  as  thouf^h  it  had  been 
granted  by  the  retainer's  own  lord. 
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more  readily  as  the  baron  was  desirous  of  displaying  to 
the  world  the  superior  skill  of  Ganryu. 

The  place  decided  on  for  the  contest  was  Kamejima; 
the  time,  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

Before  the  hour  appointed  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished persons  had  assembled  on  the  spot  where  the 
contest  was  to  take  place.  Ganryil,  with  two  of  his  re- 
tainers, arrived  first  on  the  ground ;  and,  after  paying  his 
respects  to  the  local  officials  present,  sat  down  in  a  chair 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  Munisai.  The  old  man  soon 
made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  servant 
Kyusuke. 

As  the  spectators  looked  at  the  two  men  before  the 
contest  commenced,  they  were  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  them.  Ganryu,  a  man  with  a  magnificient  physique, 
about  six  feet  one  inch  in  height,  his  limbs  well  propor- 
tioned, his  figure  erect,  was  well  dressed,  and  fenced  with 
a  sword  about  three  feet  long.  As  he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  fencing  ring,  he  looked  like  a  being  endowed  with 
supernatural  strength  a  blow  from  whose  hand  would  mean 
instant  death. 

Munisai,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  poor  shrivelled- 
looking  old  man  :  in  height,  only  a  little  over  five  feet ; 
grey-headed,  thin,  and  weak  in  appearance.  As  the  spec- 
tators gazed    on    him,    they    said  : — "  It    is   pitiable   to  see 
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such  a  poor  old  man  confronting  a  giant  like  Gahryu ;  one 
good  blow  will  do  for  him."  Here  they  held  their  breath 
and    anxiously  awaited  the   commencement  of  the  contest. 

Ganryu,  in  his  usual  pompous  fashion,  came  forward 
and  said  to  Munisai : — "  If  I  am  defeated  to-day,  then  the 
sign-board  that  decbres  me  to  be  the  first  fencer  in  the 
country  becomes  yours."  The  words  were  no  sooner  out 
of  his  mouth  than,  with  a  shout,  he  rushed  at  Munisai  and 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  his  head. 

Munisai  parried  the  stroke.  The  fight  now  began  in 
right  earnest.  The  fencing  swords  moved  so  rapidly  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  them.  It  was  not  long 
before  GanryQ  received  a  sharp  stroke  on  the  shoulder, 
which  had  it  been  from  a  real  sword  would  have  cost  him 
his  life. 

Munisai,  in  accordance  with  the  etkjuettc  of  the  fencing 
ring,  immediately  retreated  a  few  steps ;  and,  bowing  his 
head,  was  about  to  leave  the  ring.  Hut  Ganryu,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  rules  observed  by  all  fencers,  attacked  Munisai 
whilst  the  latter  was  in  the  act  of  observing  the  etiquette 
proper  to  the  occasion.  So  Munisai  had  to  defend  him- 
self; and  in  the  contest  wliich  ensued  he  again  struck  his 
foe.  This  time  he  delivered  a  sliarp  blow  on  Ganryu's 
hand — the  hand  in  which  he  held  his  sword,  causing  the 
sword  to  fiidl  out  of  Ganryu's  hand. 
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Ganryii  now  gi*cw  furious  and,  regardless  of  all  pro- 
priety, rushed  at  Munisai,  seized  him  by  the  collar  of 
his  coat  and  attempted  to  throw  him  down.  But  Munisai 
was  too  quick  for  him,  in  an  instant  he  eluded  his  grasp, 
and,  furthermore,  sent  him  flying  through  the  air  to  a 
distance  of  about  four  yards.  This  feat  was  greeted  by  an 
exultant  shout  from  the  spectators  that. rang  through  the 
surrounding  hills,  startling  the  deer  that  grazed  on  the 
mountain  slopes. 

Ganryu  did  not  venture  to  approach  such  a  formidable 
antagonist  again.  Though  overcome  with  chagrin,  in  feign- 
ed humility,  he  addressed  Munisai  as  follows  : — "  Like  the 
frog  in  the  well,  I  have  lived  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  deeply  experienced  fencer  and  such  a 
brave  man  as  you.  I  have  represented  myself  to  be  the 
first  fencer  in  Japan.  My  remorse  knows  no  limit.  I 
beg  that  you  will  take  possession  of  my  notice-board.** 

'*  Please  not  to  talk  in  this  way,*'  replied  Munisai. 
*'  Defeat  and  victory  depend  on  luck.  My  having  been 
victorious  to-day  is  no  reason  why  I  should  always  be 
so  ;  there  is  no  need  therefore  for  you  to  remove  your 
notice-board." 

"  Let  me  entreat  you  to  take  it,*'  continued  Ganryii. 
**  1  said  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  you,  and  I  am 
bound  to  keep  my  word." 
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"  No,"  persisted  Muiusai,  "  nothing  will  induce  me 
to  consent  to  this.  I  have  no  such  feeling  as  would  lead  me 
to  do  a  thing  of  this  kind.     So  please  say  no  more  about  it." 

Here  Kyijsuke  came  forward  and  said  : — "  Pray  do 
not  dispute  about  the  notice-board.  As  I  knew  there  was 
no  doubt  about  my  master's  coming  off  victorious,  before 
I  came  here  this  morning,  I  removed  Ganryu*s  notice- 
board  and  deposited  it  at  our  inn." 

Munisai  was  naturally  excessively  annoyed  by  the 
indiscretion  of  Kyusuke  and  he  at  once  reproved  him 
sharply  for  his  insolence. 

**  You  see  how  I  am  situated,"  observed  Ganryu  to 
the  assembled  multitudes.  Then  turning  to  his  pupils,  he 
said : — "  I  can  no  longer  act  as  your  teacher.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  you  look  upon  this  as  a  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  me.  It  is  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  piece  of  good  luck.  For  I  have  been  taught  by  my 
defeat  how  much  I  have  to  learn.  Henceforth  I  intend 
traversing  the  country  to  study  the  art  of  fencing  more 
perfectly ;  when  I  become  sufficiently  proficient,  I  shall 
return  to  this  place  and   commence  to  teach  again." 

Ganryu  then  returned  to  his  house,  sold  off  his  things 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and,  with  Aoyama  Mompei  and 
Oshida  Sakichi,  the  two  disciples  who  had  followed  him 
from  Kyoto,  he  lefl  the  place. 
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Munisai,  too,  after  paying  his  respects  to  the  local 
officials,  set  out  for  Hiroshima. 

Though  Ganryu  feigned  to  have  been  humbled  by 
his  defeat,  such  was  not  the  case.  He  said  to  himself: — 
•*  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  this  Munisai,  I  should 
be  the  first  fencer  in  the  land.  So  I  will  kill  him  out 
of  the  way." 

Ganiyu  seems  to  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  such  men  as  Tsukaliara  Bokuden,  Tsukahara 
Kosaiji,  ltd  Ittosai,  Kembo  Matasaburo,  Ono  Jirozaemon, 
Tamiya  Tanomo,  and  Takenouchi  Kaganosuke.  All  these 
were  contemporary  noted  fencers,  and  undoubtedly  superior 
to  him. 

As  Munisai  had  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  Ganryu 
was  ignorant  of  the  route  he  had  taken,  the  latter  thought 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  kill  his  foe  then  ;  so  he 
followed  him  up  to  Hiroshima.  Even  here  he  found  that 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish  his  purpose ; 
for  Munisai,  being  a  man  of  some  importance,  always 
went  out  attended. 

For  some  time  Ganryu  failed  to  hit  on  a  plan  that 
seemed  likely  to  prove  successful.  But  one  day,  when  walk- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  Hiroshima  in  a  place  called  Imado, 
near  a  bank  he  saw  assembled  a  large  number  of  beggars  : 
Imado  being  a  favourite  resort  of  vagrants  of  all  kinds. 
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**  I  will  employ  these  beggars  to  effect  my  purpose," 
said  Ganryu  to  himself.  So  for  the  space  of  seven  days 
he  feasted  them  with  rice  and  sake.  This  did  not  appear 
in  any  way  strange  to  the  recipients  of  his  bounty,  as 
they  thought  that  Ganryu  was  observing  the  custom  of 
aiding  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  by  bestowing  alms  on 
the  poor.*  While  the  beggars  were  feasting  day  by  day, 
Ganryu  tested  their  courage  and  strength  of  purpose  in 
various  ways.  After  a  while  he  chose  out  four  that 
seemed  to  him  promising  men  and  told  them  that  he 
was  desirous  of  saying  something  to  them. 

They,  thinking  it  probable  that  he  wished  to  try  a 
new  sword  on  them,t  were  afraid  to  approach  him. 

Ganryu  assured  them  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
alarm.  So  they  accompanied  him  to  a  retired  spot, 
where  he  asked : — "  Do  you  know  a  man  called  Yoshi- 
oka  Munisai?" 

"  Know  him !  Of  course ;  everybody  knows  him/* 
replied  the  beggars.     '*  He  is  a  very  noted  fencer." 

"Well,"  said  Ganryu,  ''I  must  tell  you  that  this 
Munisai  is  a  mortal  enemy  of  mine.  He  slew  my  father : 
and  filial  piety  makes  it  incumbent  on  me  to  avenge  my 
father's  death.     I  might  break  into  his  house  and  endeav- 

*  This  custom  originated  with  Buddhism, 
t  A  very  common  practice  in  those  days. 
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our  to  slay  him  there.  But,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
attendants,  this  plan  would  not  prove  successful.  I  wish 
therefore  to  kill  him  as  he  passes  along  the  road  on  his 
way  to  or  from  some  place.  And  what  I  want  you  to  do 
is  to  give  me  information  as  to  his  movements."  Here 
Ganryu  gave  them  a  ryo  each. 

*'  Nothing  is  easier  than  this/'  replied  the  beggars. 
"  \Vc  will  give  you  all  the  information  we  can  obtain.*' 

Munisai,  while  on  his  way  from  Himeji  to  Hiroshima, 
had  kept  a  sharp  look  out;  being  well  aware  that  it  was 
customary  for  defeated  fencers  of  bad  dispositions  to  plot 
the  destruction  of  their  victors.  Hut  once  having  reached 
Hiroshima,  he  deemed  caution  unnecessary.  That  the 
enmity  of  Ganr)'ri  was  deep  enough  to  bring  him  all  the 
way  to  Hiroshima  to  seek  out  his  foe,  he  had  no  idea. 
Munisai  was  a  man  whom  natural  goodness  had  made  blind 
to  the  inherent  wickedness  of  others.  Never  having  been 
tile  subject  of  the  strong  passion  that  impelled  Ganryu  to 
such  dread  acts  as  the  ones  1  am  about  to  describe  and 
that  eventually  was  to  consummate  his  ruin,  he  did  not 
suspect  its  presence,  much  less  measure  its  power,  in  other 
hearts.  So,  on  his  return  to  his  house  he  gave  his  friends 
an  account  of  his  contest  with  Ganryu  as  the  one  exciting 
event  of  his  trip,  and  then  dismissed  the  subject  from 
his   tht)ughts.       Hy    some    means   or    other,    however,    the 
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successful  contest  with  Ganryu  reached  the  ears  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  Munisai's  income  was  increased 
by    one    hundred   koku    a    year    on    its    account. 

The  beggars  watched  Munisai  closely  day  after  day. 
Advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  go  out  often  unless  in 
connection  with  his  duties  as  a  fencing  master,  when  his 
route  lay  through  places  that  afforded  no  facilities  for  the 
meditated  assassination.  What  Ganryu  wanted  was  to 
hear  of  Munisai's  going  to  some  place  a  little  removed 
from  the  populous  part  of  Hiroshima  and,  if  possible,  that 
he  was  to  return  to  his  house  after  dark  :  for,  by  attempt- 
ing the  assassination  in  the  day,  he  would  certainly  risk 
being  apprehended. 

The  opportunity  looked  tor  came.  At  the  house  of 
one  of  Munisai's  pupils  an  operatic  performance  was  to 
take  place,  and  Munisai  was  invited  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  He  accepted  the  invitation.  Early  one  forenoon 
he  left  his  house  to  attend  the  performance.  His  route 
lay  through  Imado,  so  he  was  seen  by  numbers  of  the 
beggars  who  were  loitering  about  there.  They  at  once 
hastened  to  inform  Ganryu  of  what  had  occurred.  "  Munisai 
has  passed  through  Imado,  and  has  gone  to  a  place  about 
five  miles  distant/'  said  the  beggars.  **  He  will  certainly 
return  by  the  same  road  as  he  went." 
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Ganryu  was  extremely  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  early 
in  the  afternoon,  concealing  himself  in  the  grass  that  grew 
by  the  side  of  the  bank,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  Munisai. 
He  told  the  beggars  to  go  on  the  road  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  old  man  was  expected  to  return,  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  and  to  let  him  know  when  his  enemy 
was  in  sight. 

Munisai  was  handsomely  entertained  by  his  pupil. 
After  having  imbibed  more  sake  than  was  good  for  him, 
he  proposed  to  take  leave  of  his  host  and  return  to  his 
home.  It  was  a  dark,  rainy,  dreary  night;  so  the  host 
begged  him  not  to  think  of  venturing  to  set  out  so  late 
in  the  evening.  "  Stop  the  night  here,"  said  he.  "  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  be  out  on  such  a  night  as  this,  and  you 
an  old  man  too !" 

"  No,  no ;  *'  replied  Munisai.  "  Old  as  I  am,  I  am 
good  for  six  or  eight  assailants  any  day  in  the  week.  I 
will  go  home.  Many  thanks  for  oflfering  to  put  me  up 
all  the  .same." 

Munisai  set  out  with  only  two  followers.  A  blazing 
torch  was  borne  in  front  of  him,  for  at  this  time  no 
lanterns  such  as  are  seen  nowadays  were  in  use.  The 
torch-light  on  such  a  pitch-dark  night  rendered  Munisai 
conspicuous  in  the  distance.  So  Ganryu  was  apprised  of 
the  approach  of  the  man  whose  life  he  sought  to  take  in 
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time  for  him  to  complete  all  his  preparations  before 
Munisai  drew  near.  Hastily  did  he  give  the  beggars  who 
brought  the  information  twelve  ryo  and  enjoined  on  them 
the  strictest  secrecy :  **  We  shall  all  be  killed,"  said  he, 
•'  if  this  matter  be  divulged." 

When  Munisai  approached  the  place  where  his  foe 
lay  in  ambush,  he  seemed  to  have  a  mysterious  presenti- 
ment of  some  impending  danger.*  He  stopped  and  asked 
his  attendant  whether  the  little  bridge  which  he  was 
crossing  was  quite  safe. 

"Quite  safe,"  replied  the  attendant;  and  Munisai 
proceeded,  but  only  to  be  greeted  by  the  voice  of  Ganryu 
who,  relying  on  the  loaded  gun  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  ventured  to  acquaint  his  foe  with  his  presence 
thus  : — "  Villain,  Munisai !  remember  the  enmitj'  that  you 
caused  in  Himeji." 

Instantly  Munisai*s  hand  was  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  ; 
but  before  the  weapon  had  left  its  sheath  the  deadly 
firearm  had  been  discharged  by  the  cowardly  hand  of 
Ganr\'u.  Alas!  the  assassins  aim  was  only  too  true. 
Munisai  dropi>ed  dead  to  the  ground. 

One  of  the    attendants   attacked    Ganryu,  but   was  ini- 

•  In  Japanese  stories  siich  remarks  as  this  aie  vciy  frcqticnt,  writers 
and  readers  alike  apparently  Iclicving  in  omens  of  po<Ki  and  evil. 
Ikif  some  of  Japan's  great  heroes  ma<le  a  jioint  of  sbowinjr  their  rlisbelief 
in  omens  of  all  kinds.     Vide  Appendix  II. 
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mediately  killed;  the  other  threw  away  his  torch  and  fled. 

Ganryu,  after  running  his  sword  through  the  throat 
of  his  foe,  whistled  for  the  four  beggars  who  had  assisted 
him  to  carry  out  his  deadly  purpose.  They  approached 
him  with  smiling  faces,  expecting  to  receive  the  reward 
promised  them.  Horrible  to  relate! — the  poor  wretches 
were  all  brutally  murdered  one  after  the  other  by  the 
villain  whose   dupes  they  had  been. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  rendered  the  crimes  of 
that  night  absolutely  undiscoverable,  Ganryu  fled. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  attendant  of  Munisai  who  escaped  hastened 
home  and  reported  what  had  occurred.  Seizaburd  was 
ill  at  the  time  and  not  fit  to  leave  the  house,  but, 
leaning  on  a  stick,  he  made  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder.  On  seeing  his  father's  corpse  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood,  he  was  overcome  with  grief  and  despair.  He  called 
on  Heaven  to  witness  the  cruel  spectacle,  and  vowed 
vengeance  on  the  author  of  the  crime.  But  to  avenge  his 
father's  death  Seizaburo  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
skill  There  was  his  brother,  however,  who  was  as  robust 
as  he  was  brave,  a  skilful  fencer  and  fond  of  fighting,  to 
him  he  would  commit  the  task  of  slaying  the  fiend  who 
had  perpetrated  this  deed  of  blood. 

Accordingly  Seizaburo  immediately  despatched  a  letter 
to  Shichinosuke,  informing  him  of  what  had  occurred  and 
requesting  him  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  vengeance  on 
their  cruel  foe. 

Shichinosuke  presented  the  letter  to  Buzaemon  and 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  set  out  on  this  errand.  "  I 
know/'  said  Shichinosuke,  "  that,  having  been  adopted  by 
you,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  me  to  avenge  my  father's 
death  ;  but  the  circumstances  are  peculiar.  My  elder  brother 
is  not    equal  to    the.  task,    so    unless    I    undertake    it    this 
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inhuman  wretch  is  likely  to  defile  the  earth  with  his 
presence  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  Please  there- 
fore to  allow  me  to  perform  this  duty  to  my  deceased 
parent.'* 

'*  Your  request  is  a  very  reasonable  one,"  replied 
Buzaemon,  "  but  I  have  no  power  to  settle  the  matter 
myself:     I  must  report  it  to  I^rd  Kato." 

Buzaemon  lost  no  time  in  requesting  Kato  Kiyomasa 
to  permit  Shichinosuke  to  kill  his  father's  murderer ;  and 
as  a  result  Buzaemon  and  his  son  were  summoned  into 
Kiyomasa's  presence. 

Kiyomasa  looked  displeased.  He  addressed  Shichi- 
nosuke as  follows  : — *'  Your  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death 
of  your  father  Munisai  is  very  natural ;  and  your  desire 
to  avenge  his  death  elicits  my  admiration.  But  having 
become  the  son  of  one  of  my  retainers,  you  are  no  longer 
your  own  master,  you  are  my  retainer.  For  one  of  my 
rt:taiiiers  to  attempt  to  slay  the  foe  of  another  man's 
retainer,  is  something  that  cannot  be  allowed.  Which  do 
you  most  esteem  your  real  or  your  adopted  parent?  A 
man  who  proposes  to  execute  the  vendetta  must  look 
upon  liis  life  as  forfeited  to  this  one  purpose.  For  there 
is  no  saying  but  that  he  may  lose  his  own  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  kill  another  man.  To  whom  does  your  life  belong 
if  not  to  me?     Suppose,  then,  you  lose  your  life  in  attempt- 
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iog  this  feat,  how  are  you  goin^^  to  make  up  to  me  for 
the  loss?    I  cannot  give  my   permission  to  your  going." 

Buzaemon  and  Shichinosuke  bowed  their  heads  and, 
without  answering  a  word,  left  Lord  Katd's  presence. 
They  returned  to  their  house  and  held  a  consulation  as  to 
whether  the  affair  could  possibly  be  managed  without 
offending  the  baron.  While  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
sidering a  variety  of  plans,  a  messenger  arrived  from 
Kiyomasa,  who  said : — **  Lord  Kato  commands  me  to 
inform  you  that  he  has  heard  that  Shkhinosuke  has  invented 
a  mode  of  fencing  which  combines  the  strong  points  of 
both  his  real  and  his  adopted  parent's  styles.  Lord  Kat5 
is  desirous  of  seeing  how  the  Two-sworded-style  answers ; 
so  you  are  to  go  to  him  at  once.'' 

Remembering  that  the  baron  did  not  seem  in  the 
best  of  moods  when  they  left  his  presence,  Shichinosuke 
and  Buzaemon  were  quite  anxious  to  know  why  they 
were  called  again.  "  Well,  let  us  go  and  see."  said 
Buzaemon.  **  Kiyomasa  is  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  I 
think  he  will  do  something  to  help  you  out  of  your 
difficulty,  though  exactly  what  I  cannot  say.  Anyhow 
we  shall  know  in  a  few  minutes." 

When  Buzaemon  and  Shichinosuke  reached  the  castle, 
thc>-  were  at  once  conducted  to  the  fendn^-yard.  Here 
they  found   avembled    the   twenty-eight  brave   men   who 
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had  been  Kiyomasa's  great  support  in  the  numerous  wars 
that  he  had  waged,  with  the  baron  himself  in  their  midst, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  of  less  note. 

On  the  arrival  of  Shichinosuke  there  was  a  whisper- 
ing among  the  heroes  as  to  who  should  confront  the 
author  of  the  Two-sworded-style.  This  resulted  in  Kimura 
Matazo's  coming  forward  and  requesting  to  be  permitted 
to  act  as  Shichinosuke*s  opponent.  "  Very  good,"  replied 
Kiyomasa,  "you  will  do." 

Matazd  was  the  disciple  of  Tsukahara  Kosaiji  (Boku- 
den*s  nephew).  He  was  a  skilful  fencer  and  a  man  of 
immense  strength.  It  was  said  that  his  strength  was  equal 
to  that  of  some  twenty  ordinary  men.  He  sprang  into 
the  ring :  and  as  he  wielded  a  fencing-sword  some  three  feet 
long,  looked  as  though  he  could  cleave  an  iron  bar  in 
two.  He  struck  at  Shichinosuke's  head  with  all  his  might. 
Shichinosuke  received  the  stroke  on  his  crossed  swords. 
Matazo  tried  to  break  the  combination,  but  in  vain. 

Kiyomasa  watched  this  feat  with  intense  interest,  and 
when  he  perceived  that  Matazo  could  neither  break  through 
llic  combination  nor  withdraw  his  sword,  he  exclaimed: — 
**  Vine !  fine !  Now  let  me  see  how  the  position  can  be 
clianged." 

Whereupon  Shichinosuke  separated  the  swords,  and 
.sUkj(1  ready  to  defend  himself  against  any  blow  that  might 
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be  dealt  at  him.  Matazo  tried  to  find  an  unguarded  place 
at  which  to  aim  a  blow,  but  in  vain.  So  he  gave  it  up, 
and  Kiyoniasa,  seeing  this,  ordered  that  the  contest  should 
cli>sc.  The  spectators,  to  most  of  whom  the  style  was 
quite  new,  were  loud  in  its  praises ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  on  a  good  many  following  ones  Shichinosuke 
and  his  new  style  formed  tlie  chief  topic  of  conversation 
among  the  heroes  of  Kumamoto,  who  never  felt  thoroughly 
interested  except  when  conversing  on  military  affairs, — 
warriors  to  the  backbone  that  they  were. 

KJyomasa  now  called  Shichinosuke  and  said  to  him  : 
— ••  Your  style  is  certainly  a  very  striking  one ;  but  in  a 
large  country  like  Japan  there  are  a  great  many  noted 
ft-nccrs ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that 
y<iur  nioile  of  fencing  is  superior  to  all  others :  it  necils 
ti>  be  tested.  With  a  view  to  your  putting;  it  to  the  test, 
it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  set  out  on  a  pil^rima^e.  Tiiosc 
whom  you  may  meet  with  on  your  travels  that  are  inferior 
to  you,  teach;  those  that  are  superi(»r,  make  yoiir  teachers. 
If  circumstances  require  it,  there  is  no  ol)jccii«»n  to  yt)ur 
testing  the  suj^eriority  of  your  style  with  a  real  sword. 
Here  is  a  sword  that  I  value  very  much:  1  n'»\v  makf 
you  a  present  of  it.     It  is    one  of  Shi/u  S.imuvo  Kanuiiii's 

*  This  was  a  tacit  pcrinisbiuii  to  hi:*  cxceiiting  l!ic  .  Lt:,:\ti\i   on   L.s 
Uthcr'ft  murderer. 
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weapons**      Hereupon  I  change    your    name   to    Musastu. 
The   meaning  of  this   term  (^  |R)  is    *thc   storing    up  erf  J 
military    knowledge' ;    and    it    is    given    to    you   becaui 
henceforth    you  are    ^^  ^'^  i-mnlmfed  in   aequmag  a  tncire^ 
minute  knowledge  o  icing,' 

The    appellation  fa    was  abo    given    ta"' 

Shichinosukc,  or   Mi  shall  now  caU  ium)   Ml^ 

this  time^ 

Musashi  returnc  and  made  his  prcpaia- 

tions  for  starting*       ,  f 

On  leaving  Kumamoto  he  ouccted  his  steps  to  Hir 
shima.  On  arrival  there  he  consulted  with  Seizaburo  as 
to  who  was  the  author  of  the  murder  and  as  to  the  best 
way  of  discovering  the  assassin's  lurking-place. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  that  Seizaburo  had 
to  guide  him  in  discovering  the  murderer  was  what  the 
surviving  attendant  heard  on  the  night  of  the  murder  about 
the  enmity  caused  in  Himcji.  But  the  two  brothers  knew 
that  their  father,  being  an  extremely  inoffensive  man, 
was  not  at  all  likely  to  have  excited  anyone's  enmit>* 
intentionally,  and  that  therefore  the  ill-will  referred  to  was 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  display  of  Munisai's  skill  in  fencing 
during  his  stay  in  Himeji.  **  Ganryu  is  the  murderer/* 
said  Musashi  ;  "  and  1  will  go  in  search  of  him." 
*  Shiiu  Kaneuji  was  a  very  noted  swordsmith. 
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He  first  went  through  Chugoku,*  but  could  hear 
notlung  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  foe ;  then,  turning  his 
fibce  northwards,  he  passed  through  that  part  of  the 
oounby  known  as  the  Hokurikudo.t  and  entered  the 
province  of  Dcwa.t  Here  he  fought  with  a  robbcr-diief, 
whom  he  killed.  From  thence  he  went  on  to  Mutsu,§ 
and  subsequently  to  Hitachi,  where  he  fenced  with  that 
noCed  fencer  Moro-oka  Ichi-u. 

Ichi-u  was  the  author  of  a  style  of  fencing  known 
as  the  Moro-oka  style.  He  was  residing  at  this  time  in 
a  place  called  Edogasaki.  He  was  a  man  of  a  noble 
disposition,  and  he  and  Musashi  at  once  became  great 
friends.  Ichi-u  had  some  three  hundred  disciples.  With 
a  number  of  these  Musashi  fenced  in  Ichi-u*s  presence. 
Seeing  that  his  pupils  stood  no  chance  before  the  author 
of  the  Two-sworded-style,  eventually  Ichi-u  came  forward 
himself.  After  trying  his  best  for  a  little  while,  putting 
aside  his  sword,  he  said  to  Musaslii : — ''  Your  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  fencing  is  superior  to  anything  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time.      I   am    no    match   for    you.     I  know  of 


*  Embracing  the  San-indo  and  the  San-yOdo;  each  of  these  tenns 
incliwicn  eight  provinces. 

t  The  Hokurikiido  contains  seven  provinces. 

;  Including  Uzen  and  L*go. 

I  The  andent  Mutsu  included  Kikuzen.  Rikuchu.  and  the  modem 
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only  two  men  who  can  teach  you  anytliifi^>  One  if 
Tsukaliara  Bokiiden  and  the  other  I  to  Itto^ai,  The  former 
is  still  alive^  but  where  he  lives  I  cannot  Icll  y%m.  Tl« 
latter  I  have  entin^lv  ln<af  *;ir>lit  nf,  whether  he  is  dead  of 
alive  I  do  not  kn<  m  in  the  course  of  yoitr 

travels  to  endcavc  ^okuden's  whcrcabocit^ 

and  to  fence  with  m 

Musashi  was  '  this,  and,  nii/cr  pultiiis 

up  fur   the   night  p'hc   set   out   for  Edo, 

wlicrc  he  spent  soi  >   was   at   that  lime  the 

residence  of   Tokugawa    I^^«a,      nd    a    stronghold  of  the 
central  feudal  government  established  by  flideyoshi. 

On  leaving  Edo,  IVIusashi  travelled  over  the  Tokaido 
to  lliincji,  and  held  a  consultation  with  the  keeper  of 
the  inn  in  which  Munisai  had  stayed.  Hearing  that 
Ganryu  had  a  number  of  pupils  and  admirers  in  this 
town,  and  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would 
return  and  ^mvc  them  instruction  again  when  he  had 
become  th(jroughly  proficient  in  fencing,  Musashi  decided 
to  take  up  his  (Quarters  in  Ilimeji.  He  was  somewhat 
wearied  after  all  his  travels  and  hardships.  Hope  deferred 
had  made  the  heart  sick,  antl  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  fuid  his  enemy  by  wander- 
ing about  the  country  without  any  clue  as  to  his  where- 
abouts.     So,  witli  a  view  to  conceal    himself  as  much   as 
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possible  and  yet  be  where  ho  could  hear  everything  that 
was  going  on,  he  asked  the  landlord  of  the  inn  to  endeav- 
our to  get  a  place  for  him  as  a  domestic  servant  of  some 
kind  in  Kinoshita  Katsutoshi's  palace.  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  obtain  work  in  this  house,  as  he  thought  it 
probable  that  Ganryu  having  been  employed  by  Kinoshita, 
would  on  his  return  be  sure  to  report  his  arrival  to  this 
baron,  and  perhaps  seek  to  enter  his  service  again.  If 
this  were  the  case,  Musashi  would  be  able  to  slay  him 
whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurred. 

The  landlord  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  for 
Musashi  as  a  domestic  servant  in  Kinoshita 's  palace.  In 
this  ca|3acity  Musashi  performed  the  most  nienial  tasks 
with  his  usual  assiduity :  so  much  so  that  his  diligence 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  employers,  and  it  soon  got  to 
the  ears  i)f  the  Karl  of  Marima  (Katsutoshi)  that  there 
was  among  his  domestics  a  man  who  looked  very  different 
from  ordinary  servants.  Kinoshita  made  incjuiries  al>)ut 
him,  ami  when  he  found  out  who  Musashi  was  sent  ft»r 
him  and  addressed  him  as  ft»lli»ws: — '*  I  had  no  u\ci\  that  1 
had  in  my  employ  such  a  noted  man  as  the  author  of  the  Two- 
swordcd-style.  If  you  will  ci»nsent  to  become  my  retainer, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  two  thousand  Jl'ohi  a  year." 

••  I  am  extremely  ol)liged  to  you  for  your  kin<l  offer, 
niy  I-ord/'    replied    Musashi ;    "  but  as  1  am  the    retainer 
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of  Lord  Kato,  of  Higo,  I  am  not  able  to  accept  it.  I  am  on 
a  pilgrimage  with  the  view  of  improving  my  style  of  fencing, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings  have  come  here." 

•'  Well,  then,"  replied  Kinoshita,  "  if  you  cannot  be- 
come my  retainer,  still  remain  as  my  servant  I  will  order 
that  two  hundred  bags  of  rice  a  year  be  set  aside  for 
your  use." 

Musashi  thanked  the  baron  and  accepted  the  offer. 
While  in  Kinoshita's  service,  owing  to  an  incident  occurring 
the  particulars  of  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  relate, 
Musashi  was  accused  of  having  stolen  a  sword.  The  fact 
was  that  he  had  had  a  sword  put  into  his  hands  in  a 
mysterious  way.  Doubtless  he  was  duped  by  some  sharper, 
who,  on  inquiry  being  made  for  a  missing  sword,  took 
advantage  of  Musashi 's  simplicity  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  weapon  as  a  present. 

But  this  is  not  how  the  matter  is  explained  in  the 
Kokon-jitsuroku  Eiyu-bidan.^  True  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  Musashi  lived,  and  following  the  records  of 
his  life  which  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  the  author 
of  this  work  relates  that  Musashi  had  various  dealings 
with  foxes  that  had  assumed  the  forms  of  men.  The 
foxy  nature  of  tliese  creatures  was  discovered  by  the 
rapidity    with    which    they    acquired    the    art    of    fencing. 

*  Vid§  supfa,  p.  174,  foot-note. 
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Musashi's  being  found  with  the  missing  sword  in  his 
possession  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
machinations  of  one  of  these  transformed  foxes.  Musashi 
himself  believed  this,  and  his  biographer  states  it  as  an 
historical  fact.  In  those  days  Renard  was  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  anything  and  everything  that  it  was  diflficult 
to  trace  to  its  real  source. 

Though  Musashi  was  confident  that  a  fox  had  been 
playing  tricks  with  him,  he  did  not  care  for  the  world  to 
know  that  he  had  been  thus  deceived ;  specially  as  he 
had  shortly  before,  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  vulgar 
superstitions  about  ghosts  and  apparitions,  night  after  night 
slept  in  a  part  of  the  castle  that  was  said  to  be  haunted 
by  transformed  foxes.  So,  when  accused  of  thieving  the 
sword  that  was  found  in  his  possession,  he  did  not  deny 
the  charge,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  under  custody. 

Kinoshita,  thinking  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  the  matter,  did  not  allow  Musashi  to  be  punished, 
contenting  himself  with  placing  him  under  the  surveillance 
of  one  of  his  retainers. 

The  most  exciting  part  of  Musashi's  life  was  yet  to 
come.  His  wonderful  adventures  during  the  long  and 
weary  search  for  his  foe  and  his  final  triumph  will  be 
described  in  Part  II  of  this  Biography. 


APPENDIX   TO   TALE   III 

I 

Tsukahara  Bokuden,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Miyamoto  Musashi,  was  a  noted  fencer  and 
teacher  of  spear-exercise  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Sho- 
gun  Ashikaga  Yoshiaki  [made  Shogim  A.D.  1565].  He 
was  the  author  of  a  style  of  fencing  called  the  ^w/z-^tf^Ai- 
ryu  (The  Handless-victory-style). 

It  happened  once  that  Bokuden,  on  his  way  eastward 
from  Kyoto,  was  crossing  the  lake  at  Yabase,  Omi,  in  a 
ferry-boat,  in  company  with  some  seven  or  eight  men. 
Among  his  fellow-passengers  there  was  a  man  about  thirty- 
seven  years  of  age,  who  was  tall  in  stature,  had  a  black 
beard  and  who  used  extremely  rough  language.  He  was 
talking  in  the  most  vulgar,  pompous  fashion  of  his  various 
powers,  and  boasting  especially  of  his  skill  as  a  fencer. 
Any  one  listening  to  his  bombastic  language  would  have 
imagined  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  to  be  com- 
pared to  him. 

Bokuden  tried  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  this 
fencer  was  saying.  He  lay  down  and  endeavoured  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  though  he  dozed  a  little,  he  still  heard  the 
man  going  on  in  the  same  strain,  till  he  felt  it  was  beyovxd 
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all    bearing.     '*  Vou    have    been    talking  on    all    kinds    c> 
topics,'*  said  Bokuden  to   the   man,  **  and  you   have   said    ^ 
great    many    extraordinary     things.     But    what   I    find    it: 
difficult  to  pass  over  without  comment  are  the  remarks  you 
have  made  on  the   subject  of  fencing.     I  have  paid  atten- 
tion to  fencing  from   my  earliest  days,  but   I  have  never 
done,  as  you  have  been  doing,  boasted  of  conquering  this 
man   and   the   other.     All    I    have   aimed    at  doing  is  -to 
avoid  being  beaten  by   others." 

'*  Your  mode  of  fencing  seems  to  be  a  very  mild  one/' 
replied  the  man.     "May  I  ask  what  style  you  practise?" 

'*  I  have  no  special  style,"  replied  Bokuden.  *'  The 
mode  I  adopt  is,  without  using  my  hands,  to  avoid  being 
defeated,  and  therefore  I  win." 

"Then,"  rejoined  the  man,  "if  you  conquer  without 
-using  your  hands,  why  do  you  wear  two  swords?" 

-^'  "  The  reason  of  my  possessing  these  swords,"  replied 
Bokuden,  "  is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  word  of  mouth,  and  can  only  be  thoroughly 
comprehended  by  a  mind  that  is  in  sympathy  with  mine. 
What  can  be  told  of  it,  however,  I  will  tell  you.  The 
object  of  my  wearing  these  two  swords  is  to  enable  me  to 
cut  off  the  vanity  which  is  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  heart  to 
the  injury  of  the  man,  and  to  cut  away  all  the  buds  of  those 
evil  thoughts  which  I  find  sprouting:  within  my  breast." 
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•'  Come !  we  will  have  a  bout  together ;"  exclaimed 
^e  man ;  "  and  we  shall  soon  see  whether  you  can  con- 
quer without  using  your  hands  or  hot" 

*'  The  swords  of  which  I  have  been  ^)eaking/'  replied 
I^lcuden,  "  are  designed  to  preserve  life.  But  in  the  case 
^f  a  bad  man  they  destroy  it." 

The  man  was  still  more  enraged  by  this  remark,  as 
^  seemed  to  contain  an  imputation.  He  told  the  sailors 
^o  land  him  at  the  nearest  spot.  "  We  will  see/'  said  he, 
"'which  of  us  is  the  better  man." 

Here  Bokuden  remarked  : — "  If  we  land  at  the  ordi- 
nary place,  there  will  be  such  crowds  of  people  in  our 
Way  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  fence.  There  is,  as  you 
know,  away  yonder  a  detached  island,  called  KaVasakL 
Let  us  make  for  it  There  will  I  show  you  *The  Hand- 
less-never-lose-style  of  fencing.' " 

Whereupon  Bokuden  turning  to  his  fellow-passengers, 
said : — '*  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  your 
way,  but  stretch  a  point  and  have  a  look  at  our  fencing." 

The  sailors  pulled  hard,  and  the  boat  soon  reached 
the  appointed  spot  No  sooner  did  it  run  aground  than 
the  man  who  had  been  talking  so  grandly  sprang  out  of 
it  and  drawing  a  sword  about  three  feet  eight  inches  long, 
shouted  to  Bokuden: — "Now,  come  on!  and  I  will  cut 
you  in  two  pieces." 


IV  AmSTDIZ. 

"  Wait  a  litde ;"  said  Bokuden  coolly.  "  My  '  Hand- 
less-victory-style  '  is  not  one  that  admits  of  so  much  hurr>\ 
I  must  go  about  it  quietly."  Here  Bokuden  tucked  i^ 
his  garments,  and  made  it  appear  as  though  he  were  pre- 
paring for  a  great  contest  Then  he  took  off  his  sword 
and,  addressing  the  sailors,  said : — "  No  sword  is  needed 
for  •  The  Handless-victory-style '  of  fendi^,  so  I  will  leave 
this  with  you.  Instead  of  the  sword  please  lend  me  a 
pok." 

They  gave  him  one  of  die  poles  used  for  pushii^f  off 
a  boat  when  she  is  grounded.  He  took  the  pole  and  made 
as  though  he  were  about  by  its  means  to  spring  on  shoie^ 
but,  instead  of  this,  he  thrust  the  pole  into  the  sand,  and 
with  it  rapidly  pushed  the  boat  off  into  deep  water. 

"Why  don't  you  land?'*  shouted  the  other  fencer  in 
his  fury  to  Bokuden. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should ;"  replied  Boku- 
den. "  Though  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
you  liad  better  swim  out  here  to  me,  and  then  I  will  kill 
you,  and  so  assist  you  to  go  to  the  place  prepared 
for  such  as  you.  This  is  *  The  Handless-victor>'^-st>-le '  of 
fencing  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,"  slioutcd  Bokuden, 
roaring  with  laughter. 

"  You  abominable  scoundrel !  you  mean,  scurrilous  vil- 
lain !  come  back,  come  back !"  cried  the  man. 
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Bokuden,  without  taking  the  sHghest  notice  of  him, 
set  the  sailors  to  row  the  boat  away.  And  when  they 
had  rowed  out  a  long  distance,  standing  up  in  the  boat, 
he  opened  his  fan,  and  waving  it  to  and  fro  as  a  signal, 
said  with  a  loud  voice  : — **  I  have  given  you  a  lesson  in 
an  abstruse  part  of  the  art  which  I  practise.  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  filled  with  admiration  of  it.  Should  you 
wish  it,  on  some  future  occasion  I  will  instruct  you  further. 
For  the  present,  Adieu !  Adieu !  " 

There  arc  those  who  assert  that  Sakmua  Ichimu  was 
the  subject  of  this  tale.  But  probabilities  are  in  favour  of 
Bokudens  being  the  person  concerned. 

II 

On  one  occasion  when  Takeda  Shingen  was  going  out 
to  battle,  a  pigeon  alighted  on  a  tree  near  the  place  where 
the  troops  were  assembled.  The  men  were  delighted  at 
this  good  omen  and  showed  it  by  their  faces.  Shingen, 
asking  the  reason  of  this,  was  told  that  according  to  the 
experience  of  old  soldiers,  the  appearance  of  a  pigeon 
shortly  before  an  expedition  started  was  always  an  indica- 
tion of  a  great  victory  to  be  won  later  on.  Without  even 
waiting  to  hear  the  end  of  this  explanation,  Shingen  took 
a  gun  and  shot  the  pigeon,  int;inding  by  this  to  show  his 
contempt  for  such  notions  and  to  prevent  his  troops  from 
being  discouraged  on  future  occasions  when  no  pigeon 
made  its  appearance.* 


*  Compare  what  is  related  of  Hideyoshi  in  my  •'  New  Life  "pp.  117,  118 
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CHAPTER  I. 
TT  was  about  six  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Munisai 

when  Sasaki  Ganryu,  after  having  wandered  from 
province  to  province,  said  to  himself  one  day  : — "  Come ! 
I  have  travelled  far  enough.  The  reproach  brought  on  my 
name  by  my  defeat  in  Himeji  has  now  been  wiped  off.  And 
Munisai  being  dead,  I  need  not  fear  defeat  again :  I  will  return 
to  Himeji  and  seek  employment  under  the  Earl  of  Harima.** 

This  resolve  he  at  once  put  into  execution.  On  his 
arrival  at  Himeji,  his  old  pupils  began  to  gather  around  him. 
To  some  of  them  he  said  that  his  defeat  by  Munisai  had 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  him.  "  I  regret  to  have  to  say, 
however,"  he  added,  '*  that  not  long  after  the  fencing  match 
the  man  who  assisted  me  to  attain  the  knowledge  I  now 
possess  was  killed  by  some  unknown  hand." 

Ganryu's  arrival  and  his  superior  swordsmanship  were 
reported  to  Kinoshita.  The  baron  sent  for  him  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  perform  some  special  feat  of  skill. 

**  As  most  of  the  men  present  are  my  pupils/'  replied 
Ganryu,  **  there  is  no  one  that  will  make  a  good  match  for 
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me  ill  fencing,  so  I  will  try  something  else/'  Looking  aroundp 
he  caught  sight  of  a  checker-board  covered  with  the  white 
and  black  small  pebbles  used  for  draughts*     "Take/'  said 


he  to  some  of  those 
throw  them  at  me.  I 
will  at  the  same  time 
This  they  did;  ; 
mistake.  The  trick  * 
they  applauded  the  [ 
himself  was  immcnsel> 


r,  *'  these  draught  and 
nyself  against  them^  and 
itc  from  the  black  ones.** 
-parated  them  withaut  a 
le  to  tlie  spectators^  and 
one  accord.  KaUmtodii 
Handing  some  wine  to^ 


Ganryu,  he  said  : — "  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  find  a  sword!»man 

to  match  you.  Tis  a  pity  though,  as  I  should  like  to  see 
how  you  fence.  Let  mc  think  now — is  there  no  one  that 
can  be  found  ? — Yes,  I  know  of  some  one.  There  is  a  man 
called  Miyamoto  Musashi  here,  who  has  been  guilty  of  a 
crime.  I  have  spoken  several  times  of  having  him  beheaded, 
but  have  always  been  prevented  by  the  intercession  of 
Amamori  Nuinosuke,  one  of  my  retainers.  We  will  get  up 
a  match  between  him  and  you.  If  he  is  defeated  he  is  not 
worth  keeping  alive,  if  he  conquers  then  I  will  spare  his  life, 
for  he  will  have  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  a  thousand." 

Ganryu  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  the  son  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  basely  murdered  than  an  involuntary  thrill 
of  fear  shook  his  whole  frame  ;  but  he  immediately  sup- 
pressed it,  and  replied  : — "  Certainly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  fence 
with  any  one  you  may  like  to  appoint." 
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"  Another  crisis  of  my  life  has  come,"  said  GanryQ  to 
himself  after  he  had  left  Katsutoshi's  presence.  "This 
Miyamoto  Musashi  is  the  author  of  the  Two-sworded-style. 
His  fame  is  great  in  the  world.  Unless  I  am  careful  just  as 
my  reputation  h  approaching  its  zenith  I  shall  be  thrown 
back  by  another  crushing  defeat.  I  will  not  encounter  him 
hastily.     I  will  endeavour  first  to  get  some  idea  of  his  style." 

Accordingly  Ganryu  gave  out  that  he  was  ill  and  not 
fit  to  take  part  in  the  match.  He  then  went  to  a  man  called 
Masaki  Uneme,  one  of  his  old  pupils,  who  had  been  made 
one  of  Katsutoshi's  councillors,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
a  fencer  Musashi  was. 

"  Musashi  is  no  ordinary  fencer  "  replied  Uneme.  "  His 
crossed  swords  no  mortal  can  break  through.  He  is  not 
one  that  you  can  afford  to  despise  for  an  instant." 

Ganryu's  anxiety  was  increased  by  this  remark  ;  and  he 
replied : — "  Before  fencing  with  him  myself,  I  should  im- 
mensely like  to  see  one  of  my  pupib  have  a  contest  with 
him.     Can  you  not  manage  to  bring  this  about?  " 

Uneme  did  not  at  all  relish  having  to  act  the  lie  in  the 
way  suggested  ;  but  the  request  having  come  from  his  old 
teacher,  he  did  not  know  how  to  refuse.  So  he  went  to 
Amaniori  Nuinosuke's  house  and  said  that  one  of  his  friends, 
a  samurai,  had  come  from  Kyoto  and  was  desirous  of  seeing 
Musashi's  style  of  fendng. 
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Musashi,  after  trying  in  vain  to  put  him  off,  agreed  to 
fence  with  Uneme's  friend.  The  friend  was  one  of  Ganryu's 
disdples.  He  brought  a  companion  with  the  request  that  he 
too  might  be  allowed  to  act  as  Musashi's  opponent 

Ganr>'u  and  Uneme  watched  the  contest  from  a  con- 
cealed spot.  Musashi  fenced  with  fans;  explaining  to  his 
opponents  that  it  was  not  from  contempt  of  their  fencing 
powers  that  he  did  so,  but  on  account  of  his  having  been 
accused  of  crime.  **  If  the  baron  were  to  get  to  know  that 
I  had  been  fencing  with  a  sword,"  said  he,  *'  I  should  get 
into  a  scrape."  One  of  his  opponents,  thinking  that  this 
was  only  feigned  humility,  attacked  Musashi  with  great 
fierceness ;  but  stood  not  the  slightest  chance  before  him. 
The  other  tried  his  best,  but  with  a  similar  result.  They 
both  returned  to  their  houses,  and  Ganryu  immediately  asked 
them  to  explain  to  him  the  peculiarity  of  Musashis 
style. 

**  That  we  cannot  do  "  they  replied.  '*  All  we  know  is 
that  pressing  against  that  cross  of  his  was  like  pressing 
against  a  stone  wall ;  and  as  for  the  way  he  handled  the 
fans,  if  was  something  too  complicated  for  us  to  follow." 

.  *'  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Ganryu.  "  This  fellow  is  no 
ordinary  fencer.  His  movements  were  perfectly  wonderful. 
I  Ic  is  not  to  be  outdone  in  a  hurry.  But  I  should  like  to 
di.scover  some  way  of  overcoming  him  nevertheless. 
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Night  and  day  Ganryu  puzzled  his  brains  to  try  and 
find  out  some  mode  of  outwitting  his  foe.  At  last  a  thought 
struck  him  which  seemed  to  promise  success.  Musashi 
would  certainly  get  the  better  of  him  if  he  (Ganryu)  confront- 
ed him  with  any  ordinary  weapon  ;  but  he  could  deceive 
Musashi  by  using  some  weapon  with  which  he  ^Vas  not  likely 
to  be  acquainted.  He  would  encounter  him  with  one  of 
Hozoin's  furizue*  Ganryu  was  delighted  to  think  that  at 
last  he  had  hit  on  a  plan  that  would  enable  him  not  only  to 
conquer  but  perhaps  to  kill  the  man  who  was  obstructing 
his  path.  He  accordingly  gave  out  that  he  had  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  and  was  prepared  to  fence  with  Musashi. 

On  conferring  with  Katsutoshi  in  reference  to  the  contest, 
Ganryu  remarked  : — "  I  am  confident  that  I  shall  defeat 
Musashi,  but  as  his  life  depends  on  the  result  of  this  combat, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  admit  that  he  is  defeated. 
I  would  advise  therefore  that  constables  be  placed  in  read- 
iness to  arrest  and  slay  him.  Otherwise  he  will  most  cer- 
tainly make  his  escape.** 

*  Thc/;/mi/^,  or  brandishing-stick,  was  a  slick  about  thice  feet  long 
that  contained  a  chain  with  an  iron  ball  attached  to  it.  When  the  stick  was 
projected  the  ball  came  oiit  with  sufficient  force  to  kill  a  man.  Hozoin  was 
a  priest  who  invented  what  is  called  the  kudayari,  or  tube-spear,  whkh 
consists  of  a  spear  within  a  spear.  By  his  name  being  connected  with  the 
furizye  in  the  text,  we  may  infer  that  he  too  was  the  inventor  of  this  formi- 
dable weapon.  Hozoin  took  his  name  from  the  temple  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  a  native  of  Yamato,  a  contemporary  of  Musashi's,  and  his 
original  name  was  In-ei. 
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There  was  not  much  logic  in  these  remarks  of  Ganryu. 
Since  if  he  were  man  enough  to  defeat  Musashi,  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  he  ought  to  be  man  enough  to  prevent  his 
effecting  his  escape.  Any  baron  with  his  wits  about  him 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  treachery  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  spoke  in  this  way.  Ganryu  was  afraid  of  Musashi. 
I  le  knew  that,  being  his  mortal  enemy,  in  case  the  mean 
trick  he  intended  to  play  on  him  was  unsuccessful  and  no  one 
interfered,  it  was  more  than  likely  that  Musashi  would  kill 
him  on  the  spot.  The  presence  of  the  constables  to  assist 
him,  if  assistance  were  necessary,  or  to  hurry  off  Musashi  to 
execution,  in  case  the  bullet  happened  to  stun  but  not  kill 
him,  was  deemed  by  Ganryu  to  be  a  precaution  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  scheme.  Katsutoshi  agreed  to 
act  as  Ganryu  had  advised. 

On  the  day  appointed,  Katsutoshi  and  all  his  chief 
retainers  assembled  to  see  the  contest.  Before  the  fencing 
conunenced,  (ianryu  addressed  Musashi  as  follows: — "We 
meet  for  the  first  time.  I  am  no  other  than  Sasaki  Ganryu 
Yoshitaka,  the  teacher  of  the  best  fencing  in  die  country. 
Vou  are  a  man  who,  though  condemned  to  death,  owing  to 
the  special  favour  of  the  baron,  are  allowed  to  fence  with  me. 
If  in'  any  possible  ciiancc  you  should  succeed  in  defeating 
mc,  your  life  will  be  spared ;  otherwise  you  are  to  be  put  to 
death.  vSince,  then,  your  life  depends  on  the  issue,  it  be- 
hoves \i>u  to  k\o  \o\\\  vcn   best.*' 
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'*  You "  replied  Musashi,  "  are  a  man  whom  I  have 
long  desired  to  meet.  There  is  a  matter  about  which  I  wish 
to  make  inquiry  of  you,  but  as  it  only  concerns  us  two,  it  can 
be  deferred  till  after  our  contest.  Now  we  will  see  which  of 
us  is  the  better  man." 

Ganryu's  guilty  conscience  made  plain  to  him  the 
import  of  these  words. 

Musashi  now  took  his  two  swords  and  Ganryu  his 
brandishing-stick,  and  the  two  confronted  each  other,  looking 
very  much  like  two  tigers.  The  people  waited  in  anxious 
suspense  to  see  the  result  of  the  conflict.  For  a  moment 
the  combatants  eyed  each  other,  each  watching  his  chance 
to  attack  the  other.  Then  Ganryu,  with  a  shout,  made  a 
cut  at  Musashi's  head.  Musashi  received  the  blow  on  his 
crossed  swords  in  his  usual  good  form.  But,  to  his  surprise, 
immediately  after  the  warding  off  of  the  blow,  he  felt  a  good 
deal  of  pain  in  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  came  streaming 
down  his  face.  Knowing  that  Ganryu's  weapon  had  not 
come  near  his  face,  he  was  at  once  aware  that  there  had 
been  foul  play.  Quickly  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
forehead  and,  turning  to  Ganryu,  said  : — "  You  mean  fellow ! 
You  have  acted  treacherously !  Such  conduct  is  unworthy 
of  a  soldier.     Come,  fight  like  a  man  !  " 

With  a  smile  of  contempt,  Ganryu  replied  : — "  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  with  you.     You  have  been  defeated,  and  so 
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I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  baron."  Here  he 
turned  and  looked  at  Katsutoshi,  intending  to  intimate  that 
he  thought  it  time  for  the  constables  to  be  summoned. 

On  Musashi's  again  urging  a  renewal  of  the  contest, 
Katsutolisi  became  very  excited  and,  rising  in  his  seat, 
said : — "  When  the  contest  has  been  decided  against  you, 
Musashi,  you  wish  to  fight  again,  do  you? — scoundrel  that 
you  arc  !     Arrest  him." 

Whereupon  the  constables  who  had  been  lying  in 
ambush  sprang  up  and,  shouting  go  jot  *  surrounded  Musa- 
shi on  all  sides.  These  men  were  armed  with  iron  maces. 
Miisiishi,  with  his  usual  coolness,  adroitness,  and  determina- 
tion, kiu)win^r  that  his  life  depended  on  the  issue,  held  his 
own  ag.'iinst  his  assailants,  knocking  over  some  and  kicking 
over  others.  Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  ground 
was  strewed  witli  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  The  con- 
stables, seeinj^  with  liow  little  success  their  efforts  met  and 
with  what  ease  Musashi  killed  or  disabled  any  one  who 
apprn.irhed  him,  paused  and  stood  watching  the  fencer  like 
hiintsnu-n  watchin^^  a  lion  that  has  baffled  all  their  attempts 
li»  i'iiptnre  him — alike  disinclined  to  attack  and  to  desist. 

This  gave  Musiishi  an  interval  for  thought,  and  immedi- 
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ately  he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  best  plan  would  be  to 
escape  from  the  place  as  rapidly  as  possible.  '*  I  could  kill 
Ganryu  here,"  said  he,  *'  but  in  that  case,  I  might  lose  my 
own  life,  as  they  would  certainly  do  all  that  lies  in  their 
power  to  arrest  me." 

So,  when  Ganryu  came  forward  with  a  real  sword  in 
his  hand  to  attack  Musashi,  the  latter,  while  quickly  parry- 
ing stroke  after  stroke,  receded  till  he  reached  the  fence  that 
surrounded  the  ring,  then,  with  the  agility  for  which  from 
early  boyhood  he  had  been  so  noted,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  spectatoi-s,  he  cleared  the  high  paling  at  a  leap,  and,  as 
fleet  as  a  deer,  fled  across  the  plain,  his  well  trained  legs  in  a 
very  short  time  bearing  him  far  away  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
numerous  foes. 

Leaving  the  hero  of  our  story  running  at  a  wild  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  capital,  I  proceed  to  relate  what  took 
place  in  Himeji  after  his  departure.  Lord  Kinoshita,  igno- 
rant of  the  mean  trick  that  had  been  played  on  Musashi, 
expressed  before  the  assembled  multitudes  his  admiration  of 
the  skill  displayed  by  Ganryu  on  the  occasion  described 
above,  and  was  just  commencing  to  inform  him  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  him  his  instructor  again,  when  he  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  Amamori  Nuinosuke  ;  who  came 
forward  and  said  : — "  Excuse  me,  my  lord,  for  interrupting 
you,  but  it  might  be  well  to  defer  for  the  present  the  reward- 
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ing  of  Ganryu."  Then,  addrefjsing  Ganryu,  he  said,  "You 
may  return  to  your  house  :  the  baron  will  communicate  with 
you  later  on." 

Ganryu  retired  :  and  immediately  after  Nuinosuke  made 
his  way  to  the  baron's  prix'atc  apartments  and  spoke  to  him 
as  follows : — "  The  contest  of  to-day,  my  lord,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  was  only  intended  to  be  a  trial  of  skill  in  one 
special  line ;  namely,  in  the  use  of  fencing-swords.  It  was 
not  designed  to  test  which  of  the  two  men  concerned  was 
the  better  able  to  endanger  or  to  destroy  the  life  of  his 
opponent.  Ganryu's  using  a  furisue  therefore  was  an 
unfair  advantage  to  take  over  an  adversary.  But,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  was  an  insult  offered  to  the  spectators,  since  it 
seemed  to  imply  tliat  they  were  all  too  blind  to  see  what 
was  attempted.  Of  course  had  Musashi  been  aware  that 
this  weapon  was  to  be  used  against  him.  he  would  have  been 
on  his  guard  against  it.  That  taken  unawares,  he  received  a 
l/.o'.v  from  the  ball  was  wo  disgrace  to  him  in  any  way 
•vhatevcr.  Musashi,  my  lord,  is  an  upright  man.  The 
;iv:'-Lsation  brought  against  him  in  reference  to  the  sword  he 
ri.'r/^'nt  easily  have  proved  to  be  false  had  he  been  so  disposed, 
'//hat  restrained  him  from  taking  any  steps  to  justify  himself 
v/a'>  th :  fact  that  your  lordship  had  given  evidence  that  you 
^/>:r-i'i':r-d  the  charge  brought  against  him  was  not  without 
f'/in'Ution.     With  rare    delicacy  and  nobleness  of  feeling, 
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he  was  unwilling  even  to  testify  to  his  own  innocence  if  his 
testimony  were  likely  to  prove  a  means  of  exposing  the 
hastiness  of  your  lordship's  decision  in  reference  to  him. 
If  such  a  line  of  action  had  been  adopted  by  one  of  your 
own  retainers,  you  might  with  reason  have  been  proud  to 
know  that  you  possessed  a  follower  who  would  thus  sacri- 
fice, not  only  his  own  interests,  but  even,  what  is  njuch 
dearer,  to  the  heart  of  a  knight,  his  own  reputation  for 
integrity  for  the  sake  of  preserving  your  name  from  re- 
proach or  dishonour.  How  much  is  all  this  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  Musashi  is  the  retainer  of  another  man,  and 
one  who  is  indebted  to  you  for  nothing  but  a  small  annual 
allowance  of  rice !  l^tween  these  two  men  there  can  be 
no  comparison.  They  move  in  different  spheres.  Ganryu 
is  a  mean-spirited,  crafty  fellow,  and  if  your  lordship  decides 
to  employ  him  there  is  no  saying  what  trouble  he  may 
cause  in  the  future.  Then,  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  but  I 
think  you  ought  to  pay  some  deference  to  your  uncle 
Hideyoshi's  opinion  of  this  man.  You  took  him  into  your 
service  some  years  ago  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  previously  banished  from  the  capital  by  the  express 
order  of  your  uncle.  He  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  man  you 
expected  to  find  him.  Now  if,  after  his  displaying  such 
abominable  meanness,  you  decide  to  receive  him  back  into 
your   employ,    will    it   not  appear  as  though  you  bestow 
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patronage  irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  those 
whom  you  patronize— as  though  vice  and  virtue  meet  with 
a  like  reward  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Kinoshita  ?  *' 

'*  You  are  right,"  replied  Katsutoshi.  "  I  had  no  idea 
that  Ganryu  was  the  kind  of  man  you  represent  Deal  with 
him  as  you  think  best." 

.  So,  the  day  after  the  fencing  match,  when  Ganryu  was 
cxixscting  the  an  ival  of  a  messenger  from  Lord  Kinoshita 
to  inform  him  of  the  emoluments  that  had  been  bestowed 
on  him,  his  servant  announced  that  one  of  the  retainers  of 
Xuinosuke  solicited  an  interview  with  him.  On  being 
ushered  into  the  fencer's  presence,  the  retainer  addressed 
him  as  follows  : — "  Ganryu,  yesterday  by  means  of  a  wicked 
device  you  obtained  the  victory  over  your  opponent.  Your 
attempt  to  deceive  tlic  baron  and  all  his  attendants  by  a 
trick  of  that  kind,  was  a  piece  of  insolence  and  effrontery 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  For  this  offence  you  are 
banished  from  the  precincts  of  Himeji.  Not  even  for  another 
day  will  we  endure  your  presence  here.  If  you  are  slow 
in  taking  your  departure,  orders  will  be  given  to  tlie  Bugyo 
to  expel  you  from  the  town  by  force." 

"  Again  my  hopes  are  dashed  to  the  ground !  "  ex- 
claimed (ianryil.  **  Am  I  never  to  succeed  in  making  for 
my.self  a  name  ?  Am  1  for  ever  to  be  tantalized  by  seeing 
the  prize  siuitched  from  me  just  as  it  seems  to  be  within  easy 
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reach  ?  "  But  the  orders  were  peremptory  and  they  had  to 
be  obeyed  or,  instead  of  becoming  the  baron's  teacher,  he 
would  find  himself  his  prisoner.  So,  packing  up  his  traps,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  Ganryu  set  out,  once  more  turning  his  back 
on  Himeji ;  to  which  he  was  destined  never  to  return. 

Two  faithful  disciples,  Aoyama  Mompei  and  Oshida 
Saldchi,  whose  hearts  being  equally  wicked  with  his  own, 
had  sympathized  with  the  many  base  acts  of  Ganryu's  life, 
left  the  town  in  his  company.  To  them,  after  clearing  the 
town,  he  spoke  as  follows : — '*  I  have  never  yet  told  you 
that  it  was  I  who  killed  Yoshioka  Munisai.  I  he^r  that  the 
man  with  whom  I  fenced  yesterday  was  no  other  than 
Munisai 's  second  son.  Before  commencing  to  fence  he  said 
that  there  was  a  matter  about  which  he  wished  to  make 
some  inquiry  of  me.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of 
the  inquiry  he  purposed  making  was  no  other  than  his 
father's  death.  This  being  the  case,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  for  me  to  change  my  name  and  make  a  living  by  teaching 
fencing  in  some  retired  spot.  I  therefore  am  obliged  to  dis- 
miss you  from  my  service.  If  in  the  near  or  distant  future 
I  should  find  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I  can  with  safety 
employ  you,  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to 
have  the  advantage  of  your  counsel  again  :  till  then  farewell." 

I  now  revert  to  the  fortunes  of  Miyamoto  Musashi. 
With  his  hair  banging  down  his  back,  his  clothes  torn  or 
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cut  and  blood-stained  in  various  places,  with  no  sandals  on 
his  feet,  a  fendng-sword  in  liis  hand,  swiftly  dashed  Musashi 
through  village  after  village,  much  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  spectators.  On  and  on  he  went,  for  he  thought  it  not 
improbable  that  Ganryu  would  induce  Katsutoshi  to  send 
soldiers  after  him  :  day  and  night  he  travelled,  hardly  stop- 
ping to  take  food,  till  he  reached  Kyoto ;  when  he  found 
himself  quite  exhausted.  Feeling  as  though  he  could  not 
walk  another  step,  and  yet  not  possessing  the  wherewithal 
to  purchase  food,  he  knew  that  his  only  chance  was  to  find 
some  fencing-school  where  he  might  beg  a  meal. 

While  passing  through  Matsubara-dori,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  fencing- master's  notice-board: — *' A  fencing 
school — Arima  Kihei,"  were  the  words  inscribed  on  the 
board. 

"  Very  much  like  the  name  of  the  man  I  killed  when  I 
was  a  boy,"  exclaimed  Musashi.  '*  However,  being  a  fencer, 
lie  will  not  refuse  me  a  meal,  I  know." 

So,  walking  up  to  the  front-door  of  the  house,  Musashi 
said  to  the  .servant : — *'  Please  go  and  tell  your  master  that 
u  warrior-pil^^rim*,  exhausted  with  hard  travelling,  has  arrived 
and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  meal ;  since  your  master  is  of 
thr  Manu:  profession  as  himself,  he  begs  that  he  will  take 
onnipn.H.Hion  on  him." 

*  /  ViiV  Talc  11.  of  this  Sciics,  p  84,  foot-note. 
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The  servant,  alarmed  by  Musashi's  blood-stained  gar- 
ments and  general  appearance,  did  not  wait  to  hear  more, 
but  in  a  flurried  manner  said  : — **  Excuse  me  !  I  will  report 
what  you  say  to  my  master." 

"  My  master  wishes  you  to  come  in  ;  *'  said  the  servant 
on  his  return. 

Musashi  proceeded  to  the  fencer's  sitting-room,  where 
he  found  Kihei  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  disciples. 
**  A  warrior-pilgrim,  I  understand,"  said  Kihei. 

"  Even  so,"  replied  Musashi.  '*  I  liave  come  here,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  but  simply  to  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  a  meal.  I  have  met  with  a  disaster 
that  might  have  cost  me  my  life  and  have  had  to  travel 
rapidly  :     I  am  quite  exhausted." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  then  here's  rice,"  said  Kihei. 
**  Please  take  no  notice  of  us*  but  eat  to  your  heart's  content.** 

Rice  was  served  up,  and  Musashi  commenced  to  devour 
it  voraciously.  Kihei's  pupils  had  been  intensely  amused  by 
the  beggarly  appearance  of  the  visitor,  and  now  they  were 
none  the  less  tickled  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  rice  that 
he  ate.  -'  Well — 'tis  astonishing  what  some  people  can  eat," 
exclaimed  the  pupils. 

*  It  is  customary  in  Japin,  as  elsewhere,  to  ask  pardon  for  the  rudeness 
of  taking  a  meal  before  a  looker  on  ;  so  to  set  his  visitor  at  case  Kihei  made 
this  remark. 
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Musashi  hiving  finished  his  meal,  Kihei  saud : — **  Being 
a  ■A'arrior-pilgrim,  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  a  ^ood  fencer. 
Now  that  you  have  refreshed  yourself,  suppose  you  give  us 
an  i'i'^a  of  your  style  by  having  a  turn  with  one  of  us." 

"  I'Voin  this  I  beg  to  be  excused,"  replied  ^^usashi.  '*  It 
is  my  place  as  a  student  of  fencing  st>'les  to  ask  you  to  allow 
mt:  to  cross  swords  with  you,  but  having  entered  your  house 
in  this  nncxpectod  and  somewhat  impolite  way,  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  your  pupils*  exercises  further  by  taking 
part  in  fencing." 

Kili«:i  looked  well  at  Musashi,  and  perceiving  that  he 
\v;i',  of  a  miM  disposition,  said  to  himself: — **  This  fellow  is 
«vi«l':ritly  not  much  of  it.  He  does  not  look  like  a  man  who 
i  .lu  l']\' t.  I  will  f>rce  a  contest  on  him.  His  defeat  will 
1 1. IV*  a  ;;#>«/»!  'iffrct  on  my  pupils."  So  he  replied  : — **  Now 
<\n  jil.  MS'-  friif;r,  sir,  it  will  bj  no  interruption  to  our  exercises 
111  .my  v/.iy  ;  on  tin:  contrary,  it  will  be  helpful  to  them." 

Miii.i  .hi  |i.-r,isU:(l  in  refusing. 

"  Wli.il  -.lyl.-  <l.>  you  practise?  "  asked  Kihei. 

"  I  li'  Two  ■. worded,"  replied  Musashi. 

"  i  111-  i  wo  r.wonli:«l,  eh!  Miyamoto  is  the  author  of 
tli.il  '.In'I-       Voii  Air  a  pupil  of  his  then  ?  " 

"  !\.»        I  am  i\li\-amoti»  himself." 

A  liMil.,  Ii.ill  i.r  -.uiprisi-  anil  half  of  joy,  came  over 
Kilii'i**!  l.iii*  a'i  III-  Irl^-iu-il  t»>  Ihrsc  words.     For  he  wa3  nq 
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Other  than  the  adopted  son  of  that  Arima  Kiheiji  of  Himeji 
whom  Musashi  had  slain  when  a  boy.*  Kihei  had  long 
been  desirous  of  avenging  his  adopted  father's  death  by 
killing  Musashi.  He  therefore  said  to  hiinself : — "  Now  I 
have  him  in  my  power.  I  will  slay  him  here.  But  it  will 
not  do  to  let  him  know  who  I  am,  lest  he  attempt  to  escape*.'/ 
So  he  replied : — "  I  have  heard  of  your  fame,  sir,  but  this  i$ 
the  first  time  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  you.  I 
cannot  possibly  allow  you  to  leave  my  house  without  seeing 
your  style.  Please  fence  with  one  of  my  pupils  first,  I  wilj 
pross  swords  with  you  afterwards." 

The  pupils  all  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  astonish-;- 
inent  aftd  dismay  at  this  proposal.  They  had  been  overawed 
by  hearing  Musashi's  name  even,  and  now  when  told  to 
encounter  the  author  of  so  far  famed  a  style  they  grew  pal^ 
with  fright. 

Kihei,  seeing  this,  said  to  himself: — "There  is  nothing 
so  much  to  be  afraid  of  in  the  author  of  a  style  as  thesf^ 
ghicken-hearted  fellows  imagine.  I  will  encounter  him^ 
^hould  I  be  defeated, — why,  then  I  can  kill  him  by  some 
istratagem  or  other."  So,  turning  to  Musashi,  he  said :— ; 
".As.  none  of  my  pupils  seem  to  relish  a  bout  with  you, 
though  but  a  poor  opponent  to  one  like  yourself,  I  will  try 
v^hat  lean  dp."  Then,  without  further  prelude,  rushing  at 
*  Vtdi Pi.  I,  p.  188.  ..    ,../ 
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Musaslii,  he  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  his  head  :  which  Musaslu 
received  in  his  usual  style  on  his  crossed  swords.  Enraged 
by  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing  against  his  foe,  Kihei 
drew  a  dagger  from  his  bosom  and  hurled  it  at  Musashi. 
Tarrying  the  weapon  with  his  left  sword,  Musashi  brought 
his  right  sword  down  with  great  force  on  Kihei's  shoulder. 
Kihei  staggered  and  rolled  over  with  the  force  of 
the  blow.  I  lis  pupils  were  enraged  by  the  sight  of 
their  master's  fall  and,  full  of  chagrin,  all  set  on  Musashi 
pell-mell. 

Musashi,  while  adroitly  defending  himself  against  them, 
raised  his  voice  and  said  : — "  You  set  of  fools !  Do  you 
think  that  because  a  man  is  defeated  in  a  fencing- ring  that 
therefore  all  present  should  set  on  the  victor  ?  "  He  laid  to 
right  and  loft,  and  soon  knocked  over  some  seven  or  eight 
of  his  foes.  Then,  while  the  remainder  were  crouching 
away  in  the  corner  of  the  fencing-yard  looking  too  frighten- 
ed to  approach  him,  he  said  : — "  There  is  not  one  of  you 
that  deserves  to  live,  but  out  of  consideration  for  the  rice  of 
which  I  have  partiiken  in  this  house,  I  will  spare  your  lives, 
that  is,  if  )'ou  will  keep  quiet :  any  fresh  attack  on  me  shall 
be  the  signal  for  my  cutting  you  to  pieces  one  after  another." 
Thus  saying,  our  hero  calmly  walked  out  of  the  house  ;  and 
there  being  no  one  that  cared  to  follow  him,  he  went  on  his 
way  unmolested. 
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Musashi  now  left  Kyoto  and  travelled  westward.  He 
supposed  that  Ganryu  was  still  in  Himeji,  but  after  what  had 
happened  he  thought  it  would  not  do  to  proceed  to  that  town 
at  once,  and  yet  he  felt  very  anxious  to  know  how  things 
were  going  on  there;  so  he  went  as  far  as  Tsuyama,  in  Saku- 
shu.  At  this  place  he  fenced  with  a  very  noted  swordsman, 
Yoshioka  Kembo.  This  fencer  was  one  of  Munisai's  old 
pupib,  but  had  been  expelled  from  the  school  owing  to 
his  licentious  conduct.* 

Musashi  and  Kembo  fenced  in  the  presence  of  the  Earl 
of  Tsuyama  on  this  occasion.  The  match  was  a  drawn  one. 
The  fact  was  that  their  styles  closely  resembled  each  other. 
Kembo  was  a  thorough  master  of  Munisai's  style,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  use  of  one  of  the  swords  was  quite  equal 
to  Musashi.  Musashi  spent  some  little  time  with  Kembo, 
disclosed  to  him  the  mission  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
related  to  him  the  adventures  he  had  met  with  on  his  pilgrim- 
age. The  two  fencers  had  warm  sympathy  for  each  other, 
for,  though  Kembo  lived  such  a  licentious  life  and  though  his 
lack  of  self-control  subsequently  led  to  his  death,  he  was  in 
disposition  honest,  generous,  and  brave.  His  love  for  his 
old  fencing  master  Munisai  was  genuine  and  fervent,  and 

*  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  discipleship  in  the  best  ancient  fencing 
schools  that  the  pupils  should  live  honest  and  moral  lives.  Rules  bearing  on 
morals  were  drawn  up  whose  violation  involved  expulsion  from  the  school. 
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his  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  he  found  that  the  Shichi- 
nosuke  of  whom  he  had  often  heard  in  days  gone  by  wa§ 
no  other  than  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Two-sworded-style, 

"  Were  you  less  skilled,"  said  Kembo,  "  I  would  willingly 
assist  you  to  kill  Ganryu  ;  but  I  plainly  see  that  you  are  fully 
qualified  for  the  task  you  have  undertaken.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  my  lad,  and  that  you  will  accomplish  your  purpose 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt." 

The  few  happy  days  of  his  stay  with  Kembo  having 
rapidly  passed,  as  happy  days  are  wont  to  do,  disr^arding 
an  earnest  request  from  the  Earl  of  Tsuyama  that  he  would 
remain  some  time  at  the  castle,  Musashi,  who  never  for  a 
moment  allowed  anything  however  pleasant  to  divert  him 
from  the  one  great  purpose  of  his  life,  turned  his  back  on 
Tsuyama  and  directed  his  steps  to  Himeji. 

Musashi  felt  a  pang  at  parting  with  Kembo.  For, 
though  a  man  of  great  strength  of  purpose,  independence 
of  spirit  and  with  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance,  our 
hero  was  not  without  a  softer  side  to  his  nature  which  often 
yearned  for  sympathy.  In  all  his  wanderings  few  were  the 
men  that  he  met  with  whom  his  heart  beat  in  concord  or 
whose  principles  and  lives  he  held  in  admiration.  Kemb5 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  ideal  was  high  though  in  some 
respects  his  attainments  were  low  and  who  therefore  when 
sober  made  a  most  charming   companion.     His  conversation 
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was.  lively  and  high-toned,  and,  like  Musashi,  there  was 
nothing  that  pleased  him  more  than  to  have  to  use  his 
sword  in  the  defence  of  innocence  or  in  the  punishment 
of  guilt. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  Japan  as 
a  rule  drink  does  not  debase  the  whole  character.  There 
was  in  ancient  times  and  there  is  still  to-day  a  large  number 
of  well  educated  and  much  respected  men  given  to  habitual 
heavy  drinking.  Such  men  are  most  scrupulous  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  their  duties  and  never  drink  when  on  duty. 
They  are  highly  honourable  in  all  their  dealings,  kind-hearted, 
generous,  unselfish  and  in  many  ways  even  self-denying* 
Intoxication  seems  to  be  with  them  quite  separate  from  their 
ordinary  lives.  But  drunkenness  is  going  out  of  fashion  in 
Japan  as  it  has  long  since  gone  out  of  fashion  in  England. 
There  is  one  thing  that  is  worth  remembering  in  connection 
with  Japanese  tipplers.  Most  of  them  can  refrain  from  excess 
whenever  they  think  it  obligatory  on  them  to  do  so.  Hence 
it  is  that  cases  of  officiab,  military  or  civil,  being  found 
tipsy  when  on  duty  are  almost  unheard  of  in  this  country. 
It  is  because  occasional  intoxication  has  not  interfered  with 
the  even  tenor  of  everyday  life,  has  not  blunted  the  sense  of 
honour,  has  not  made  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  it  less 
estimable  as  friends  in  their  sober  hours,  that  it  is  no  great 
detraction  to  the  Japanese  gentleman  to-day  to  hint  tKafc  Vs^ 
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is  fond  of  the  bottle.  In  old  Japan  drunkenness  may  be 
said  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  harmless  weakness  ;*  and 
it  is  so  regarded  to-day  by  all  Japanese  of  the  old  schooL 
But  Japanese  educated  in  Europe  or  America  usually  object  to 
drunkenness  because  it  is  not  the  fashion  in  the  West  or 
because  of  its  preventing  men  from  being  at  their  best  on 
all  occasions.  Keen  competition  is  stamping  out  the  habit 
here  as  in  Western  countries. 

To  return  to  my  story,  on  his  reaching  Himeji,  Musashi 
made  inquiries  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Ganryu,  and  was  told 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  baron's  service.  So, 
retracing  his  steps,  he  passed  through  Sakushu,  and  pushed 
on  to  Bizcn.  Me  hoard  that  at  Okayama  there  was  a  noted 
fencer  called  Shirakura  Gongoemon  who  had  lately  been 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  baron  of  that  place.  He 
inquired  about  this  man  and  was  informed  that  he  was  a 
most  plausible  talker — that  he  always  had  the  knack  of 
saying  something  which  pleased  his  master.  **  This  is  no 
doubt  Ganryu,"  said  Musashi  to  himself.  So,  changing  liis 
name,  he  wont  U)  visit  Gongoemon,  but  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  this  foncor  was  not  the  man  he  sought.  "  Gengoe- 
mon  evidently  is  not  a  man  of  much  skill,"  thought  Musashi, 
"if  one  can  jud^c  \)y  his  [>omposity.     However,  as   I  have 


*  Vkle  the  description  given  of   Ilideyoshi's  drunken  carousal  in  my 
New  Lile  of  Toyotonu  Hideyoshi,  pp.  204,  205. 
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come  here  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  nolens  volens^  fence 
I  must."  A  number  of  Gengocmon's  pupils  were  set  to 
fence  with  Musashi  first ;  but  being  defeated  one  after  an- 
other, Gengoemon  himself  came  forward.  He  was  no  match 
for  the  author  of  the  Two-sworded-style.  His  sword  was 
knocked  out  of  his  hand,  and  subsequently  a  heavy  blow 
on  one  of  his  legs  upset  his  balance  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground. 

Gengoemon  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
feign  humility.  So,  bowing  his  head,  he  said  : — "  I  am  not 
your  equal,  sir.  It  has  been  reported  of  late  that  the  author 
of  the  Two-sworded-style,  Miyamoto  Musashi,  is  on  a  fencing 
tour  round  the  country.  A  man  who  uses  two  swords  as 
skilfully  as  you  can  be  no  other  than  he." 

"  To  see  a  performance  and  to  know  by  its  character 
who  the  performer  is  argues  keen  discernment,"  replied 
Musashi,  **  You  are  right,  I  am  Miyamoto.  For  a  special 
reason  I  changed  my  name  before  I  came  to  fence  with  you, 
please  forgive  the  deception." 

To  which  Gengoemon  replied  : — "  That  a  man  of  your 
attainments  should  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  house, 
is  a  piece  of  good  luck  which  I  never  expected  to  have. 
Come,  dear  sir,  and  be  my  guest."  Taking  Musashi  by  the 
hand,  he  led  him  to  the  chief  seat  in  his  sitting-room,  and 
continued,    "I   have   long   heard   of  your  fame,   and   my 
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desire  to  meet  with  you  can  oaly  be  compared  to  the 
longings  of  a  child  for  its  mother.  I  trust  that  you  will  consent 
to  become  my  teacher  and  that  the  hood  which  binds  a 
pupil  to  his  instructor  may  bind  us  two  tc^ether  indissolubly." 

"if  this  be  your  mind,  I  will  most  gladly  teach  >*ou/* 
rq>Iicd  Musashi,  who  never  seemed  to  doubt  professions  of 
friendship  however  insincere  they  might  be. 

Though  Gengoemon  spoke  thus,  in  reality  he  was 
»martin;^  under  the  defeat  which  he  had  experienced,  and 
had  determined  to  kill  Musashi  whenever  a  good  opportunity 
offered  itself. 

'Ihrcc  or  four  months  rolled  by;  Gengoemon  taking 
Ifj.sv^n.s  from  Musashi  day  by  day.  The  latter  did  not 
b*;;jnifl^(:  tiic  time  spent  in  this  manner  ;  for  in  those  days 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  obtaining  information  <yx!i  almost 
any  subject  was  to  reside  at  a  fencing-school  ;  since  such 
places  were  visited  by  hundreds  of  fencing  tourists.  Hardly 
a  day  j massed  but  one  or  two  adventurers  arrived,  who,  after 
fen'jn;^  with  the  master  of  the  school,  related  their  experi- 
ences. Musashi  tlunight  that  it  was  probable  that  Ganryu 
would  set  up  a  school  of  fencing  under  some  false  name  or 
other,  and  that  it  was  not  unUkely  that  some  itinerant  fencer 
who  dropped  in  casually  at  Gcngocmon's  fencing-yard  would 
reveal  something  that  would  give  him  a  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts (if  his  foe,  .so  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  he 
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listened  attentively  to  thei longest  and  prosiest  of  yarns. 
But  wliea  a  good  time  had.  elapsed  without-  aliy  specfat 
Dews  reax:hing  him,  he  began,  to  grow  impatient,  and  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  well  for  him  to  remain  in  Okayama.  any 
linger^  Gengoemon,  it  seemed  to, him,  was  not. a  fencer 
who  promised  to  become  a  credit  to  his  teacher  y  arid  as  a 
man  he  did  not  grow  on  acquaintance.  In  fact,  sometimes 
Musashi  seemed  to  see  signs  of  downright  irisinc^rity  in  his 
professed  friendship.  But  in  this  he  thought  he  might  be 
mistaken :  as  loog  as  Gengbcriion's  outward  adts all  appeared 
to  be  honest  and  straightforward,  it  certainly  was:  not  for 
him  to  show  that  he  suspected  that  his  host's  innermost 
thoughts  and  intentions  were  far  otherwise.  ;        ^ 

While  these  and  similar  surmisihgs  were  passing  thi'ough 
Musashi's  mind,  Gengoemon  was  plotting  his  death.  ,  Well 
aware  that  though  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  his 
stiidy  of  the  Two-sworded-style,  he  was  no  .match  for  its 
author  in  fencing,  Gengoemon  felt  that  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
attempt  to  kill  Musashi  in  any  ordinary  way — that  he  must 
resort  to  treacher}^  of  some  kind  or  other.  So  one  day,  when 
Musashi  was  away,  Gengoemon  assembled  some  dozen  of 
the  most  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  of  his  pupils,  revealed 
to  them  his  intention  of  killing  Musashi  and  asked  each  of 
them  to  say  what  he  thought  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  out  his  design. 
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Whereupon  each  one  made  Us  suggestion.  ''I  will 
take  him  to  a  restaurant/'  said  one,  "  and  get  him  to  drink 
sake  till  he  is  dead  drunk,  and  then  when  he  is  off  his 
guard  I  will  run  my  sword  through  him.'' 

''  Very  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  accomplished/' 
replied  one  of  his  companions.  "  Do  you  think  that  a  man 
like  Musashi,  even  though  tipsy,  would  not  be  more  than  a 
match  for  you  ?  If  you  wish  to  throw  away  your  life  foolish- 
ly, that  I  should  say  would  be  a  good  way  of  doing  it." 

"  Why  not  make  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  of  some  room 
or  in  the  roof  of  some  passage  where  MusasM  is  likely  to 
pass,  and  then  as  he  passes  under  the  hole  run  a  spear 
through  him  ?  "  asked  another. 

*'  An  excellent  device,  if  you  could  only  insure  its 
success,"  repHcnJ  a  third.  "  But  suppose  the  spearman  were 
\si  miss  his  aim,  as  it  is  not  improbable  he  would,  do  you  think 
that  either  he  or  those  of  us  who  stood  ready  to  assist  him 
would  leave  the  house  alive  ?  " 

Two  other  proposals  somewhat  resembling  these  were 
made  :  one  bcinj^  that  a  man  should  hide  beneath  the 
v«:randa  and  run  a  spear  through  ^fusashi  as  he  walked 
:il'jii;',  ;  and  the  other  that  a  heavy  stone  should  be  suspended 
by  a  r'*]>j  over  tli«:  room  that  he  occupied:  and  that  when 
he  was  under  it,  the  r«jpe  should  be  cut  and  the  stone  allowed 
to  fall  and  crush  hiin. 
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Gehgoecnon  disapproved  of  all  these  plans,  and  had 
one  of  his  own  which  he  proposed  as  follows : — "  In  my 
opinion  your  plans  would  none  of  them  be  likely  to 
succeed.  I  have  a  better  one.  You  know  that  I  have 
been  making  a  bath  of  late.*  Well,  it  is  now  finished; 
tut  no  one  has  used  it  as  yet.  Suppose  I  invite  you  and 
some  others  to  an  entertainment  given  in  connection  with 
the  commencement  of  hot  water  bathing  in  this  house* 
Then  we  will  ask  Musashi  to  enter  the  bath  first,  and 
when  he  is  in,  we  will  shut  down  the  cover,  pour  in  hot 
water,  and  boil  him  to  death.'* 

"  Good,  good !  "  they  all  exclaimed.  **  You  may  be 
excelled  in  fencing,  teacher,  but  in  fruitfulness  of  resource, 
in   general  shrewdness — never.** 

Some  few  days  after  this,  Musashi  was  informed  that 
there  was  to  be  a  feast  in  Gengoemon's  house  that  evening 
and  was  asked  to  be  present.  Without  any  suspicion  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  Gengoemon  was  very  pressing 
with  his  saie,  and  Musashi  drank  freely.  When  slightly 
tipsy,  he  said : — **  I  feel  as  if  I  had  had  a  drop  too  much. 
I  should  like  to  retire.     I  beg  you  to  excuse  mc." 

"  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  replied  Gengoemon.  **  I 
have  been  constructing  a  bath  lately,  as  perhaps  you  have 
heard.  Well,  it  is  now  ready  for  use ;  and  to-night  we 
are  all  going  to  bathe  in  it  for  the  first  time.     The  water 

*  Sometimes  made  of  wood  and  sometimes  of  plaster. 
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IS  now  hot  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  great  favour  If  you 
would  be  the  first  to  enter.  It  is  but  right  that  our 
teacher  should  bathe  first." 

*' Thanks:  no;*'  replied  Musashi.  ''As  I  feel  rather 
the  worse  for  liquor  to-night,  a  hot  bath  would  do  me  no 
good.     Please  excuse  me." 

**  The  bath  here  is  not  one  of  those  small  low  ones, 
sir,  in  which  there  is  no  room  to  breathe,"  remarked  one  of 
Gcngoemon's  pupils.  "  There  is  lots  of  space  in  which  to 
move  about,  so  you  need  not  fear  its  bringing  on  dizziness 
of  the  head  or  anything  of  that  kind  as  the  ordinary  baths  do." 

Musashi  consented  ;  and  entered  the  bath.  No  sooner 
was  he  in  than  the  cover  was  put  on  and  barred,  and  hot 
water  was  poured  in  from  the  side.  **  It  is  too  hot,"  cried 
Musashi,  '*  give  mc  some  cold  water,  will  you." 

No  reply  was  heard,  and  more  hot  water  came 
rushing  into  the  bath.  Again  Musashi  called;  but  still 
no  answer.  He  now  suspected  foul  play ;  and,  in  a  frenzy 
of  rage  and  despair,  exclaiming,  '*  You  abominable  villain  !  " 
put  forth  all  his  strength,  and,  smashing  the  cover  into 
shivers,  sprang  out. 

"He  is  out!  he  is  out!'*  shouted  Gengoemon  to  his 
followers.     "  Quick  !  quick  !  don't  let  him  escape  !  " 

Musashi  was  more  than  a  match  for  them  all.  From 
his  boyhood  numbers  had   never  alarmed  him.       With  the 
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most  extraordinary  coolness  and  agility  again  and  again 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  leapt  about  scathless  in 
the  midst  of  his  foes.  When  he  issued  from  the  bath  he 
was  weaponless,  and  yet  surrounded  by  men  with  drawn 
swords.  Though  mad  with  rage,  he  never  for  a  moment 
lost  his  presence  of  mind.  In  an  instant  he  kicked  or 
knocked  over  some  five  or  six  of  Gengoem.on's  pupils*, 
and  then,  catching  sight  of  the  large  wooden  bar  that 
had  been  used  to  secure  the  cover  of  the  bath,  **  a  god- 
send, indeed!  "  he  exclaimed,  and,  snatching,  up  the  bar; 
immediately  singled  but  Gengoemon  a3  the  one  object  of 
attack.  Felling  to  the  ground  two  or  three  pupils  whtj 
fittempted  to  stop  his  progress,  he  was  on  Gengoeftion*3 
heels  just  as  the  latter  was  commencing  to  flee : — "TTou 
craven-hearted,  unprincipled  villain,  die  the  death!  "  mutter- 
ed Musashi  between  his  clenched  teeth.  ... 

Gengoemon  drew  his  sword  and  warded  off  one -or 
two  blows,  but  he  was  no  match  for  his  foe :  one  he^vy 
stroke  from  whose  bar  brought  him  to  the  ground  a 
dead  man. 

His  pupils,  seeing  this,  fled  helter-skelter  in  all  direc-^ 
tions,  shouting: — ''Murder!  murder!'' 

A  few  minutes  after  the  above  tragedies,  just  as 
Musashi  was  drinking  a  little  water  to  stay  the  most 
tremendous  thirst  that  he  had  ever   experienced,  (brought 
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on  doubtless  by  the  sake  and  the  over-heated  bath 
combined),  he  saw  Gengoemon's  wife  approaching  him, 
with  a  halberd  in  her  hand.  "I  cannot  allow  the  slayer 
of  my  husband  to  escape/'  she  exclaimed. 

"  Are  you  simple  enough  to  think  that  your  husband's 
foe  is  one  that  can  be  killed  by  a  woman  ?  "  asked  Musashi. 
"Your  attempt  is  a  foolish  one.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
send  you  to  the  other  world."  The  woman  attacked 
Musashi  desperately.  He  treated  her  as  he  had  treated 
her  husband,  killing  her  outright.* 

No  sooner  had  he  accomplished   this  than  a  sense  of 

the    danger    to    which    he    was    exposed    as  long   as  he 

remained    in    Gcngocmon's    house    came    over    him.      So, 

rushing  back   to  the  bath    room,  he   snatched   up  the  thin 

garment    in    which    he    had    gone   to    the    bath,    (all  his 

fighting,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  having  been  done  while 

quite  naked),    and,  taking  his  two    swords,    which,  as  luck 

would  have  it,    he  found  lying   untouched  in  his  room,  he 

dashed    out  of  the    house    and    tore    along    through  back 

*  It  will  doubtless  sti  ike  the  reader  that  this  act  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  Musashi' s  life.  It  was  his  in\-ariablc  practice  to  spare  the 
weak,  l^ut  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  Musashi  was  mad  with  rage 
at  the  aboniinable  trcachciy  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  hence 
it  is  probable  thai  he  hardly  stopjXKl  to  think  of  what  he  was  doing.  But 
if  he  did  think  about  it,  then  the  assent  of  Gengoemon's  wife  to  the  actions 
of  her  husband  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  justify  his  killing  her :  Alike 
wicked,  Musashi  thought  that  huslxind  and  wife  merited  the  same  punish- 
ment 
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streets  with  the  speed  of  a  hare  fleeing  before  the  hounds. 
It  was  a  bitter  night;  snow  was  falling  heavily;  a  cutting 
wind  was  blowing,  and  few  people  were  about,  so  Musashi 
cleared  the  town  unobserved  and  unpursued. 


CHAPTER  II.  • 

Gengoemon!s  pupils  reported  at  the  castle  that  their 
master  had  been  slain. 

The  Baron,  Ukita  Hide-ie,  sent  officers  to  the  house 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  They  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  Gengoemon  and  his  wife,  and,  near  them,  the  corpses 
of  five  of  Gengoemon's  pupils.  In  different  parts  of  the 
house  there  lay  some  eight  wounded  and  disabled  men — 
all  pupils  of  Grengoemon.*  The  door  of  the  bath,  shivered 
in  bits,  showed  what  had  taken  place.  From  the 
wounded  men  the  officers  learned  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  on  IMusashi's  life,  and  tliat  the  scene  of 
desolation  and  death  that  they  now  beheld  was  the  result. 

"Then  Shirakura  has  died  the  dog's  death  that  his 
abominable  treachery  merited,"  said  the  officers,  "  and  we 
are  not  the  ones  to  take  any  step?  to  punish  the  man  who 
killed  him,  even  were  he  found." 

Musashi  made  his  way  to  the  mountains,  intending 
to  cross  over  to  Bitchu.  In  feudal  times  any  one  who 
feared  bcin^  arrested  had  only  to  cross  the  frontier  that 
divided    the    territory    in    which    he    had    committed    an 


*  Allowing  for  lliose  wlio  tied,  the  number  of  men  that  took  part  in  the 
plot  must  have  been  over  twcnt)-. 
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offence  from  that  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  baron 
and  he  was  safe,  unless  in  some  very  special  cases. 
Musashi  had  a  good  idea  of  the  direction  he  was  to 
take,  but  having  to  avoid  the  public  roads,  and  it  being 
a  snowy  dark  night,  after  he  had  gone  on  some  little 
time,  he  found  himself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mount- 
ains too  lofty  to  be  ascended.  He  wandered  about  hither 
and  thither,  hoping  to  discover  some  mountain-path 
running  in  the  direction  that  he  wished  to  take,  but  no 
such  path  did  he  find.  Cold,  hungry,  and  miserable,  he 
tried  now  this  direction  and  now  that,  until  even  his 
indonutable  will  seemed  as  if  it  must  succumb  to  the 
force  of  adverse  circumstances.  He  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  perish  of  cold  or  run  the  risk  of 
being  arrested  by  going  to  some  house  and  asking  for 
shelter.  Just  as  his  spirits  were  at  their  lowest,  he 
stumbled  across  a  small  unused  shrine.  Into  it  he  entered 
and  searched  about  for  food.  Finding  nothing,  he  tore 
down  the  old  tattered  curtain  that  hung  before  the 
entrance  and,  coiling  himself  up  in  it,  lay  down  on  the 
bare  boards.  But  the  wind  whistled  through  the  crevices 
of  the  little  shed  and  the  snow  drifted  in  at  its  entrance : 
sleep  was  oi\t  of  the  question.  Just  as  he  was  thinking 
that  he  must    seek    shelter    elsewhere    he    heard  voices  in 

the  distance.     The    sounds   came   nearer  and  nearer.     He 
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gazed  intensely  into  the  darkness  and  presently  discerned 
the  forms  of  two  stalwart  men  leading  a  woman.  "  A 
cold  night,  with  a  vengeance/'  said  one  of  them  as  he 
approached  the  shed. 

*'  Anyhow  we  have  a  prize,  replied  his  companion." 
*'  Let's  make  a  fire,  cook  some  rice,  and  warm  up  a  bit." 

*'  Well  said ;  "  answered  the  other. 

The  two  now  commenced  to  gather  fuel ;  and  having 
lit  a  fire,  warmed  themselves  by  it  The  woman  they 
bound  to  a  tree.  She  was  gagged,  and  looked  the  very 
picture  of  misery.*  "  These  fellows  are  robbers/'  said 
Musashi  to  himself.  *'  A  piece  of  ill-luck  their  liaving 
encountered  a  man  like  me ! — as  they  will  discover 
presently."  Drawing  himself  up  with  an  air  of  importance, 
Musashi  now  marched  between  the  two  men  and  said  : — 
"  Let  me  warm  myself  a  little,  will  you." 

The  two  looked  at  Musashi  with  utter  astonishment. 
Observing  that  he  had  only  one  thin  garment  on,  they 
thought  that  he  was  doubtless  one  of  those  ascetics  who 
in  cold  weather  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  pray  to  the 
gods  with  little  or  no  clothing.  "  What  request  have 
you  come  to  this  out  of  the  way  place  to  make  ?  "  asked 
one  of  the  robbers. 


*  It  was  customary  in  those  clays  to  steal  women  and  sell  them  to  the 
keepers  of  brothels. 
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"I  have  come  to  pray/'  replied  Musashi,  smiling, 
**that  I  may  be  enabled  to  punish  all  robbers  and  put  a 
stop  to  their  evil  doings.** 

"  What  stuff!  **  replied  the  robber.  *'  For  a  half-naked 
man  like  you  to  think  that  he  can  subdue  all  the  robbers 
in  the  land,  is  like  expecting  to  ladle  out  the  water  of 
the  ocean  with  a  shell.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
safety,  you  had  better  be  off.     We  are  robbers.*' 

'*Ifthatbe  the  case,"  replied  Musashi,  "then  I  have 
a  request  to  make  of  you :  I  have  been  deprived  of  my 
clothes  by  a  robber;  and,  since  robbing  is  your  trade, 
suppose  now  that  you  give  me  the  clothes  you  have  on, 
they  were  doubtless  stolen,  and  that  you  go  and  take 
the  clothes  which  were  stolen  from  me,  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  your  associates  no  doubt."* 

"  You  said  just  now,"  replied  the  robber,  "  that  you 
had  been  praying  for  strength  to  subdue  all  robbers;  and 
now  you  say  that  your  clothes  have  been  taken  from  you 


*  Musashi*s  clothes  were  of  course  left  in  Gengoemon's  house.  What 
he  meant  was  that  the  man  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  clothes  was  a 
rogue,  and  hence  one  of  the  same  class  as  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke,  and 
that  therefore  the  robber  before  him  was  the  right  kind  of  man  to  search  for 
them ;  as  the  saying  goes,  "Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief."  The  whole  thing  was 
a  joke,  however,  and  perhaps  intentionally  obscure,  the  object  of  Musashi 
being  to  keep  the  men  quiet  while  he  warmed  his  limbs,  anticipating  that 
he  would  sooa  need  to  make  use  of  them. 
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by  a  robber.  Is  it  likely  that  one  who  is  too  weak  to 
prevent  his  clothes  being  stripped  from  his  back  will  ever 
be  able  to  suppress  robbery?  We  shall  not  give  you  our 
clothes.  It  is  our  trade  to  take  clothes  but  not  to  give 
away  what  we  have  taken." 

"  Well,"  replied  Musashi,  *'  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  hand  me  the  clothes,  I  will  teach  you  how  it  can 
be  done." 

'*  You  talk  big,  indeed,  you  naked  rascal !  What  do 
you  mean  by  it?"  said  the  robber,  drawing  a  long 
hunter's  sword  that  hung  in  his  belt  and  attacking  Musashi. 
Not  deigning  to  use  a  weapon  against  foes  so  ignominious, 
Musashi  sprang  at  his  assailant  and,  seizing  his  right  arm, 
sent  him  flying  through  the  air. 

The  other  robber  came  to  the  rescue.  Avoiding  the 
stroke  aimed  at  him  by  this  man,  Musashi  thrust  his  fist 
into  his  side,  taking  his  breath  away  and  rendering  him 
quite  helpless.* 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  two  men  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  this  rough  dealing :  when  they  did, 
they  united  in  imploring   Musashi  to  spare  their  lives ;  and 

*  The  first  of  the  feats  described  above  was  one  often  performed  by 
ordinary  wrestlers ;  the  second  was  a  trick  well  known  to  all  students 
of  yawara, 

Vi:ie  Part  i,  p.  169  et  scq,  for  an  acconnt  oi  yawara. 
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the  man  who  had  been  asked  for  his  clothes  immediately 
stripped  them  off  and  said : — *'  They  are  very  poor,  sir, 
but  such  as  they  are  please  take  them." 

**  What  is  in  that  box  ? "  asked  Musashi,  pointing 
to  a  box  that  stood  near  the  fire. 

*'  Boiled  rice,"  replied  the  robber. 

"  Bring  it  here." 

"And  in  that  bottle?"  asked  Musashi. 

*•  Sakey  replied  the  robber. 

"  Bring  that  too." 

Sitting  down,  Musashi  took  a  hearty  meal,  and  after 
it  felt  himself  again.  '*  Now,"  said  he  to  the  men,  "  I 
want  to  know  who  this  woman  is." 

"  A  woman  whom  we  have  captured  and  whom  we 
proposed  selling,"    replied  the  robber. 

"  Free  her,"  said  Musashi.  '*  Such  creatures  as  you 
are  not  worthy  of  being  kept  alive,  but  since  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  food  and  clothing,  I  will  spare  your  lives." 

Approaching  the  woman,  Musashi  said  : — *'  Set  your 
mind  at  ease,  my  good  woman,  you  are  safe  in  my  hands. 
I  am  no  other  than  Miyamoto  Musashi,  now  on  a  fencing 
tour  round  the  country.  I  will  sec  that  you  are  sent 
back  to  your  house  in  safety.  From  whence  do  you 
come  ?" 

**  From  Bitchu,    sir,"    replied  the  woman,    *'  from    the 
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neighbourhood  of  Matsuyama  ;  my  husband  is  a  large  farmer 
named  Takata  Jubei.  I  was  on  my  way  to  a  shrine  to 
worship  when  this  calamity  overtook  me." 

Seeing  that  Musashi  was  engaged  in  talking  to  the 
woman,  and  thinking  to  take  him  unawares  and  kill  him, 
the  robbers  drew  their  swords  and  rushed  at  him.  But 
again  he  was  too  quick  for  them :  in  an  instant  they  were 
both  within  his  iron  grasp.  "You  villains!  I  will  spare 
your  lives  no  longer,"  exclaimed  Musashi. 

*'  Please  do,  sir,  please  do,"  ejaculated  the  robbers. 

"  I  was  so  cold,  sir,  that  I  could  not  refrain  from 
attacking  you,"  said  the  robber  who  had  delivered  up  his 
clothes. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  save  your  lives,"  replied  Musashi ; 
**  but  you  shall  work  for  them.  One  of  you  is  to  carry 
this  woman  on  his  back,  and  the  other  to  make  a  torch  and 
bear  it  before  us  to  her  husband's  house."  Thus  they 
made  their  way  to  Jubei's  house  where,  as  may  be  imagined, 
they  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

Musashi  remained  with  Jubei  for  some  time,  owing  to 
an  ilhiess  from  which  he  had  been  suffering,  brought  on 
by  the  over-heated  bath. 

Musashi  had  heard  from  some  traveller,  either  while  in 
Gen^oemon's  house,  or  wliile  staying  with  the  farmer,  of 
a  fencer  in  Tsuruga  who  by  the  description  given  he  thought 
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might  be  Granryu.  So,  with  a  good  sum  of  money  in  his 
purse — a  thank-offering  from  the  farmer — Musashi  set  out 
for  that  place.  On  his  way  he  missed  the  road  and  wander- 
ed away  into  the  mountains.  The  paths  that  he  followed 
became  narrower  and  narrower  and  the  forest  thicker  and 
thicker.  He  might  have  retraced  his  steps  when  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  Musashi 's  extreme 
love  of  adventure  and  his  steadfast  belief  in  his  power  to 
extricate  himself  from  any  number  of  difficulties  that  either 
the  machinations  of  his  foes  or  fortuitous  circumstances 
might  place  in  his  way,  led  him  to  go  where  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  go  and  to  encounter 
dangers  tliat  a  more  cautious,  not  to  say  a  less  brave,  man 
would  have  shunned.  Thinking  that  if  he  climbed  one  of 
the  surrounding  hills  he  would  certainly  see  some  place  in 
the  distance  for  which  he  could  make,  Musashi  chose  one 
of  the  least  steep  of  them  and  commenced  to  ascend.  But 
he  found  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  height  of  the  hill, 
and  that  after  climbing  for  some  time  he  seemed  to  be  no 
nearer  its  summit  than  when  he  started.  All  his  attempts 
either  to  find  a  broad  path  near  at  hand  or  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  a  village  in  the  distance  proved  fruitless.  In 
the  midst  of  his  perplexity  he  caught  sight  of  two  men 
who  looked  like  hunters,  to  whom  he  shouted : — **  1  have 
lost  my  way :  please  tell  me  which  path  to  take." 
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The  men  looked  at  Musashi  for  an   instant   and    then 
ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

Wondering  what  could  have  made  them  so  much  afraid 
of  him,  Musashi  determined  that  he  would  go  on  till  he 
arrived  at  some  place  where  he  could  ask  the  way.  He 
followed  the  direction  which  the  men  had  taken,  and  before 
long  came  to  a  magnificent  gate  which  seemed  to  be  the 
entrance  to  somebody's  residence.  Near  the  gate  was  a 
shanty,  in  which  lived  the  gate-keeper.  To  him  Musashi 
said : — "  I  have  lost  my  way ;  and  as  it  is  now  getting 
late,  I  should  be  glad  if  your  master  would  put  me  up  here 
fjr  the  night." 

The  gate-keeper  forthwith  went  to  his  master  and 
reported  the  arrival  of  the  stranger,  and  presently  returned 
and  invited  Musashi  to  enttr.  The  visitor  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  deference  and  politeness,  water  being  brought 
for  him  to  wash  his  feet  and  various  other  little  civilities 
shown  him.  Nevertheless,  as  he  passed  through  the  house 
to  the  back  rooms,  the  general  appearance  of  the  place 
excited  his  wonder  :  not  a  woman  was  visible  anywhere  ; 
the  house  had  none  of  the  usual  ornaments  or  appendages 
of  dwelling-houses,  the  walls  being  lined  with  nothing  but 
swords,  spears,  bows,  arrows,  and  the  like.  Musashi  was  shown 
into  a  small  room,  and  told  to  wait  there  while  the  servant 
went  to  see  whether  his  master   was  rea  ly  to  receive  him. 
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After  Musashi  had  remained  in  this  room  some  little 
time,  the  servant  returned  and  said  that  he  would  now 
conduct  him  into  his  master's  presence,  but  that  first  he 
must  request  him  to  take  off  his  swords  and  entrust  them 
to  his  care. 

"  I  know  of  no  rule  which  obliges  a  samurai  to  take 
off  his  swords  before  being  received  by  a  host/'  replied 
Musashi. 

"  I  am  aware,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  that  such  is  not 
the  rule  in  most  houses,  but  in  this  house  it  happens  to 
be  so,  and  all  who  visit  us  arc   obliged  to  conform  to  it." 

**  Well,  then;  I  will  conform,"  replied  Musashi,  thinking 
to  liimself  as  he  said  it,  '*  Swords  or  no  swords,  I  am  a 
match  for  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them  combined,  for 
that  matter." 

The  house  in  which  Musashi  found  himself  was  no 
other  than  that  of  the  famous  robber-chief  Ikazuchi  Gonkuro. 
The  two  highwaymen  Musashi  encountered  on  the  night 
of  his  leaving  Gengoemon's  house  were  followers  of  Gonkuro ; 
and  they  too  were  the  men  who  had  caught  sight  of  him 
in  the  mountain-pass  a  little  time  before.  They  had  hurried 
on  to  acquaint  their  chief  with  the  approach  of  Musashi, 
having  previously  informed  him  that  Musashi  was  one  of 
the  most  formidable  of  men.  Gonkuro,  therefore,  had  set 
to    work  and    made   the    most   elaborate    preparations    for 
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encompassing  Musashi's  death.  The  house  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  who  all  stood  in  readiness  to  assist  their  chief 
in  preventing  Musashi*s  escape.  The  robbers  in  immediate 
attendance  on  Gonkuro  were  four  in  number — all  of  gigantic 
size.  Their  names  were — Yamabachi  Gontaro,  Arakuma 
Taro,  Imomashi  Dampei  and  Mogura  Rokuzo. 

Into  the  presence  of  these  men  and  a  number  of  other 
robbers,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  then,  Musashi  was  ushered. 

"  You  are  on  a  fencing  tour,  I  hear,"  said  the  robber- 
chief,  with  a  supercilious  smile  on  his  lips.  "  A  wonderful 
thing,  indeed,  for  one  like  you  !     What  may  your  name  be  ?" 

"  I  am  no  other  than  Miyamoto  Musashi  Masa-akira, 
the  retainer  of  KaU")  Kiyomasa,  Governor  of  the  Kunia- 
moto  castle  and  Lord  of  Higo,**  answered  Musashi,  in  a 
cool  and  dignified  manner. 

*' Ah,  you  are  Musashi,  are  you.  Then,"  continued 
Gonkuro,  "  I  have  somcting  about  which  I  wish  to  speak 
U)  you.  You  will  doubtless  recollect  that  last  year  you 
sijizcd  a  woman  who  belonged  to  two  of  my  followers. 
On  that  occasion  t<jo  I  hear  that  you  vainly  boasted  that 
you  Wi.ii:  app()intc<l  by  I  leaven  to  subdue  all  the  highway- 
men in  the  land.  I  am  no  other  than  the  chief  of  the  men 
whom  >ou  are  ambitious  of  subjugating.  How  do  you  feel 
iiliout  tlu:  matter  now,  after  seeing  me  in  my  own  dominions?" 

Kiiihing    his    voice,    Musashi    replied: — "There    is   no 
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place  under  heaven,  be  it  ever  so  out  of  the  way,  that  is 
not  included  in  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  situated  ?  How  then  shall  a  set  of  mountain- 
robbers  who  do  nothing  but  break  the  king's  laws,  escape 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  ?  I  am  one  that  bears  two  swords  : 
I  bear  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enable  me  to 
punish  wrong  wherever  I  find  it.  I  therefore  cannot  allow 
such  as  you  to  go  unpunished." 

'*  You  speak  of  having  two  swords,"  replied  the  robber;  " 
but  are  they  not  at  present  in  my  possession  ?  What  then 
can  you  do?  If  you  talk  in  this  boastful  manner  I'll  send 
your  head  flying  tiough  the  air  in  a  brace  of  shakes." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  a  wicked  man's  blade  would  cut 
the  body  of  a  righteous  man  like  Miyamoto  Masashi  ? — 
not  a  bit  of  it !"     retorted  Musashi. 

**  You  jabbering  young  monkey!"  interposed  Yama- 
bachi.     "  We'll  stop  that  tongue  of  yours  by  cutting  it  out." 

Thus  saying,  Yamabachi,  drew  his  sword  and  attacked 

Musashi.     Musashi  avoiding  the  stroke,  with  the  speed  of 

lightning    rushed  at  his    assailant    and,    delivering  a  sharp 

blow  on  the  arm  in  which  he  held  his  sword,  caused  it  to 

drop  out  of  his  hand.*     Musashi  had  no  sooner  got  rid  of 

*  Experts  in  fiijutsu  are  acquainted  with  ihc  art  of  striking  or  pressing 
a  muscle  of  the  arm  so  that  anything,  held  in  it  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
of  pressing  a  musc'.e  of  the  hand  when  in  the  grasp  of  an  antagonist  and 
thus  loosening  the  tightest  grip. 
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this  robber  than  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  the  arms 
of  another — a  man  of  gigantic  size.  Again  resorting  to  a 
trick,  he  pressed  the  man's  hands,  disentangled  himself 
from  his  embrace,  and,  striking  a  partk:ular  muscle  of  his 
thigh,  sent  him  rolling  to  the  ground.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  attack  :  all  the  robbers  in  the  room  and 
several  others,  who  on  hearing  the  scuffle  had  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  the  affray,  set  on  Musashi  pell-mell.  He  held 
his  own  magnificently  against  them  all.  Gonkuro,  seeing 
this,  with  a  loud  voice  gave  a  signal.  Whereupon,  sliding 
doors  were  thrown  back,  and  five  or  six  men  standing 
with  loaded  and  pointed  guns  were  revealed.  Orders  were 
given  to  fire.  But  instantaneous  discharge  of  the  deadly 
weapons  was  out  of  the  question  ;  as  the  room  in  which 
the  contest  was  going  on  was  still  half  full  of  robbers, 
whose  lives  would  have  been  jeoparded  by  any  attempt  to 
shoot  Musashi.  This  gave  the  latter  time  to  protect  himself 
against  this  new  and  formidable  danger.  His  mode  of 
doing  it  was  no  less  amusing  than  clever.  He  seized 
Gonkuro  and  placing  him  between  himself  and  the  pointed 
guns,  quietly  awaited  the  result.  **  Hold,  hold  !  Don't  fire  ! 
don't  fire  I"     shouted  tlic  robber-chief 

Musashi  handled  Gonkuro  as  though  he  were  a  child. 
His  struggles  were  all  in  vain  :  and  so  tight  was  he  squeezed 
that  he  groaned  with  pain. 
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The  effect  of  this  on  Gonkuro's  followers  was  very 
remarkable.  They  had  followed  and  obeyed  Gonkuro 
hitherto  in  the  belief  that  the  man  who  could  master  him 
was  not  to  be  found.  They  had  bowed  to  superior  brute 
strength  with  the  blind  instinct  of  men  whose  natures  had 
lost  most  of  their  distinctively  human  qualities.  But  now 
they  saw  him  whom  they  thought  to  be  invincible  as 
helpless  as  an  infant  in  the  hands  of  a  man  not  much 
more  than  hialf  his  size.  The  spectacle  overawed  and 
subdued  them.  The  respect  which  they  had  felt  for  the 
robber-chief  passed  away  like  a  dream,  and  there  took  its 
place  an  intense  veneration  for,  amounting  almost  to  worship 
of  the  man  whose  captive  Gonkurd  had  become.  '*  Please, 
sir,  spare  our  chief."  they  all  exclaimed.  "  We  beseech 
you  not  to  kill  him.  We  have  treated  you  badly;  but,  oh, 
please  forgive  us,  and  spare  our  master's  life." 

Squeezing  Gonkuro  still  tighter,  until  his  groaning  was 
something  pitiable  to  listen  to,  Musashi  replied  : — "  No,  no  ; 
I  will  do  as  I  said,  I  will  make  an  end  of  you  lawless 
miscreants  one  and  all.  Your  master  shall  die  first  and 
all  of  you  afterwards." 

'*  Till  now,"  exclaimed  Gonkuro,  "  I  have  never  known 
what  mercy  meant ;  not  even  in  my  dreams  has  a  notion 
of  its  nature  ever  crossed  my  mind.  Often  have  I  subjected 
victims  to  cruel  deaths,   and   often   have   they  pleaded  for 
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mcrqi-,  but  their  entreaties  have  (alien  on  the  ears  of  a  man 
who,  being  ignorant  of  pain,  knew  not  what  mercy  was. 
Xo  V,  sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  \-aluc  mercy  and  kindness 
abjve  everything  else.  I  humbly  beg  tliat  you  will  spare 
my  life ;  and,  as  you  say  tliat  you  cannot  spare  the  life  of 
a  robber.  I  solemnly  promise  tliat  henceforth  I  will  refrain 
from  robbery — that  henceforth  I  will  live  the  life  of  an 
honest  citizen." 

•'  If  this  be  your  resolve,"  replied  Musashi,  *'  tlien  I  will 
save  your  life.  But,  being  a  robber,  your  simple  word  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  If  I  were  to  set  you  free  now 
you  would  at  once  attempt  to  kill  me.  Till  I  have  a 
satisfactory  i^uaranteo  that  not  you  only  but  everj''  one  of 
vour  followers  will  from  this  time  forth  renounce  the  lives 
of  robbci-s  and  become  honest  men,  I  shall  not  release  you. 
The  first  ih'uvj:;  that  I  demand  is,  that  the  guns  yonder 
Ix:  all  fired  off  outside  the  house,  and  then  that  they  and 
all  the  bows  and  arrows  in  your  possession  be  collected 
and  burnt.  The  next  that  a  document  be  prepared  in 
which  it  be  stated  that  you  all  from  henceforth  solemnly 
renounce  rv>h!>wry.  TI;is  document  is  to  be  sealed  with  the 
Mood  of  everyone  of  you  in  turn." 

To  this  tlu'V  all  agreed  :  the  weapons  were  burned, 
the  document  prepared  and  sealed  as  directed,  and  Gonkuro 
Nvas  set  free. 
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The  robber-chief  rose,  and,  taking  Musashi  by  the  hand, 
in  a  profoundly  reverential  manner  led  him  to  the  most 
honourable  seat  in  his  room  and,  bowing  down  before  him, 
spoke  as  follows  : — "  I  was  not  originally  a  highwayman 
but,  like  yourself,  a  warrior.  I  grew  poor,  and  so  by 
decrees  commenced  to  steal,  and  the  occupation  not  being 
without  its  charms  for  one  so  fond  of  adventure  as  I  was, 
I  gradually  grew  deeper  and  deeper  involved  in  crime 
until  I  became  a  robber-chief.  I  hail  with  delight  this 
opportunity  of  returning  to  my  former  life.  I  beg,  sir, 
that  before  we  part  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  drinking 
my  health." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  replied  Musashi.  "  *  Be  not 
ashamed  to  repent  of  a  fault  when  you  have  committed  it.' 
Golden  words  these !  Those  that  aim  to  live  the  lives  of 
brave  knights,  should  take  care  that  they  are  not  the 
means  of  bringing  dishonour  on  their  noble  ancestors  and 
that  they  hand  down  to  posterity  a  name  untarnished  by 
evil  deeds." 

The  highwaymen  parted  the  money  which  had  been 
accumulated  by  years  of  crime,  and  then,  after  burning 
the  house  in  which  they  had  lived,  they  took  leave  of  each 
other.  As  they  stood  watching  beam  after  beam  and  rafter 
after  rafter  of  their  mountain-home  disappearing  until 
nothing  but  a  heap  of  burning   embers  was  left,    Musashi 
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said  to  them : — "  So  disappears  all  ill-gotten  gain !  It3  glory 
exists  for  a  moment  and  then  passes  away  1  It  is  as  the 
sage  says,  'The  honour  which  proceeds  from  unrighteous 
gain  vanishes  like  a  cloud/  Consequently,  if  we  wish  to 
be  esteemed  by  our  descendants  as  well  as  by  our  con- 
temporaries, we  must  do  what  is  just  and  right.  We  shall 
all  meet  again  somewhere  or  other,  I  doubt  not  Take 
care  of  yourselves.  Let  each  one  of  you  do  what  is  right 
and  act  the  man,  and  so  our  meeting  will  be  a  mutual 
pleasure." 

Gonkuro,  Yamabachi,  and  Arakuma,  under  other 
names,  subsequently  became  retainers  of  Mori  Terumoto : 
Gonkuro  and  Arakuma  went  to  Korea  and  lost  their  lives 
there.  Yamabachi  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-eight  and 
died  in  his  bed. 


CHAPTER     III. 

Musashi  reached  Tsuruga  in  Echizen  without  further 
adventure,  and  visited  the  various  fencing  schools  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  Ganryu. 
Kanazawa,  in  Kaga,  was  then  a  large  castle  town  situated 
near  Tsuruga,  so  Musashi  thought  it  well  to  visit  it  before 
leaving  that  part  of  the  country.  Though  he  obtained  no 
information  here  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  foe,  he 
heard  that  there  resided  in  the  hills  near  an  old  priest  who 
was  a  most  skilful  fencer. 

"  What  an  idea !  "  exclaimed  Musashi  to  the  man  who 
informed  him  of  this.  **  An  emaciated  old  priest  living  in 
the  hills  being  able  to  fence !  What  shall  we  hear  next  ? 
— Anyhow  I  will  go  and  see  the  old  man,  as  reports  of 
this  kind  are  seldom  altogether  without  foundation.'* 

Musashi  inquired  the  way  to  the  old  priest's  dwelling, 
and  on  reaching  it  found  an  infirm-looking  old  man  sitting 
by  the  hearth  warming  his  hands.  *'  I  have  heard  of  your 
fame,  sir,"  said  Musashi,  "and,  being  on  a  fencing  tour, 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  few  lessons." 

*'  Ah,  young  man !  So  you  have  found  your  way 
here,  have  you,"  observed  the  old  priest.  "  Ah,  well !  the 
time  was  when  I  was  fond  of  fencing,  but,  as  the  saying  is, 
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•  An  inexpert  fencer  comes  in  for  heavy  blows.*'  This  was 
my  experience  and  so  I  gave  it  up.  Now,  old  as  I  am, 
were  I  to  fence  it  would  only  end  in  my  defeat." 

*'  I  have  doubtless  been  misinformed,"  said  Musashi 
to  himself.  "  This  old .  fellow  evidently  knows  nothing 
about  fencing.  If  he  were  a  fencer  there  would  surely  be 
some  signs  thereof  in  his  house.  The  house  does  not 
seem  to  contain  a  single  fencing  sword.  It  would  be  of 
little  use  to  fence  with  an  old  fellow  like  this,  but  still, 
having  come  all  this  way,  I  should  like  to  convince  myself 
that  he  is  not  specially    skilled    before  leaving  his  house." 

*'  Excuse  me,"  said  Musashi,  and  seated  himself  by 
the  old  priest's  side  :  then,  snatching  up  a  piece  of  firewood, 
he  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head. 

The  old  man  instantaneously  dodged  his  head  on  one 
side  and  avoided  the  blow;  then,  seizing  a  fire-iron,  with  it 
won  an  easy  victory  over  Musashi,  on  one  occasion  during 
the  contest  throwing  him  violently  to  the  ground. 

Overcome  with  astonishment,  Musashi  knelt  down 
before  the  old  priest  and  said : — **  A  novice  in  fencing,  I 
came    here    to-day  in  entire    ignorance  that  I  was  visiting 


^  The  old  man  intended  this  remark  for  Musashi — the  meaning  l)eing 
that  in  fencing  as  in  other  tilings  a  liltle  knowledge  is  cLingerous,  and 
that  probably  Musashi  was  one  of  those  whose  limited  knowledge  of  the 
art  made  him  desirous  of  fencing  with  every  stranger  that  he  met. 
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a  swordsman  so  perfect  as  yourself.  I  have  behaved  most 
rudely  to  you.  Your  superior  skill  overawes  mc,  and  I 
have  no  words  with  which  to  excuse  myself.  1  beg  that 
you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  become  your  disciple/' 

*'  I  admire  your  style  very  much/'  replied  the  old 
man.  **  You  fence  remarkably  well.  But  there  is  something 
I  have  to  say  to  youj  so  come  in  here,**  leading  the  way 
into  a  little  room.  The  old  priest  commenced  to  talk 
about  fencing.  His  remarks  were  such  as  Musashi  had 
never  listened  to  before.  He  diank  them  in  with  rapt 
attention.  The  conversation  over,  Musashi  quietly  set  to 
work  and  cleaved  wood,  drew  water  and  cleaned  the  house, 
in  fact,  did  all  the  work  of  a  servant.  The  old  priest, 
seeing  this^  made  up  his  mind  to  entrust  Musashi  with  the 
secret   of  his  style. 

Every  author  of  a  fencing  style  had  an  occult  art 
which  he  never  disclosed  to  any  but  his  most  trusted 
disciples*  This  art  the  old  man  taught  Musashi,  Of  what 
exactly  it  consisted  the  narrative  gives  us  no  idea.  The 
terms  used  in  describing  such  occult  arts  are  so  vague  and 
so  impregnated  with  popular  superstitions  that  it  is  seldom 
po^ble  to  get  any  clear  notion  from  them  of  the  nature 
of  the  acquirements  which  gave  some  fencers  such  superiority 
over  their  foes.  Of  whatever  the  art  consisted  with  this 
Musashi    became    acquainted,    and    he   left  the  old   man's 
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house  feeling  as  elated  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
paradise.  On  taking  leave  he  inquired,  "  May  I  ask  your 
name  ?" 

"  My  name  I  cannot  reveal  to  you,"  replied  the  old 
priest.  "  All  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I  am  a  single  sword 
that  has  buried  itself  in  the  mountains." 

Musashi  thought  over  this  and  said  to  himself: — "  There 
are  not  many  men  in  the  country  who  excel  me  in  fencing 
— of  this  I  am  sure.  The  old  man  says  he  is  "  a  single 
sword."  He  is  no  doubt  Ittosai  (the  one-sworded  man) 
of  whom  Moro-oka  Ichi-u  spoke  to  me." 

llusashi's  conjecture  was  correct.  The  old  priest 
was  no  other  than  Ito  Yagoro  Tomokage,  the  author  of 
the  one-sworded  style,  and  hence  known  as  Ittosai.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  searched  the  country  through  in  vain 
in  tlie  hopes  of  finding  an  opponent  more  skilled  than 
himself.  Having  made  many  enemies  by  his  fencing,  he 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  ending  his  days  in  peace 
was  to  enter  the  priesthood  and  retire  to  a  secluded  spot. 
But  even  here  his  fame  was  known  to  a  few  persons  or 
Musashi   would  never    have    discovered   his    whereabouts. 

To  return  to  my  story,  Musashi,  after  leaving  Ittosai's 
house,  went  back  to  Echizcn  again,  still  in  search  of  his  foe. 
Not  discovering  any  trace  of  him  there,  he  pushed  on  to 
the  province  of  Shinano.     This  province,  as  is  well  known  to 
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tourists,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  in  the  whole  of 
Japan.  Hither  and  thither  Musashi  wandered  through 
various  parts  of  the  province  till  one  day  again  he  missed 
his  way.  He  found  himself  winding  through  apparently 
endless  mountain  passes.  He  heard  the  flowing  of  water 
at  a  little  distance  from  him  and  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound  to  see  whether  by  following  the  stream  he  could 
discover  a  path.  On  his  way  he  met  a  man  arrayed  in 
the  costume  of  a  hunter :  a  bear-skin  coat  on  his  back,  a 
bamboo  hat  on  his  head,  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Informing 
him  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  Musashi  begged  that  as  it 
was  very  late  he  would  kindly  put  him  up  for  the  night 
at  his  house. 

To  this  the  hunter  consented,  and  conducted  Musashi 
to  his  dwelling.  On  their  arrival  there  Musashi  was  receiv- 
ed by  an  old  woman,  who  immediately  served  up  some 
boiled  millet  for  him,  which,  having  been  a  long  time 
without  food,  he  was  not  long  in  demolishing.  When 
Musashi  had  finished  his  meal,  the  hunter  and  the  old 
woman  took  a  hearty  repast ;  after  which  the  hunter 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  had  some  business  to 
transact,  ordering  the  old  woman  to  look  well  after  his 
guest  during  his  absence. 

The  old  woman  having  prepared  a  bed  for  Musashi, 
urged  him  to  retire  to  rest.      **  You  must  be  done  up,  sir. 
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after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,"    said  she.      "  Please  not  to 
mind  me  but  go  to  bed  whenever  you  feel  inclined." 

*'  If  you  will  excuse  me  then  I  don't  know  but  what 
I  will/'  replied  Musashi,  ''for  I  have  had  a  long  day  of 
it."  Before  retiring  Musashi  had  a  good  look  round  the 
place ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  again  he  had  become 
the  guest  of  a  robber.  And  as  firearms  seemed  plentiful 
in  the  house,  he  thought  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  be 
off  his  guard.  Anyhow,  having  been  asked  to  go  to  bed, 
to  avoid  showing  that  he  had  any  suspicion,  he  had  better 
do  so ;  but  sleep  he  would  not. 

This  house  was,  as  Musashi  had  conjectured,  the  haunt 
of  a  gang  of  highwaymen.  The  heads  of  the  gang  were 
no  other  than  two  followers  of  Ganryu,  Aoyama  Momjxii 
and  Oshida  Sakichi,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made 
several  times  already.*  To  them  now  the  robber  had  gone. 
Despite  his  resolve  to  the  contrary,  Musashi  dropped  off 
into  a  doze,  but  a  slight  noLse  of  persons  moving  in  an 
adjoining  room  roused  him  to  consciousness.  The  noise 
continued.  It  was  caused  by  the  footsteps  of,  in  Musashi's 
opinion,  some  seven  or  eight  men.  "  They  will  be  plotting 
something  or  other,"  said  he  "I  will  listen  to  their 
conversation  and  will  be  ready  for  them." 

Presently  he  heard  them  say : — *'  This  fellow  being  a 
*  Vide  supra,  p,  356,  et  passim. 
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warrior-pilgrim,  if  he  should  wake  up  he'll  be  hard  to  dea;l 
with.     Why  not  cut  off  his  head  as  he  lies  there  ?  " 

**  No,  no,"  replied  another  ;  "  that  would  never  do ; 
why,  the  place  would  be  half  full  of  blood.  The  fellow, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  has  not  much  money  with  him, 
and  tlie  worth  of  his  two  swords  would  never  make  up 
for  the  things  in  the  room  that  would  be  stained  by  his 
bl(X)d." 

Some  suggested  one  thing  and  some  another ;  till  at 
last  Ganryu's  two  pupils  came  forward  and  Mompei 
said : — **  You  need  not  puzzle  your  heads  nor  alarm 
yourselves  so  much  about  this  matter.  Even  though  the 
devil  were  in  the  next  room,  we  two  should  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  binding  liim.  I  will  go  in  and  see  what  kind 
of  a  fellow  he  is." 

Musashi  heard  all  this,  and  just  as  Mompei  was 
approaching  his  bed  he  gave  a  loud  snore. 

Mompei  took  a  peep  at  the  face  of  the  visitor  and,  in 
a  great  state  of  alarm,  instantly  returned  to  his  companions 
and  said  : — **  Heavens  !  Here's  a  pretty  business  !  We  have 
got  some  one  worse  than  the  devil  in  the  house.  Why, 
'tis  no  other  than  Miyamoto  Musashi  who  sleeps  in  the 
next  room.  Some  fifty  of  us  might  attack  him — but  all  to 
no  purpose.  I  tell  you  what,  in  my  opinion,  we  shall  do 
wisely  to  let  this  man  alone.     We'll  give  him  his  breakfast 
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in  the  morning  and  send  him  on  his  way.  If  we  wish  to 
save  ourselves  from  broken  crowns  or  something  worse, 
depend  on  it,  this  will  be  our  best  course." 

•*  Well,  to  be  sure !  What  shall  we  hear  next  ?" 
replied  Sakichi.  "  The  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  talking 
in  this  weak  manner !  Granted  that  Musashi  is  a  formid- 
able fellow,  are  we  not  numerous?  And  what  is  more,  are 
we  not  well  supplied  with  firearms  ?  The  idea  of  allowing 
the  foe  of  Sasaki  Ganryu  to  escape  now  that  we  have  lum 
in  our  power!" 

"  Very  good,  then,"  said  Mompei,  •*  if  such  be  your 
will,  so  let  it  be :  get  ready  your  guns,  all  of  you !" 

•*  Tis  come  to  this,  is  it,"  said  Musashi.  "  Then  it  is 
time  for  me  to  clear  out.  But  wait  a  moment :  is  there  no 
means  of  defending  myself  against  firearms?"  In  an  instant 
his  mind  ran  through  a  score  of  modes  of  defence,  but  they 
all  seemed  to  him  alike  powerless  against  firearms.  **  No, 
nothing  will  stop  a  bullet,"  said  he  :  "  I  must  flee."  Snatch- 
ing a  rain-coat  and  a  niin-hat  that  hung  on  the  walls  close 
to  his  bed,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  his  sword, 
he  made  his  escape. 

The  robbers  in  the  adjoining  room,  hearing  the  noise, 
exclaimed  : — "  He  has  escaped  !  he  has  escaped  !"  Quickly 
they  lit  their  torches  and  ft)llowed  him  up.  Musashi  was  a 
swift  runner ;  but  it  was  night,  and  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
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of  the  best  road  to  take.  Consequently  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  robbers.  He  felt  that  his 
life  could  only  be  saved  by  a  resort  to  stratagem.  In  an 
instant  he  thought  of  one  :  climbing  up  to  a  high  rock,  on  its 
summit  he  stuck  his  sword,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks 
made  the  skeleton  of  a  figure,  which  he  covered  with  the  rain- 
hat  and  the  rain-coat,  and  arranged  it  all  so  cleverly  that  in 
the  darkness  it  looked  exactly  like  a  human  figure.  Then, 
crouching  down  near  the  form,  but  on  a  lower  elevation, 
and  so  out  of  danger's  way,  he  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  foes. 

The  robbers  were  not  long  in  discovering  what  they 
took  to  be  the  object  of  their  search.  They  gathered  round 
the  figure,  and  at  a  given  signal  all  discharged  their  guns  at 
it.     It  fell. 

*'  He  is  killed,"  shouted  Mompei  and  Sakichi  as  they 
rushed  to  the  spot. 

Springing  from  his  lurking  place  Musashi  cut  down  Mom- 
pei and  killed  him.  Sakichi  commenced  to  flee,  but  Musashi 
instantly  overtook  and  seized  him.  Sakichi  pleaded  hard  for 
his  life. 

"  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by 
killing  such  a  fellow  as  you,"  replied  Musashi ;  "  so  I  will 
spare  you,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  you  tell  me  where 
Ganryu  is." 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  Ganryu,"  replied  Sakicht.  '*  Since 
he  killed  Munisai  I  have  lost  sight  of  him."* 

*'  Then  you  can  go,"  said  Musashi,  taking  him  up  and 
flinging  him  with  great  force  to  a  distance  of  several  feet — ^an 
ill-advised  act  on  his  part  as  will  presently  be  seen.  Musashi's 
absolute  fearlessness  made  him  neglect  to  take  even  ordinary 
precautions  against  the  dangers  that  beset  his  path.  That  a 
pupil  of  Ganryu  would,  if  left  alive,  become  a  source  of 
danger  in  such  a  place  as  that  in  which  Musashi  now  found 
himself  a  moment's  reflection  would  have  convinced  any  or- 
dinar}'  person.  It  was  not  long  before  Musashi  found  out  his 
mistake.  Sakichi  blew  a  horn,  gathered  his  scattered  followers 
together,  and  gave  directions  that  they  should  guard  every 
path  by  which  escape  was  possible.  Their  lighted  torches 
soon  convinced  Musashi  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  his  foes  and  that  none  of  the  numerous  mountain  foot- 
paths could  be  made  use  of.  But  he  was  on  an  elevation, 
and  the  robbers  were  in  the  paths  below ;  so  one  mode  of 
escape  was  left  open  to  him,  and,  hazardous  as  it  was,  he 
determined  to  attempt  it.  He  climbed  a  tree  and  swung  on 
its  branches  till  he  reached  the  bows  of  another,  which  he 
seized.  By  repeating  this  feat,  he  succeeded  in  passing 
from  tree  to  tree  very  much  as  monkeys  do.     He  crossed 

*  Tnis  was  tlic   first  paiiive  proof  that  Musashi   had  that  Ganryu 
IS  his  father's  murderer. 
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several  deep  ravines  in  this  way;  and  was  soon  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  enemies.  He  scrambled  on  over  rocks  and  steep 
places  iintil  he  thought  there  was  no  chance  of  any  one  s 
finding  him,  when  he  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  rest.  Whilst 
here  the  day  dawned.  He  arose,  and,  after  walking  a  little, 
discovered  a  narrow  path,  by  following  which  for  a  little  time 
he  reached  a  broader  one,  where  he  met  a  man  who  had 
none  of  the  looks  of  a  robber  about  him.  To  him  Musashi 
related  what  had  occurred,  and  asked  for  guidance  and 
shelter. 

**  My  master,"  replied  the  peasant,  **  is  a  man  who  holds 
no  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  therefore  it  is  not  allow- 
able for  me  to  take  any  one  to  his  house." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  your  refusal  is  reasonable  enough," 
replied  Musashi,  "  but  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  kindly  take 
me  as  far  as  the  door  of  your  master's  house  and  announce 
my  arrival  to  him.  If  he  refuses  to  give  me  shelter,  I  will 
go  elsewhere." 

The  man  led  Musashi  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  house, 
and  then  went  ahead  to  inform  his  master  of  the  arrival  of  a 
visitor. 

Musashi  was  invited  into  the  house,  but  told  that  his  stay 
must  be  short.  An  aged  man,  with  magnificent  white  hair, 
sitting  by  the  fire-side,  looked  up  as  the  stranger  entered, 
and  revealed  a  pair  of  eyes  that  seemed  capable  of  piercing 
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through  almost  anything.  Musashi,  whose  respect  for  old 
age  was  very  great,  saluted  the  host  in  a  most  reverent 
manner,  and,  after  making  a  few  casual  remarks,  pK>ceeded 
to  relate  to  him  the  story  of  his  experiences  on  the  previous 
evening.  The  old  man  listened  with  great  attention.  The 
animation  which  lit  up  his  features  and  partly  concealed  the 
marks  of  age  with  which  they  were  stamped  showed  that 
tales  of  exciting  adventure  acted  as  a  charm  on  him. 

After  taking  some  refreshment,  Musashi  looked  well 
around  the  house  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  neither  the  haunt  of  a  robber  nor  the 
dwelling  of  a  peasant.  His  host  was  evidently  a  warrior,  and 
as  such  doubtless  knew  something  about  fencing.  So,  with 
the  object  of  seeing  what  he  could  do,  Musashi  requested 
him  to  give  him  a  few  lessons. 

**  The  time  was,"  replied  the  aged  man,  **  when  I  paid 
attention  to  fencing.  But  there  was  such  a  fuss  made  about 
victory  and  defeat  all  over  the  country  that  I  grew  disgusted 
with  the  whole  affair  and  came  away  to  live  in  the  woods 
here.  As  for  fencing  with  a  young  man  like  you — this  I  have 
no  inclination  to  do.'* 

Musashi  thought  to  himself: — '*  What  this  man  says 
very  much  resembles  what  Ittosai  said.    I  wonder  who  he  is." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  ot 
staying  ?  "     asked  Musashi. 
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"  What  is  the  use  of  an  old  man  like  me  giving  his 
name  ?"  replied  the  host. 

This  only  increased  Musashi's  suspicions,  and  he  begged 
eamesdy  to  be  allowed  to  remain  the  night  with  his  host ; 
who,  after  many  apologies  for  the  poorness  of  the  accom- 
modation, consented. 

During  the  evening  the  two  conversed  freely  together. 
The  old  man  was  evidently  more  interested  in  fencing  than 
anything  else,  and  his  remarks  on  the  art  fully  convinced 
Musashi  that  he  liad  the  good  luck  to  have  again  fallen  in 
with  one  of  the  great  fencing  celebrities  of  the  land.  After 
they  had  talked  a  long  time,  the  old  man  dropped  oflf  to 
sleep. 

Musashi  now  commenced  to  chat  with  the  servant.  He 
found  him  too  a  most  interesting  companion  and  well  versed 
in  fencing  matters.  After  talking  to  him  some  little  time, 
**  You  seem  very  well  up  in  the  art,"  said  Musashi,  "  suppose 
that  you  and  I  have  a  turn  while  the  old  gentleman  is 
asleep." 

•'  That  would  not  do ;  "  replied  the  servant  *'  He 
would  soon  wake  up,  and  I  should  be  found  fault  with  for 
fencing  with  a  visitor  without  his  leave." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  replied  Musashi.  "  I  will  excuse 
you  to  him  and  make  it  all  right" 

The  servant  agreed ;  and,  having  lit  torches,   the  two 
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Stole  outside  and  commenced  to  fence.  For  a  long  time  their 
contest  was  undecided,  the  servant  fencing  remarkably  well, 
but  at  last  he  was  struck  by  his  opponent. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  noise  of  the  swords  had  aroused 
the  old  man,  who  even  in  his  sleep  had  a  keen  ear  for 
such  sounds,  and  he  had  stolen  over  to  a  spot  where  he  could 
watch  the  contest.  "  Fine !  fine  !  "  he  exclaimed  when 
Musashi  struck  his  opponent.  He  then  praised  Musashi  and 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  ensued  gave  him  some 
hopes  that  he  himself  would  fence  with  him  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day  after  breakfast  Musashi  again  pressed  his 
request.  And  his  host,  remarking  that  there  was  something 
very  expert  about  the  way  that  he  handled  his  swords  agreed 
to  fence  with  him,  but  first  wished  to  know  why  he  used  two 
swords.  The  old  man  was  impressed  by  the  account  Musashi 
gave  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  invention,  and 
agreed  to  fence  with  him. 

Musashi,  in  great  glee,  went  out  to  the  court-yard  and, 
with  his  two  swords  in  his  hand,  stood  waiting  for  his  op- 
ponent. But  the  latter  did  not  make  his  appearance  for 
some  time.  After  a  while,  however,  in  a  most  lazy  slouch- 
ing way  he  came  poking  along  on  a  pair  of  pattens. 
"  Sliall  I  fetch  a  sword  ?  "     asked  Musashi. 

"  No  need  to  do  that,"  replied  the  old  man.  "  Any- 
thing will  do.     Here's  a  pot-lid  ;  it  will  serve  my  purpose 
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as  well  as  anythiug.  Thereupon  the  old  man,  after  removing 
the  lid  as  deliberately  as  possible,  fumbled  about  putting  the 
pot  to  rights,  taking  as  long  about  everything  as  he  well 
could.  Musashi,  thinking  this  to  be  an  indication  that  his 
host  despised  his  foe,  began  to  grow  very  impatient  and 
angry,  and  on  the  old  man's  approaching  him,  said : — "  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  heard  of  a  man's  coming  to  fence 
with  a  pot-lid.     A  curiosity,  indeed !  " 

'*  What  stuff!  **  replied  the  old  man,  '*  fancy  one  who 
has  invented  a  two-sworded-style  entertaining  such  notions ! 
What's  the  difference  whether  a  spear,  sword,  halberd, 
stick  or  a  pot-lid  be  used  ?  The  principle  is  the  same.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  then,  see  how  it  acts." 

Here  they  commenced  to  fence.  No  sooner  did  the 
fencing  begin  than  the  fire  of  youth  lit  up  the  old  man's 
eyes :  his  bent  and  decrepit  form  assumed  an  erect  and 
commanding  attitude  and  he  seemed  in  an  instant  to  have 
grown  twenty  years  younger.  Look  as  he  would,  Musashi 
could  see  no  unguarded  spot  of  his  opponent's  body  to 
strike.  While  he  was  considering  what  to  do,  the  old  man, 
with  a  shout  that,  it  is  said,  had  a  most  discouraging  effect 
on  his  opponent,  advanced  towards  him.  For  a  moment, 
quite  unconsciously  IMusashi  retreated,  but,  recollecting 
himself,  again  renewed  the  contest.  With  his  left  sword 
he  aimed  a  blow  at  the  old  man's  head.     This  being  warded 
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off,  Musashi  instantly  made  a  cut  at  his  dde.  This,  too* 
was  received :  and,  as  the  sword  was  being  withdrawn* 
the  old  man  delivered  a  sharp  back-handed  stroke  on 
Musashi's  arm,  which  caused  him  to  drop  his  weapon. 
Musashi,  now  somewhat  annoyed,  commenced  to  slash 
furiously  at  the  old  man,  but  all  to  no  purpose :  the  latter's 
agility,  quickness  of  eye,  and  adroit  handling  of  the  pot-lid 
were  perfectly  marvellous,.  After  a  few  vain  attempts  at 
self-defence,  for  with  such  an  antagonist  attack  was  out  of 
the  question,  Musashi  suddenly  found  himself  on  the  ground. 
He  was  held  down  by  the  old  man's  lid  so  firmly  that 
till  the  latter  voluntarily  released  him  he  was  unable  to 
rise.  When  the  pot-lid  was  removed  Musashi  sprang  up, 
and  was  in  hopes  of  catching  his  opponent  off  his  guard 
and  thrusting  his  sword  into  his  side.  But  instead  of  this 
he  was  again  knocked  down,  and  this  time  his  fall  was  so 
violent  that  he  lost  his  senses.  The  contest  over,  the  old 
man  quietly  walked  into  his  room  and  sat  down  as  com- 
posedly as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servant  came  to  him  and  asked : 
— "  What  is  to  be  done  with  Musashi  ?  He  can't  be  left 
as  he  is  or  he  may  die." 

'*  Let  him  alone,"  replied  the  old  man ;  **  he  will 
come  to  directly :  if  not  I  will  do  something  to  bring  him 
round."    This  a  few  minutes  after  he  accomplished. 
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Musashi  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  senses  than  he 
approached  the  old  fencer,  and  in  a  kneeling  posture 
humbly  begged  his  pardon  for  having  been  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  contend  with  such  an  expert  swordsman. 
**  Though  I  possess  eyes,  it  was  as  though  I  had  none," 
said  he,  "  for  I  failed  to  see  that  I  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  man.'* 

"  No,  no  ;*'  replied  the  old  man,  "  no  apology  is 
needed.  You  are,  I  perceive,  no  ordinary  fencer.  When 
I  was  young  I  went  around  the  country  on  a  fencing 
tour,  as  you  have  been  doing.  There  was  a  man  with 
whom  I  fenced  whose  style  was  very  much  like  yours. 
I  remember  that  our  contest  was  undecided.  Dear  me ! 
how  my  memory  fails :  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  remember 
his  name.     In  what  part  of  the  country  were  you  born  ?" 

On  Musashi 's  stating  from  what  province  he  had  come 
and  giving  the  name  of  his  father,  the  old  man  exclaimed : 
— "  To  be  sure  !  to  be  sure  !  Well,  when  I  was  young, 
Munisai's  fame  was  very  great,  and  I  found  that  he  was 
quite  a  match  for  me.  I  suppose  he  is  an  old  man  with 
grey  hairs  and  a  bald  head  like  myself  by  this  time:  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  him  for  an  age." 

This  remark  touched  a  tender  cord  and  awakened  sad 
recollections  in  Musashi 's  mind.  He  at  once  related  to 
the  old  man  the  story  of  his  father's  cruel  murder. 
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"  Who  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  foul  deed  ?*'  asked 
the  aged  fencer. 

"Though  you  are  my  teacher,  "replied  Musashi/' 
such  a  matter,  sir,  as  you  are  aware,  is  not  one  that  may 
be  disclosed  to  any  but  the  most  tried  and  trusted  friend. 
I  am  practising  fencing  for  the  purpose  of  killing  my 
father's  murderer:   but  his  name,    sir, — excuse  me — ^but — " 

"  Don't  apologize  further,"  said  the  old  man.  '*  You 
feel  just  as  you  ought  on  this  point.  But  in  order  to 
assure  you  that  I  am  worthy  of  your  confidence,  I  will 
tell  you  who  I  am :  I  am  no  other  than  Tsukahara 
Bokuden."* 

A  til  rill  of  delij^ht  passed  throu^rh  Musashi  s  soul  as 
he  listened  to  this  disclosure.  For  Bokuden  was  the  one 
man  of  all  others  whom  he  had  for  years  been  longinj^ 
to  meet.  He  had,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  been 
informed  that  Bokuden  could  teach  him  something,  and  he 
felt  that  in  view  of  Ganryu's  being  a  fencer  of  note  and 
of  the  certainty  of  his  making  use  of  every  available  means 
of  increasing  his  proficiency,  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  man  who  sought  to  slay  him  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  deadly  conflict  by  placing  himself  under  the  instruction 


*  For  an  amusing  iiiri<lcnt  conncrlecl  witli  this  fencer  vuk  Appendix 
to  I'iirt  I  of  this  Life. 
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of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  and  by  gaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  their  superiority  to  other  men. 

Bokuden  was  born  in  the  pro\ance  of  Hitachi ;  being 
the  second  son  of  Tsukahara  Tosa-no-Kami,  a  very  noted 
fencer.  Bokuden  was  not  long  in  learning  his  fathers 
style  and  subsequently  went  around  the  country  on  a  fencing 
tour.  After  acquiring  the  good  points  of  the  styles  of  all 
the  men  with  whom  he  fenced,  he  invented  a  new  style 
known  as  the  Bokuden-ryu,  or  the  Mu-te-kachi-ryu  (the 
"  Handless-victory-style  ")•  It  obtained  the  latter  name 
owing  to  its  author's  depending  more  on  quickness  of  eye 
and  keen  perception  of  the  intentions  of  an  adversary  than 
on  any  adroit  handling  of  the  sword.  In  making  this 
remark  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  Bokuden  did  not 
handle  his  sword  adroitly ;  but  where  fencers  are  very 
equally  matched  superiority  in  one  important  particular  often 
decides  the  contest  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  It  was 
in  great  proficiency  in  reading  the  thoughts  and  intentions 
of  his  opponents  that  Bokuden  excelled  other  men.*  He 
tested  his  style  by  traversing  the  country  in  search  of 
combatants.  He  failed  to  find  a  man  who  could  defeat  him 
anywhere  ;   and  his  superiority  being  acknowledged  on  all 


*  Hence  Handless-victory  must  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  restricted  sense, 
signifying  only  that  it  was  not  on  the  quick  movement  of  his  hand  that 
Bokuden  chiefly  depended  for  victory. 
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siples,  he  first  became  the  instructor  of  Ashikaga  Yoshiteru 
and  subsequently  of  Ashikaga  Yoshiaki.  On  the  fall  of  the 
latter  he  retired  into  obscurity. 

To  resume  my  narrative,  on  hearing  that  the  main 
purpose  of  Musashi's  wanderings  was  the  slaying  of  Ganryu, 
Bokuden  promised  to  disclose  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
superiority  to  other  fencers.  "  It  would  never  do  for  you  to 
encounter  your  foe  and  be  overcome  by  him,"  said  Bokuden, 
"  and  so  I  will  intrust  to  you  a  secret  that  will  make  you 
victorious  everywhere.  The  imparting  of  the  knowledge 
whereby  to  enable  you  to  slay  his  murderer  is  the  offerinjj 
that  I  make  to  the  spirit  of  my  deceased  friend  Munisai." 

Musashi  was  highly  delighted  with  this  promise,  and 
in  consequence  of  it  for  the  sj3ace  of  half  a  ^''ear  remained 
with  Bokuden,  studying  his  style  most  diligently  day  by  day. 

The  six  months  having  expired,  Bokuden  informed 
Musashi  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him,  and  that 
he  thought  it  high  time  that  he  went  in  search  of  his  foe. 
Musashi's  profound  respect  and  ardent  affection  for  Bokuden 
made  him  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  take  leave  of  him. 
He  had  found  the  old  man  not  only  a  good  fencer  but  a 
most  pleasant  companion  :  from  him  he  had  learnt  a  number 
of  things  about  the  politics  of  former  days  that  were  very 
interesting  to  him.  Then  Bokuden,  like  all  noted  fencers 
hose   days,   had   during   his  pilgrimages   met   with   all 
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kinds  of  adventures  and  had  often  been  within  an  inch  of 
losing  his  life  owing  to  the  treachery  of  defeated  fencers: 
and,  so,  agreeable  to  that  characteristic  of  old  men — the  love 
of  retrospect — the  veteran  fencer  would  go  over  the  exciting 
parts  of  his  life  again  and  again,  and  no  matter  how 
frequently  a  story  was  repeated,  tlie  memory  of  his  deeds  cf 
daring  never  failed  to  fire  his  soul  afresh  and  to  give  new 
animation  to  his  features.  But  at  last  the  pleasant  inter- 
course had  to  be  broken  off,  and  our  hpro  was  obliged  to 
resume  those  sterner  duties  which  as  an  avenger  of  blood 
he  had  solemnly  vowed  not  to  leave  unperformed. 


CI  LIFTER    IV. 

Un  leaving  Uokudcn's  house,  Musaslii  directed  hb  steps 
towards  the  Tokaido,  en  route  to  Shikoku.  Having  reach- 
ed the  crossing,  he  embarked  in  one  of  the  ferry-boats 
which  at  that  time  ran  across  the  Sea  of  Harima.  After 
proceeding  a  little  distance,  a  huge  shark  appeared  above 
the  water,  and  the  sailors  became  too  much  alarmed  to 
go  further.  On  being  informed  what  was  the  matter, 
Musashi  sprang  into  the  water  and  slew  the  fish,*  and 
the  vessel  crossed  over  to  Shikoku  without  anything  further 
occurring. 

Having  searched  the  northern  and  central  parts  of 
Japan  very  thoroughly  without  success,  Musashi  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  foe  whose  life  he  sought  must 
he  CDUcealing  himself  in  some  secluded  part  of  the  west 
After  visiting  several  of  the  provinces  of  Shikoku,  he 
made  his  way  to  Sanuki,  visiting  a  place  called  Takino- 
miya,  situatetl    in    the    Nanjo    district,    where    there  was  a 


*  Though  Ihib  iiu  iilcnt  soiuuls  somewhat  ticiitious.  there  arc  recorded 

in  JaiKiiicsc  iinnals  oilier  instances  of  sharks  having  been  killed  in  a  similar 

manner.    Asiiina  Saniuru,  who  nourished  in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  eia, 

*H  siiid  to  have  killal  a  shaik  in  the  Sea  ot  Sagami  in  the  presence  of  one 

he  Kuniakura  ^^hugunb  in  the  bLiinc  way. 
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temple    dedicated    to    Tenjin.*      To    this    deified    scholar 
Mushashi  oflfered  up  his  prayers. 

Another  worshipper  was  visiting  the  temple  at  the 
same  time  and  he,  like  Musashi,  had  a  definite  request  to 
make.  He  repeated  his  prayers  aloud.  Musashi  listened 
with  great  interest  as  his  fellow- worshipper,  in  a  deeply 
earnest  manner,  poured  forth  his  supplication  as  follows  : — 
"  O  thou  all  powerful  Tenjin,  with  profound  reverence  I 
approach  thee.  I  am  one  whose  occupation  is  fencing. 
Day  by  day  have  I  persevered  in  the  study  of  the  art. 
But  there  exists  a  man  called  Miyamoto  Musashi,  whose 
skill  in  swordsmanship  is  superior  to  mine.  Him  I  can- 
not defeat.  Nevertheless,  being  the  slayer  of  my  adopted 
fatlier,  he  is  my  mortal  foe.  I  beseech  thee,  O  God,  to 
strengthen  me  and  teach  me,  and  enable  me  to  overcome 
my  foe." 

*  Sugawara  Michizane  was  deified  under  this  name.  Michizane  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  national  heroes,  though  his  achievements  were 
all  of  a  peaceful  nature.  He  was  a  court  noble  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  considered  the  greatest  scholar  and 
prose  writer  of  his  age  ;  for  which  reason  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  piitron 
of  learning  and  more  especially  of  caligraphy,  an  art  always  held  in  high 
esteem  in  Japan.  He  died  in  exile  in  Kyushu  A.D.  903,  and  a  recumbent 
image  of  a  cow  frequently  adorns  the  temples  where  he  is  worshipped,  as 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  about  on  a  cow  in  the  land  of  his  exile.  Since 
the  plum  was  his  favourite  tree,  plum  trees  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
grounds  of  temples  dediciited  to  his  honour. 
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The  lips  from  which  these  words  proceeded  were  no 
other  than  those  of  Arima  Kihci,  who,  after  his  defeat  in 
Ky5to*  had  shut  up  his  school  and  retired  to  his  native 
province  (Sanuki),  where,  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month,  he  had  been  practising  on  the  forks  of  trees 
with  a  view  of  finding  out  some  way  of  breaking  through 
the  crossed  swords  of  Musashi.  In  cleaving  these  forks 
in  two  he  had  become  very  skilled,  and  was  just  thinking 
that  he  would  be  a  match  for  Musashi. 

Musashi  admired  the  spirit  that  actuated  Kihei  and 
at  once  made  himself  known  to  him.  "  You  are 
Kihei,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  he.  **  I  am  Miyamoto 
Musashi,  I  have  been  listening  to  your  prayer  and  have 
been  very  much  struck  with  its  tone.  The  spirit  that  it 
displays  is  most  admirable." 

"  Ah,  a  rare  thing,  indeed,  to  meet  you  here,  Miya- 
moto ! "  replied  Kihei.  **  Pray  do  not  think  that,  on 
account  of  my  defeat  at  Kyoto,  I  bear  any  malice  in  my 
heart  against  you.  Such  is  not  the  case.  But,  as  you 
know,  my  duty  to  my  adopted  parent  requires  that  I 
should  avenge  his  death.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
been  asking  for  strength  and  skill  to  slay  you.  As  my 
feelings  on  this  point    are    just    as    they  should  be,  I  beg 

*  yit/^  supra ^  p.  261. 
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that  you  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  fencing  with  you.** 
*'  Certainly ;  **  replied  Musashi,  "  and  at  once.** 
They  both  instantly  drew  their  swords  and  commenc- 
ed. Musashi,  profiting  by  the  instruction  that  he  had 
received  from  Bokuden,  held  his  swords  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  what  he  had  previously  done,  and  Kihei  for 
a  while  saw  no  exposed  part  to  strike.  But,  after  a  while, 
Musashi  presented  his  crossed  swords  to  his  opponent, 
which  was  a  signal  for  Kihei  to  deal  one  of  the  tremen- 
dous blows  that  for  months  he  had  been  dealing  at  the 
forks  of  trees.  It  was  so  effectual  that  Musashi *s  left-hand 
sword  was  severed  in  two.  Musashi,  seeing  this,  darted 
c?h  one  side,  and  the  resisting  force  being  thus  suddenly 
removed,  Kihei  was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  Had 
he  desired  it,  Musashi  might  have  killed  him  there  and 
then.     But  this  he  never  dreamt  of  doing. 

"Kihei,  Kihei!  what  is  the  matter?  what  is  the 
matter?**  exclaimed  Musashi. 

For  a  while  Kihei  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  but 
presently  he  arose  and  quietly  sheathed  his  weapon. 

•*  Why  don*t  you  fight  again?*'  asked  Musashi.  "  What 
ails  you?  ** 

"  1  looked  upon  you  as  my  enemy,**  replied  Kihei ; 
**  but  I  can  no  longer  view  you  as  such.  Your  for- 
bearing to  slay  me  as  I    lay  on  the  ground,  your  asking, 
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*  what  ails  you  ?  ' — this  has  taken  away  all  the  enmity  I 
bore  to  you.  Despite  the  fact  that  you  were  the  slayer 
of  my  adopted  parent,  I  cannot  find  it  in  ray  heart  to 
fight  with  you.  I  have  often  heard  of  enmity  being  re- 
quited by  kindness,  but  have  never  had  such  a  practical 
proof  that  this  is  possible  as  you  have  given  me  to-day. 
Knights  such  as  you  are  rare,  Sr.  My  adopted  father 
was,  as  you  know,  a  worthless  man,  ignorant,  bombastic 
and  licentious,  with  no  such  noble  feelings  as  those  which 
actuate  you.  As  the  custom  of  slaying  the  murderer  of 
one's  parent  is  so  universally  observed  among  us,  I  thought 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  attempt  to  kill  you.  I  have  broken 
one  of  the  swords  tliat  formed  a  part  of  that,  until  now, 
invincible  cross  of  yours.  With  this  I  am  content :  and 
with  this  the  spirit  of  my  deceased  parent  will  have  to  be 
content  too.  Will  you  not  henceforth  make  a  friend  of 
me  and  assist  me  to  get  on  in  life  ?  '* 

**  Tliat  I  will,  and  gladly,"  replied  Musashi. 

The  two  fencers  went  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  and 
cemented  their  brothehood  with  a  cup  of  saie,  agreeable 
to  immemorial  custom.  While  here,  Kihci  said  : — "  Since 
we  have  become  brothers,  what  do  you  say  to  our  ex- 
changing some  article  by  way  of  strengthening  the  bond 
of  friendship  between  us?  Suppose  now  that  you  give 
me  your  sword,  the  one  that  I  broke,  and  I  give  you  the 
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one  with  which  I  broke  it.  I  should  like  to  take  the 
broken  sword  and  present  it  at  the  tomb  of  my  adopted 
father  as  a  trophy  :  so  shall  I  fulfil  my  duty  to  his  depart- 
ed spirit." 

"  Good  !  good  !  **  replied   Musashi.     "  So  let  it  be." 
They  exchanged  swords  and,  after  conversing  further, 
separated,  Kihei  setting  out  for  Himeji,  where  his  father's 
tomb  was,  and  Musashi  making  for  Chugoku. 

My  tale  returns  to  Sasaki  Ganryu.  We  left  him  out- 
side the  castle-town  of  Himeji  bidding  farewell  to  the  two 
disciples  of  whom  we  have  heard  since.  From  thence  he 
made  his  way  to  the  province  of  Hida,  where  he  retired 
to  the  mountains  and  for  three  years  practised  all  kinds 
of  tricks  and  rapid  movements  of  his  limbs.  "  That  Musa- 
shi is  a  most  extraordinary  fellow  ;  "  said  he  to  himself, 
"  and  nothing  struck  me  more  than  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  darted  about :  there  was  no  knowing  where  to  find 
him.  In  this  art  I  will  perfect  myself,  so  that  in  case  I 
run  against  him,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  he  runs  against 
me,  I  shall  be  ready  for  him."  The  three  years  having 
passed,  Ganryu  set  out  for  Echizen,  with  a  view,  if  pos- 
sible, of  getting  into  the  employ  of  some  baron  residing 
in  that  province.  But  not  knowing  a  soul  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  no  opportunity  of  bringing  himself  into 
notice  by  the  performance    of  some    brave    exploit  occvir- 
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ring,  he  failed  to  find  an  opening  there.  After  having 
determined  to  leave  the  province,  one  day,  while  strolling 
leisurely  along,  his  mind  still  bent  on  the  one  purpose  of 
his  life — the  qualifying  himself  for  the  great  contest  which 
he  knew  must  sooner  or  later  take  place — a  number  of 
swallows  flying  to  and  fro  attracted  his  attention.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  turned  struck  him  as  something 
very  wonderful,  and  he  said  to  himself: — "Is  there  no 
possibility  of  imitating  the  rapid  movements  of  these  birds?" 
He  tried  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  at  last  invented  what  was 
known  as  the  tsubame-gayeshi^  or  "  swallow-somersault." 
Having  added  this  accomplishment  to  his  many  others, 
Ganryu  felt  little  anxiety  about  encountering  his  foe.  Not 
meeting  with  any  one  in  Echizen  willing  to  employ  him, 
he  proceeded  to  Kyoto.  Before  reaching  the  capital,  re- 
membering the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  left  it 
some  years  previously,*  he  thought  it  advisable  to  change 
his  name.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Kandayu  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Ganryu. 

He  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  a  position  any- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  so  he  set  out  for 
Kyushu.  Having  entered  the  province  of  Buzen,  he  was 
about  to  ascend  the  Adachi  hills,  when  he  noticed  a  large 
number  of  ixiople  assembled  at  a  little  distance  who  seemed 
*   Viiie  supra,  W.  I.  p.  211,  et  seq. 
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excited  about  something.  One  of  them,  approaching  him, 
said  : — "  Please,  Sir,  not  to  go  any  further.  To-day  the 
baron  is  hunting  in  yonder  hills,  and  the  woods  are  full 
of  men  armed  with  guns.  We  have  orders  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  pass." 

*' Thanks  for  the  information,"  replied  Kandayu ; 
**  but  I  am  on  important  business  and  cannot  stop.  I 
know  you  cannot  give  me  permission  to  pass ,  but  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  your  allowing  me  to  pass  under  the  rose." 

"  But  you  will  put  your  life  in  jeopardy." 

"  Never  mind  that." 

"  Well,  then,  it  you  dont't  object  to  be  killed,  pass  on." 

Kandayu  proceeded  and  ascended  the  hill.  He  heard 
guns  going  off  on  all  sides,  and  presently  saw  a  huge 
wild  boar  coming  down  the  path  in  which  he  was  walk- 
ing. He  had  previously  spied  the  baron's  tent,  surrounded 
with  armed  men,  at  a  little  distance  off.  To  tell  the  truth, 
his  object  in  ascending  the  hills  while  the  shooting  was 
going  on,  was  to  bring  himself  into  notice  by  performing 
some  feat  of  valour  in  the  presence  of  the  baron  or  of 
some  of  his  chief  retainers.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
the  boar  afforded  him  the  opportunity  he  sought.  Being 
a  man  of  prodigious  strength  and  undaunted  courage,  he 
determined  to  attack  the  animal,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
was  mad  with    the    pain    caused    by    two    or   three  bullet 
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wounds;  and,  as  to  liave  used  his  sword  would  have 
rendered  the  feat  less  remarkable,  with  nothii^  but  an 
iron  fan  in  his  hand  he  encountered  the  animal,  and  after 
a  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  killing  it* 

The  baron  whose  patronage  Kandayu  was  seeking 
was  no  other  than  Kuroda  Nagamasa,  Kai-no-Kami.  He 
commanded  his  retainers  to  call  the  man  who  had  per- 
formed this  brave  exploit.  On  Kandayu's  informing  Naga- 
masa that  he  was  a  fencer,  he  was  immecfiately  asked 
what  style  he  practised. 

"  I  practise,"  replied  Kandayu,  "  a  style  of  my  own 
invention  known  as  the  Sasaki-ryu,  Its  merits,  my  Lord, 
almost  defy  description.  If  you  can  imagine  a  combina- 
tion of  the  prowess,  the  speed,  the  determination  of  the 
tiger  with  all  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  dragon,  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  my  style  is  like," 

♦  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  fans  were  quite  formidable 
weapons,  those  used  by  fencers  often  Ijcing  of  considerable  weight.  Numer- 
ous instances  of  death  l^eing  caused  Ijy  a  blow  from  a  fan  are  given  in 
authentic  histoiics.  The  origin  of  the  use  of  fans  as  weapons  is  a  peculiar 
one.  They  are  said  to  have  Ijeen  invented  as  a  protection  against  the  foul 
play  sometimes  resorted  to  during  visits  of  ceremony.  It  occasionally 
happened  that  wlien  a  knight  was  paying  his  respects  to  a  baron,  while 
kneeling  in  the  veranda  of  the  baron's  sitting-room,  the  sliding-doors  were 
suddenly  closed  and  the  knight's  head  secured  Ijetween  the  doors.  To 
prevent  the  closing  of  the  doors  at  such  limes,  and  to  provide  a  weapon  of 
defence  on  occasions  when  swords  were  not  allowed  to  be  worn,  the  iron 
fan  was  invented  and  it  saved  many  a  man's  life. 
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"  Have  you  ever  been  defeated  in  fencing  ? "  asked 
the  baron. 

"  Never ;  "  replied  Kandayu.  '*  For  over  ten  years  I 
have  been  travelling  around  the  country  seeking  for  a 
man  who  could  teach  me  something,  but  have  failed  to 
find  one." 

After  presenting  three  gold  coins  to  Kandayu,  Naga- 
masa  told  him  that  he  might  take  up  his  quarters  in 
Kokura,  pending  further  communication  from  him. 

A  few  days  after  this  event  a  messenger  arrived  at 
the  house  where  Kandayu  was  staying  to  inform  him  that 
the  baron  did  not  feel  disposed  to  take  him  into  his 
employ,  but  that  he  would  grant  him  an  income  of  two 
hundred  bags  of  rice  per  annum  and  allow  him  to  open 
a  fencing  school  in  Kokura. 

The  reason  for  Nagamasa's  thus  acting  was  that  he 
judged  by  Kandayu's  boastful  manner  that  were  he  em- 
ployed he  would  be  the  cause  of  trouble. 

Kandayu  was  far  from  pleased  with  the  offer,  but  he 
thought  it  better  to  accept  it  than  to  wander  about  the 
country  doing  nothing,  so  he  settled  down  in  Kokura. 
Being  more  skilled  in  fencing  than  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, his  fame  spread  far  and  wide. 

In  the  meantime,  Musashi  had  determined  to  leave 
Chugoku  and  proceed  to  Kyushu.     Wliile  carrying  out  this 
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rc=:'-t::p..  '.'.t  if  rr:-ii_--  :>.ir  I^rakuri  mountain,  one 
d3L\\  "hen  s.zitr'.y  s-nebioy  ':r2lkLi^  behind  him  seized 
one  of  rJs  s^.rds  2»"C  cullei  i:  bark.  Xor  knowing  what 
was  meant  by  tr.:?  rce-zc  f  r-ieness.  3Iusashi  thought 
of  killing  :15  rerr^-tntr :  bu:.  or.  sec :»nd  thoughts,  decided 
t::a:  ::  '.vowLi  r^  beneiih  hin*.  t»  nrdce  the  affair:  so, 
quickly  \v:thin~v-ing  b:>  s^ord  from  the  man's  hand,  he 
went  on.  Bu:  pri^ent'.y  a  voice  fr.-»ni  behind  called  out, — 
"  Wait  a  min-te !  -a'ait  a  minute." 

"Who  are  y?u  that  dares  t)  stop  a  traveller  in  this 
way?  Wh.-.:  d?  you  mean  b\-  this  strange  proceeding?" 
asked  ^:u5:L>hi. 

**  F.\:.L"N?  rvj.  Sir,"  replied  th..*  n^^n.  "I  jsi.v  a^  you 
passed  t'.'.-.:  y.u  '.vere  a  s\vord>:r.a::  -vh.^m  no  one  d:\rc 
insu'.:.  S:r.::Vc  by  the  siipenority  -f  your  i^ait,  1  felt  a 
djsire  t:  kr.o'.v  your  name,  1  :i:r.  Scki.;iichi  Vazaeniu:\ 
an  ex: in  in  sleight.  I  am  no'.v  ...n  a  pilgrimage  with  the 
ob'cv::   ; :"  perfecting  my  art." 

••  1  am  ver}'  glad  to  meet  you,"  replied  Musashi.  **  Of 
co\:ri:e  vour  name  has  been  familiar  to  me  fir  a  long 
tir';.\     I  am  a  fencer:  my  name  is  Miyamoto  Musashi.** 

After  they  hail  procee^led  a  little  distance,  they  agreed 
:o  put  up  at  the  same  inn  for  the  night.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Vazaemon  remarked  : — '*  Some  time  ago 
I  went  to   Kokura,    in    the    province    of  Buzcn,  and  there 
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fenced  witli  a  man  called  Sasaki  Kandayu.  Though  I 
won  the  match,  I  must  admit  that  Kandayu  is  a  very  skil- 
ful fencer.  But  he  is  a  great  hypocrite.  In  him  flattery 
and  bitter  enmity  are  combined  to  a  degree  that  I  have 
never  seen  in  anybody  else.  It  does  not  do  to  be  off 
your  guard  with  him  for  an  instant.*  He  asked  me  to 
stop  the  night  with  him ;  and  I  did  so.  But  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  sleeping  on  needles  the  whole  night  long, 
knowing  that  Kandayu  is  one  of  those  men  that  cannot 
endure  defeat." 

In  an  instant  Musashi*s  face  beamed  with  excitement 
and,  drawing  close  to  Yazaemon,  in  an  undertone  he 
asked : — "  How  old  was  this  fencer  ?  and,  judging  by  his 
speech,  from    what   province    would    you    say   he   was  ? " 

*'  He  is  about  forty  years  of  age,"  replied  Yazaemon, 
"  and  his  dialect  is  that  of  one  of  the  eastern  provinces." 

Musashi  now  inquired  minutely  about  Kandayu's 
general  appearance,  his  crest,  &c  ;  and,  after  hearing  all 
that  Yazaemon  said  in  reply,  was  thoroughly  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  that  Kandayu  was  no  other  than  the 
man  for  whom  he  had  been  searching  so  many  long  years. 

*  During  the  evening  that  Yazaemon  spent  with  Kandayu,  while  the 
two  were  taking  a  meal  together,  the  latter  threw  several  daggers  at  his 
guest  with  the  irtention  of  killing  him.  When  the  daggers  were  skilfully 
warded  off  by  Yazaemon,  Kandayu  pretended  that  he  had  thrown  them 
in  joke;,  to  see  how  adroitly  they  would  be  turned  aside  by  his  guest. 
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Yazaemon  could  not  but  notice  how  excited  Musashi 
had  become,  and  asked : — "  Why  are  you  so  an?dous  to 
find  out  the  history  of  this   man  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

Instantiy  quieting  his  feelings,  with  a  careless  air,  Mu- 
sashi replied  : — **  Oh,  nothing  particular  !  Being  a  fencer 
myself,  you  know,  I  was  thinking  that  I  should  like  to 
go  and  give  this  fellow  a  good  drubbing  and  prevent  his 
using  his  hands  or  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Musashi  felt  very  much  inclined  to  start  for  Kokura 
that  very  night,  but  not  liaving  disclosed  his  purpose  to 
Yazaemon,  he  deemed  this  indiscreet.  So  he  waited  anx- 
iously till  the  morning  and  then  set  out. 

Sekiguchi  Yazaemon  was  originally  from  Omi.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  masters  of  sleight*  of  his 
time.  It  is  related  that  one  day  while  watching  a  cat 
fall  from  a  roof,  and  observing  how  it  turned  over  and 
over  and  came  down  on  its  feet,  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  worth  while  trying  to  imitate  this  accomplishment.  He 
practised  it  from  that  time  forward  until  it  was  said  that 
he  always  fell  on  his  feet  from  whatever  height.  He  in- 
vented a  style  of  sleight,  known  as  the  Sekiguchi-ryil, 
Subsequent  to  his  meeting  with  Musashi,  Yazaemon  was 
employed  by  Tokugawa  Yorinobu,  Lord  of  Kii,  down  to 
the  close  of  his  life. 

*  3c  Wi  juiutsu.     /  ^iiie  supra.  Part  I,  p.  169,  ct  seq. 
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On  Musashi's  arrival  at  Kokura,  he  put  up  at  an  inn 
kept  by  one  Tomoeya  Gorobei.  On  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  it  being  the  middle  of  August  at  the  time,  he 
went  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  back  yard  of  the  inn  to  cool 
himself.  Hearing  a  noise  of  some  one  hammering  away 
at  a  tree  not  far  off,  he  went  to  see  what  it  was,  and 
found  a  young  man  practising  sword  exercise  by  dealing 
heavy  blows  at  a  tree  with  a  fencing  sword. 

•'Good,  good!  "  said  Musashi. 

'*  Who  may  you  be  that  bestows  his  praises  on  me  ?" 
asked  the  youth. 

**A  guest  at  your  father's  inn,"  replied  Musashi. 
"From  whom  have  you  been  learning  fencing?" 

"  From  the  most  celebrated  fencer  in  the  whole  of 
Japan,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  His  name  is  Sasaki 
Kandayu." 

'*  Ah !  I  should  like  to  fence  with  your  teacher,*' 
replied  Musashi.     "  Will  you  not  introduce  me  to  him  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  of  little  use  your  attempting  such  a  thing," 
replied  the  young  man.  "  Of  late  scores  of  noted  fencers 
have  visited  my  teacher  but,  with  one  exception,  they  have 
all  been  defeated.  The  exception  was  Sekiguchi  Yazaemon. 
The  match  between  him  and  my  teacher  was  a  drawn 
one.  You  may  be  a  very  good  fencer.  Sir,  but  you  are 
not  equal  to  acting  as  the   opponent  of  Sasaki  Kandayu." 
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Here  a  voice  interposed  from  behind : — "  Daijiro,  hold 
your  tongue :  you  are  a  rude  fellow !  What  do  you  know 
about  who  is  first  or  who  last  in  fencing  ?  " 

The  voice  was  that  of  Daijird's  father,  Gorobei,  who, 
turning  to  Musashi,  said : — "  My  son  has  been  speaking 
very  impolitely  to  you.  Sir,  please  pardon  his  rudeness. 
If  you  will  come  into  the  house  there  Is  something  that 
I  wish  to  say  to  you  about  Kandayii." 

The  two  entered  the  inn  together.  And  Gorobei,  after 
ordering  tea,  sat  down  and  commenced  as  follows : — *'  In 
reference  to  your  fencing  with  Kandayu,  Sir,  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  refrain  from  doing  so.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  I  fear  your  being  defeated  by  him.  Of 
course.  Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  your  abilities  as  a  fencer 
and  therefore  cannot  possibly  say  whether  you  are  his 
equal  or  not.  My  reason  for  dissuading  you  from  fencing 
with  him  is  on  account  of  his  character  as  a  man.  He  is 
a  sour- tempered,  mean-spirited  fellow  that  will  not  brook 
a  defeat." 

*'  But  still,  replied  Musashi,  "  since  I  am  on  a  fencing 
tour  with  the  express  object  of  testing  the  powers  of  every 
fencer  of  any  note  in  the  conntry  as  compared  with  my 
own,  were  I  to  leave  Kokura  without  fencing  with  Kan- 
dayu, it  would  be  a  blot  on  my  fame  as  a  fencer  that  I 
could  not  easily  efface. " 
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**  Your  desire  to   fence    with    him/'    replied   Gorobei, 
'*  is  a  very  natural  one,  but   nevertheless  I  have  a  special 
reason  for  trying    to    induce    you   to    desist;    which,   with 
your  leave,  I  will  now   proceed   to   state.     I    was  bom  in 
Hiroshima,  Aki.     My  name  originally  was  Kyusuke  :*  my 
occupation  that  of  a   vegetable   vendor.     For   some  time  I 
served  Yoshioka    Munisai,    and    was    with    him    when  he 
went  to  Himeji    and    fought    with    Ganryu.      Who   it  was 
that  killed  Munisai    I    don't    know    for   a  certainty,  but  I 
have    a    strong     suspidon     that     it    was    Ganryu,     for     I 
know  of  no  one   else   who   would   be  likely   to   make  an 
enemy  of  a  man    like   Yoshioka.      This    Kandayu,   I  must 
inform    you,    Sir,     is    no     other    than    Ganryu    himself." 
"  Well,  Sir,    Munisai    had    two    sons    whose    duty    it  was 
to  avenge    their    father's  death.      The   elder    of  the   two, 
however,  was    in    bad    health    when  his  father  was  killed. 
He  asked  for    permission    to    slay    his    father's    murderer, 
but,    owing    to    his    state    of    health    at  the    time,  it  was 
refused.      This    preyed    on    his    mind    and    he    committed 
suicide.     The    younger    brother    was   sent    to  Kumamoto ; 
and  what  has  become    of    him    since    I    do  not  know.     I 
have   often   thought    that    I    should    like    to    avenge   my 
master's  death  myself,  but  not  being  a  warrior,  it  seemed 
an  impossibility.      Since    Yoshioka   met  with  his  death  on 
*  This  and  many  other  parts  of  the  story  are  of  course  largely  tictilious. 
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oiy  account,  however,  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  live  in 
Hiroshima  where  the  sad  event  took  place;  so,  having  a 
few  acquaintances  in  this  place,  I  took  up  my  quarters 
here.  My  reason  for  sending  my  son  to  learn  fencing 
from  Kandayu,  is  to  enable  him  to  kill  or  to  assist  some 
one  else  to  kill  my  master's  foe.  Thus  I  hope  to  do 
something  to  atone  for  the  piece  of  folly*  that  cost  my 
master  his  life." 

Musashi  was  no  longer  able  to  contain  himself.  "  And 
you  are  actually  Kyusuke,  then  ?**  he  exclaimed.  "  Though 
a  tradesman,  you  have  the  courage  and  integrity  of  a 
noble  knight."  Then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  continued  : — 
"  I  am  no  other  than  the  Shichinosuke  who  was  sent  to 
Kumamoto.  That  my  father  was  killed  by  Ganryu  I 
know  for  a  certainty,  from  a  casual  remark  made  by  one 
of  the  latter 's  disciples,  Oshida  Sakichi,  to  me ;  and  by 
conversation  with  Yazacmon  I  found  out  that  Ganryu  was 
in  this  place.  This  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
brother's  death.  Poor  fellow  !  he  was  always  sickly,  but 
the  shock  to  his  nerves  caused  by  the  news  of  father's 
death  doubtless  hastened  his  end,  and  so  this  villain  Ganryu 
may  be  said  to  be  the  slayer  of  my  brother  as  well  as 
of  my  father." 

Gorobei,  delighted  with  the  news,  replied:  — "  To- 
*   Vii/e  uipra^  W,  1,  p.  217  ct  seq. 
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morrow,  then,  we  will  make  arrangements  for  your 
encountering  Ganryu." 

Musashi,  too  excited  to  sleep  that  night,  watched 
anxiously  for  the  dawn  of  day.  At  daylight  he  aroused 
Gorobei  and  at  once  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  best 
way  of  bringing  about  a  meeting  between  himself  and 
Ganryu.  Gorobei  took  all  kinds  of  precautions  to  prevent 
Ganryu's  escape  from  the  town :  he  bribed  guards  and 
oflficials  right  and  left  for  this  purpose. 

After  much  consultation  the  plan  agreed  to  and  carried 
out  was  as  follows :  Musashi  and  Daijiro  went  to  Kan- 
dayu's  fencing  school.  Daijiro  entered  the  school  as  usual, 
asking  Musashi  to  remain  outside.  After  going  through 
the  ordinary  morning  salutations,  Daijiro  said  :— "  A  distant 
relation  of  my  father's  has  arrived  at  our  house,  and,  hear- 
ing from  me  of  your  fame,  has  expressed  a  wish  to  receive 
instruction  from  you.  He  is  now  waiting  outside.  May 
I  invite  him  to  come  in  ?  '* 

"  Certainly,"  said  Kandayu,  **  a  praiseworthy  young 
fellow  no  doubt,  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  his  time 
whilst  here  !  " 

Daijiro  went  out  and  conducted  Musashi  into  the 
fencing  yard.  The  two  fencers  recognised  each  other  in- 
stantaneously. Ganryu  quailed  before  his  foe,  but  not 
wishing  his  disciples    to   see    this,    restrained   himself,   and 
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waited  for  Musashi  to  address  him.  Musashi  commenoed 
thus  : — "  Sasaki  Ganryu !  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met 
You  are  he,  who,  many  years  ago,  under  cover  of  nighty 
assassinated  my  father  at  the  Imado  dike  near  Hiroshima. 
Of  this  I  am  positive,  having  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
your  pupil  Oshida  Sakichi.  I  have  long  been  in  quest  of 
you,  but  until  now  all  my  efforts  to  find  you  have  been 
baffled.  At  last  I  am  rewarded  with  a  sight  of  the  man 
who  is  my  mortal  foe — who  may  not  be  allowed  to  live 
under  the  same  sky  as  myself.  Come,  and  fight  like  a 
man !  " 

With  a  forced  smile  on  his  face,  Ganryu  replied:  — 
*'  Well,  people  say  strange  things,  indeed !  Yoshioka 
Munisai  was  a  man  who  treated  me  like  a  child — who 
said  all  he  could  to  provoke  me.  I  bore  it  a  long  time, 
but  as  he  persisted  in  insulting  me,  I  was  obliged  to  kill 
him.  Are  you  not  from  Higo?  And  was  not  Mnnisai 
from  Aki  ?  What  then  have  you  to  do  with  avenging 
his  death?'' 

'*  Stuff  and  nonsense  ?  '*  replied  Musashi,  **  though  I 
went  to  Kumamoto  when  a  lad  of  twelve,  your  foul  deed 
was  reported  to  me  there,  and  I  received  permission  from 
my  lord,  Kato  Kiyomasa,  to  slay  you.  What's  the  use 
of  shilly-shallying  and  beating  about  the  bush  in  this  way? 
Conic  let's  set  to  at  once.'' 
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Ganryu's  disdples  now  came  forward  and,  drawing 
their  swords,  said  to  their  master : — "  There  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of  in  this  fellow,  teacher :  we  will  attack  him 
and  kill  him.  Even  the  author  of  the  *  Two  sworded- 
style '  will  never  prove  a  match  for  all  of  us." 

Kandayu,  raising  his  voice,  replied : — "  I  admire  your 
devotion  to  me ;  but  you  forget  that  it  would  ill-become 
one  who  too  is  the  author  of  a  style  of  fencing  to  allow 
it  to  be  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  encounter  Musashi  alone 
but  depended  on  his  pupils  for  help."  Then,  turning  to 
Musashi,  he  said : — "  Since  you  are  determined  to  look  on 
me  as  an  enemy,  we  will  fight;  but,  being  in  the 
employ  of  a  baron,  I  shall  have  to  obtain  permission  from 
him  first." 

*'  Nobly  spoken !  "  returned  Musashi.  *'  Now  you 
speak  as  becomes  a  man  who  is  the  author  of  a  style  of 
fencing.  I  too  am  not  my  own  master:  I  shall  need  to 
send  in  a  petition  at  the  same  time  as  yourself."  * 

*   Vide  suprat  Pt.  I.,  p.  220;  foot-note. 


CHAPTER    V. 
The  two  fencers   sent   in   their  petitions.     Na^jamasa, 
on  receiving  them,  said  : — '*  This  is  a  weighty  af&ir  ;   aiid 
the  more  so  as  one  of  the  would-be  combatants  is  the  re- 
tainer of  no  less  a  personage    than    Lord  Kato  of  Higo." 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  Musashi's  reasons  for  looking 
upon  Ganryu  as  his   foe    were    valid,  Nagamasa  gave  the 
rc(iuircd    permission :    but    took    the    precaution    of  strictly 
forbidding  any  attempt  to   assist   either   of  the  combatants. 
The  men  selected  to    superintend    the   necessary  arrange- 
ments were  his  most  trusted  retainers,  and  the  place  chosen 
for  the  conflict  was  determined  on  with  the  object  of  prc- 
ventinj^  any  interference.     It  was   fixed  that  it  should  take 
plac<:  on  a  small  island  known  as  Nadajima.*     This  island 
I'i  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  only  about  half  a  mile 
ill  circniiifcrence.      The    day    fixed  for  the  match  was  the 
rij^lit'  riitli  (lay  of  tlie    eight   month   of  the  fourth  year  of 
K' ii.ljo  [A.  1).   1599].     From  the  time  that  permission  was 
i;iv'n  to  ixild    the    duel   till    the    appointed  day,    the  two 
nirii    wnr    closely    ^aiarded,    not    being    allowed  to  leave 
their  hoiisrs. 


*•  Siiiu:  «;ltcii  ciillal  (jaiiryu-jima. 
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The  two  fencers  had  spent  a  decade  of  years  in  pre- 
paring for  this  eventful  day.  Month  by  month  they  had 
each  been  improving  their  styles.  Musashi  had  received 
the  benefit  of  instruction  from  the  two  most  noted  adepts 
in  the  art  of  fencing  that  the  country  contained  at  the 
time.  Ganryu,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  more  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  practising  and  testing  his  style  at 
the  fencing  schools  which  he  had  opened  than  Musashi's 
wandering  life  admitted  of  his  doing.  The  two  men  hated 
each  other  with  a  deadly  hatred  which  was  intensified  by 
the  antipathies  of  their  natures.  In  the  duel  that  was 
about  to  take  place  there  were  to  be  arrayed,  on  the  one 
side  perfidy,  pomposity,  cruelty  and  utter  callousness  to 
most  of  the  nobler  feelings  of  human  nature  ;  on  the  other, 
honesty,  humility,  benevolence,  and  a  rare  mental  and 
moral  refinement.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  trial  was 
one  of  skill  and  not  of  moral  qualities.  It  was  an  ancient, 
but  a  long  since  exploded,  notion  that  elements  of  virtue 
or  vice  affect  such  contests.  The  pages  of  history  abound 
with  instances  in  which  skilled  vice  has  been  triumphant 
and  unskilled  virtue  has  been  defeated,  so  that  the  rule  is 
well  established  that  the  battle  is  neither  to  the  strong, 
the  brave,  nor  the  virtuous,  but  to  the  expert.  That  the 
presence  or  absence  of  moral  good  in  the  combatants  in- 
fluences such  conflicts  is    a   pleasing  but  superstitious  idea 
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which,  despite  its  having  been  inmortalized  by  the  eloquence 
with  which  Shakespeare  and  others  have  expressed  it»  is 
now  no  longer  seriously  entertained  by  any  but  the  most 
unenlightened  and  ill-informed. 

The  news  of  what  was  about  to  take  place  spread 
far  and  wide.  People  all  felt  that  the  meeting  of  two 
such  noted  fencers  in  mortal  combat  was  an  event  that 
would  not  happen  twice  in  a  lifetime,  and  so  at  daylight 
on  the  appointed  day  they  flocked  to  Nadajima  in  such 
numbers  that  the  sea  was  black  with  boats.  A  large 
number  of  constables  had  been  previously  despatched  to 
the  island :  and  not  without  reason,  for  not  long  after 
their  arrival  there  they  were  informed  that  some  twenty 
or  thirty  of  Ganryu's  disciples  had  determined  to  assist 
their  master,  and  with  this  intention  had  resolved  to  sur- 
round the  fencing  ring.  The  constables  peremptorily 
forbade  any  one  but  Go vemment- officers  landing  on  the 
island.  They  galloped  their  horses  hither  and  thither 
shouting: — **  He  who  lands,  lands  at  his  peril!  We  have 
orders  to  cut  down  any  man  who  sets  foot  on  the  island." 
Thus  Ganryu's  disciples  were  defeated  in  their  designs. 

At  the  sound  of  the  drum  the  two  combatants  entered 
the  ring :  Ganryu  from  the  western  side,  and  Musashi 
from  the  eastern.  After  the  two  had  saluted  each  other, 
an  ofiiccr  produced  a  white  tray,   on  which  were  two  un- 
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glazed  earthenware  plates.  The  plates  contained  a  little 
soft-boiled  rice.  By  the  side  of  them  stood  a  small  kettle, 
which  in  former  days  contained  sake,  but  which  on  the 
present  occasion  was  filled  with  water.  The  same  tray 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  salt.  On  the  tray  being 
placed  between  the  combatants,  they  each  took  a  little  salt, 
deliberately  placed  it  on  the  rice ;  after  eating  which  they 
drank  a  little  water.  Then,  after  simultaneously  dashing 
the  earthenware  plates  to  the  ground  and  smashing  them 
to  bits,  they  placed  themselves  in  a  fencing  attitude. 

Before  the  fight  began,  Musashi  thus  addressed  his 
foe  : — "  Ganryu,  the  murderer  of  my  father !  I  am  here 
to  call  you  to  account  for  your  crime.  The  same  world 
may  no  longer  contain  us  both.  We  are  here  to-day  to 
see  which  of  us  is  the  better  man.** 

To  which  Ganryu  replied  : — *'  Grand  words,  indeed  ! 
But,  however,  you  are  no  doubt  actuated  by  a  proper 
motive.  In  order  to  gratify  you  I  might  allow  you  to 
kill  me, — but  this  is  rather  more  than  you  can  expect." 

"  You  need  not  multiply  words  ;  I  have  heard  enough. 
Come  let's  to  it,*'  replied  Musashi,  drawing  his  swords. 

The  fight  commenced :  but  with  two  such  wary 
fencers  at  first  there  was  little  done  but  keen  fierce 
scrutiny  of  the  movements  of  each  other's  weapons.  After 
eyeing  each    other   for    a    few    minutes,    Ganryu   aimed  a 
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blow  at  Musashi's  head,  this  was  received  on  the  latter^s 
crossed  swords,  and  for  a  while  the  two  men  stood  quite 
still ;  Ganryu  being  well  aware  that  if  he  withdrew  his 
sword  he  would  give  Musashi  an  advantage  over  him. 
But  Musashi  saw  no  use  in  maintaining  this  attitude  long ; 
so,  removing  his  upper  sword,  with  it  he  aimed  a  blow  at 
Ganryu's  head,  which  was  instantly  received.  To  this 
there  succeeded  a  variety  of  flourishes  and  feints,  sundiy 
advances  and  retreats,  cuts  and  guards,  the  both  men 
acting  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  caution.  This  con- 
tinued for  about  an  hour,  when  the  combatants  being 
somewhat  fatigued,  a  drum  sounded,  and  officers  came 
and  separated  them  by  placing  a  long  pole  between  them, 
They  each  drank  a  little  water,  and  doctors  were  called 
to  attend  to  sundry  scratches    received  in  the  fight. 

During  the  interval  Musashi  said  to  himself: — "This 
fellow  has  improved  in  his  fencing  immensely  since  I  last 
fenced  with  him.  I  have  been  treating  him  with  too  much 
contempt.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  the  secrets  which  I  learnt  from  Bokuden,  but  I 
perceive  that  unless  I  do  so,  I  shall  not  win." 

Consequently  on  the  renewal  of  the  contest  Musa#hi, 
retreating  to  the  further  end  of  the  ring,  approached 
Ganryu  with  flourishes  of  his  sword  and  gestures  such  as 
the  latter  had  never   witnessed.      The    effect   of  this  new 
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move  IS  said  to  have  exercised  a  most  mysterious  influence 
over  Ganryu,  causing  him  to  retreat  as  Musashi  advanced. 
When  near  the  edge  of  the  ring  Musashi  dealt  a  blow 
at  Ganryu's  head.  Ganryu,  too,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  use  of  the  art  on  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  specially  prided  himself.  So,  now, 
avoiding  the  stroke  aimed  at  his  head  by  dodging  on  one 
side,  he  instantly  took  a  somersault*  in  the  air  and  aimed 
a  cut  at  Musashi's  legs  as  he  descended.  The  perform- 
ance was  new  to  Musashi,  and  hence  not  unattended  with 
danger.  His  quick  eye,  however,  saw  the  sword  coming, 
and  in  an  instant  he  leapt  high  into  the  air;  but  even 
then  a  good  piece  of  his  loose  trousers  was  cut  off,  so 
that  he  was  within  an  inch  or  two  of  losing  one  of  his 
legs.  The  battle  continued :  but  Ganryu  was  disheartened 
by  the  failure  of  the  trick  on  which  he  had  set  so  much 
value.  With  men  equally  matched  in  any  kind  of  conflict 
even  a  slight  depression  of  spirits  in  one  of  the  com- 
batants gives  his  adversary  an  advantage  over  him.  This 
is  eminently  the  case  in  fencing,  where  so  much  depends 
on  high  spirits.  The  failure  of  his  somersault  and  the 
novelty  and  peculiarity  of  Musashi's  new  movements  had 
produced  loss  of  spirits  in  Ganryu.  This  was  the  embryo, 
as  it  were,  of  his  defeat.  The  relaxation  of  his  attention 
*  The  tsitbame^gacshi :  the  swallow-somersault. 
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soon  revealed  itself  in  his  failing  to  ward  off  a  slashing 
stroke  dealt  at  his  forehead  by  Musaslu  with  hb  left-hand 
sword.  The  gash  inflicted  brought  the  blood  streaming 
into  his  eyes  and  prevented  his  seeing  distinctly  what  his 
adversary  was  doing.  Subsequent  to  this,  with  such  a  foe 
as  Musashi,  the  end  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Ganiyu 
did  his  best  up  to  the  last,  but  presently  he  received  a 
cut  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  centre  of  the  breast, 
and  fell,  never  more  to  rise. 

Agreeable  to  ancient  custom,  Musashi  stood  across 
the  body  of  his  fallen  foe  and,  as  he  thrust  his  sword 
through  Ganiyu's  throat,  said  :  —  *'  Witness,  O  spirit  of 
Munisai,  that  I  have  slain  your  murderer  !  "  Then  deliber- 
ately cutting  oflf  Ganryu  s  head,  he  took  it  to  the  officials  in 
charge,  and  said  : — **  I  beg  that  you  will  grant  me  per- 
mission to  take  this  head  to  the  tomb  of  my  deceased 
parent."     The  request  was  granted. 

Jlusashi  was  summoned  to  Lord  Kuroda's  presence 
and  congratulated  on  his  success.  This  baron  despatched 
messengers  to  Kumamoto  to  inform  Lord  Kato  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  Buzaemon  was  immediately  sent  to 
Kokura  to  thank  Nagamasa  for  the  kindness  shown  to 
Kiyomasa's  retainer. 

Musashi  now  lost  no  time  in  conveying  Ganryu's  head 
to  his  father's  tomb,  which    was,    it   will   be  remembered, 
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situated  in  Hiroshima.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Mori,  who  urged  him  to  settle  in  his  dominions. 
Musashi  respectfully  declined  his  offer  and  returned  to 
Kumamoto,  where  he  was  constantly  in  the  company  of 
Lord  Kato,  to  whom  he  related  the  many  interesting  ex- 
periences of  his  life. 

Kihei  subsequently  found  him  out,  and  received  a 
position  under  Lord  Kato,  with  an  income  of  three  hun- 
dred koku  a  year. 

Musashi  taught  fencing  in  Kumamoto  for  many  years, 
remaining  there  till  Buzaemon's  death.  After  this  event, 
bequeathing  the  property  that  he  had  received  from  Buzae- 
mon  to  one  of  Kihei 's  children  whom  he  had  adopted, 
he  set  out  on  another  pilgrimage. 

There  is  no  record  of  our  hero's  adventures  on  this 
^  his  last  journey.  He  retumed  to  Kumamoto  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one,  and  there  died,  wotn  out  with  the  many 
privations  and  hardships  of  his  life.* 

On  the  road  that  leads  from  Kumamoto  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Bungo,  about  six  miles  from  Kumamoto,  there 
is  a  tomb  called  **  Musashi's  tomb."  The  tombstone  faces 
the  hedge.  The  stone  is  said  to  have  been  turned  to- 
wards the  hedge  owing    to    a    report  that  certain  farmers 

*  The  date  of  his  death  was  May   19th..  1645,  but  as  to  the  length  of 
his  lifft  authorities  disagree,  some  affirming  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  94. 
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had  received  punishment  from  the  offended  spirit  of  Mu- 
sashi  for  tying  up  their  horses  near  or  for  resting  their 
burdens  on  the  tombstone.  But  Musashi  was  not  buried 
at  this  place.  His  remains  lie  in  Kumamoto,  in  the 
Hommyoji  Cemetery. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  addition  to  being  an  accom- 
plished soldier  Musashi  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
and  artistic  taste,  that  he  wrote  good  verses  and  painted 
well.  Some  of  his  paintings  are  still  extant,  representing 
a  dragon  ascending  to  the  sky  on  a  cloud.  Being  known 
by  their  bearing  the  nom  de  plume  of  Zl  ^,  Ni  Ten,  His 
wanderinjr  life  must  have  prevented  his  giving  any  very 
close  attention  to  books.  Moreover,  his  intense  love  of 
excitement  and  wild  adventure  would  have  the  tendency 
of  renderinj^  much  of  the  literature  of  those  days  unbear- 
ably prosy  to  him.  The  cultivation  and  refinement  which 
in  modern  days  are  accfuired  by  wide  reading,  however,  he 
obtained  by  means  of  close  intercourse  with  some  of  the 
noblest  spirits  of  one  of  the  noblest  ages  of  Japanese 
history.  Though  of  course  a  product  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  in  many  respects  both  as  a  warrior  and 
as  a  man  Musashi  had  few  if  any  superiors  among 
contemporaries  whose  lives  are  known  to  us.  His 
amiablcness,  generosity,  unselfishness,  indomitable  per- 
severance and  humility    made    him  beloved  as  a  man,  and 
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his  extraordinary  adroitness  as  a  fencer  created  a  name 
for  him  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors. Despite  the  narrowness  of  its  outlook,  such  a 
life  as  the  one  whose  history  I  now  close,  in  that  it 
displays  so  many  of  the  nobler  aspects  of  human  nature, 
is  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  humanity :  and,  allow- 
ing for  the  modifications  which  the  spirit  of  the  present 
age  must  necessarily  put  on  them,  such  lives,  in  that  they 
are  permeated  with  an  ideal — in  that  they  have  some 
great  object  in  view  for  the  realization  of  which  every 
nerve  is  strained,  are  the  great  desiderata  of  modern  times. 
The  singleness  of  aim,  the  steadfastness  of  purpose,  the 
untiring  exertion  of  Miyamoto  Musashi  would  make  its 
mark  anywhere. 


JAPAN  IN  DAYS  OF  YORE. 

IT. 


A  dp:ep-laid  plot  and  how  it  was 

DISCOVERED. 


CHAPTER     I. 

Come  twelve  years  before  Tokugawa  Yoshimune  assumed 
the  title  of  Shoguii  [became  Shogun  1716  a.d.],  while 
he  was  still  in  Kii,  it  happened  that  one  of  his  •  con- 
cubines called  Sawano,  being  about  to  give  birth  to  a  child, 
was  sent  off  to  her  mother,  who  lived  in  the  village 
of  Ilirasawa  to  be  confined  there.  With  her  Yoshimune 
sent  a  letter,  a  sword,  and  fifty  ryo  in  money— of  the  two 
former  articles  more  anon. 

When  Sawano  reached  her  home  she  found  no  one 
but  her  mother  there.  Not  long  after  her  arrival  she 
£^ave  birth  to  a  son.  But  the  mother  and  the  child  both 
died.  They  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  a 
temple  known  as  the  Kodenji,  and  Sawano 's  aged  mother 
was  left  to  bemoan  their  loss.  She  carefully  laid  by  the 
tthings  sent  by  the  Shogun,  reckoning  them  the  greates 
treasures  she  possessed. 
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In  Hirasawa  there  was  another  temple  called  the 
Kwan-5-in;  attached  to  which  was  a  student  named 
Hotaku.  Sawano's  mother  used  to  do  the  washing  for 
this  temple,  so  she  knew  the  youth  very  welL 

One  day,  about  eleven  years  after  the  death  of 
Sawano,  Hotaku  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  old  woman's 
house  on  some  business.  She  treated  him  very  hospita- 
bly, bringing  out  some  dumplings  ior  him,  and  while  he 
was  eating  them  chatted  with  him  in  a  most  friendly 
manner.     **  How  old  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  old  woman. 

**  Eleven,"  replied  Hotaku* 

"  Just  the  age  that  my  grandson  would  have  been 
had  he  lived,"  replied  the  old  woman.  "  In  that  case, 
how  different  would  have  been  my  position !  I  should 
not  have  been  working  for  my  living  as  I  am  now." 

"  It  is  no  use  your  speaking  in  this  way,"  replied 
Hotaku,  "to  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the 
matter.  People  will  think  you  crazy  if  you  talk  so 
grandly." 

"  I  am  not  deceiving  you,"  replied  the  old  woman." 
"  You  have  been  studying  at  the  temple,  so  of  couree 
you  can  read.  I  will  show  you  something  that  will 
prove  to  you  that  I  should  have  been  in  very  different 
circumstances  had  my  grandchild  lived." 

Here    she  handed   to  Hotaku  a  letter  which  had  the 
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Shogun's  seal  on  it,  and  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
if  Sawano  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the  said  son  should  be 
exalted  to  rank  and  position  and  have  all  the  privileges 
of  a  member  of  the  Tokugawa  family  conferred  upon  him. 

'*  There  is  no  mistake  about  what  you  say/'  said 
Hotaku ;  '*  but  I  advise  you  not  to  be  showing  this 
document  to  everybody  that  comes  along,  for  fear  it  may 
get  you  into  trouble.  You  had  better  keep  this  matter 
to  yourself." 

As  he  said  this,  the  thought  crossed  Hdtaku's  mind 
that  if  he  could  steal  the  document  and  the  sword,  he 
could  by  this  means  pass  himself  off  as  the  Shogun's 
son  without  any  difficulty ;  for  who  was  to  know  that 
Sawano's  son  was  dead  ?  *  Here  was  a  chance  ;  and  he 
was  not  the  one  to  miss  it.  Hotaku  went  back  to  the 
temple  full  of  the  subject.  That  night  visions  of  wealth, 
rank  and  pomp  flitted  before  him ;  and  he  awoke  the 
next  morning  fully  determined  to  take  the  first  opportuni- 
ty of  acting  on  the  resolution  he  had  made. 


*  It  seems  to  us  to-day  quite  incredible  that  the  death  of  Yoshi- 
mune*s  concubine  and  her  son  should  not  have  been  reported  to  the 
father  of  the  child.  Ihit  tlie  news  may  have  been  sent  in  the  form  of 
an  oral  message  and  hence  in  later  years  the  Shogun  may  have  felt  that 
the  death  was  wrongly  reported  and  that  consequently  Tcn-ichi-bo  was 
his  real  son.  It  is  only  by  some  such  surmise  tliat  we  can  explain  the 
persistency  of  Yoshimune  in  crediting  the  title  which  Ten-ichi-bo  claimed 
to  be  Ills  by  right  of  birth. 
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Not  many  days  after,  Hotaku  had  occaaoii  to  go 
with  the  rector  of  his  temple  to  a  medicine  shop.  There, 
while  the  priest  was  performing  a  religious  service,  the 
lad  amused  himself  by  looking  over  the  medicines.  A 
large  jar  on  the  shelf  attracted  his  attention.  •*  What 
medicine  may  this  be  ? "  inquired  Hotaku  of  a  man  who 
was  in  the  shop. 

**  It  is  called  Hammyd  Shiseki "  said  the  man.  **  It 
is  rank  poison."  Some  of  this  Hdtaku  stole  while  the 
shopman  was  engaged  elsewhere. 

Jlotaku  waited  his  time,  and,  one  night,  when  it 
was  snowing  hard,  he  went  to  the  house  of  Sawano's 
mother,  and,  after  thanking  her  for  her  kindness  to  him 
in  the  past  produced  some  sa^f  and  induced  the  old 
woman  to  take  enough  to  make  her  quite  tipsy ;  and 
then,  when  she  was  asleep,  strangled  her.  Dragging  the 
corpse  over  to  the  hearth,  he  placed  the  face  in  the  fire, 
so  as  to  make  it  look  as  though  the  old  woman  had 
fallen  into  it ;  and  round  the  hearth  he  placed  wine  cups, 
making  it  appear  as  though  tlie  deceased  had  drunk  her- 
self tipsy  and  then  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  had 
burnt  herself  to  death.  He  then  took  the  document,  the 
sword  and  what  money  there  was  in  the  house  and 
went  away. 

The  neighbours    came  in  the    next   day,    and,   seeing 
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how  things  were,  did  not  suspect  foul  play.  "  It  was 
evident,"  they  said,  "that  the  old  woman  had  burnt 
herself  to  death  whilst  tipsy." 

Hotaku  thought  to  himself: — **  It '  will  never  do  to 
leave  any  one  alive  who  knows  me  well,  or  my  identity 
will  be  discovered.  So  I  must  kill  the  priest  with  whom 
I  am   living." 

This  he  accomplished  by  putting  some  of  the  poison 
that  he  had  stolen  from  the  apothecary  into  the  priest's  rice. 

So  the  old  priest  died,  no  one  knowing  how  or  why^ 
The  only  thing  that  was  conjectured  was,  that  some 
food  he  had  taken  had  disagreed  with  him,  no  uncommon 
occurrence  in  those  days  of»  ignorance  of  the  properties  ot 
herbs.  Probabilities  go  for  much  in  such  cases.  And  no 
one  thought  it  likely  that  a  student  priest  would  kill  his 
teacher  and  benefactor. 

The  next  thing  which  Hotaku  did  was  to  represenf 
to  the  villagers  that,  since  his  priest  was  dead,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  continue  his  studies  elsewhere: — 
"  I  am  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  take  charge  of 
the  temple,"  said  he;  "therefore,  with  your  leave,  I  will 
go  away  to  some  other  place,  and  when  I  have  complet- 
ed my  studies,  I  will  return  and  be  your  pastor." 

The  people  were  all  much  struck  with  the  thought- 
fulness  and  the  zeal  of  the   young  priest.      They  collected 
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money  for  him,  and  gave  him  presents  of  various  kinds ; 
and,  on  hearing  that  he  was  going  to  start  on  the 
following  day,  said  they  would  come  and  see  him  off. 

"You  need  not  do  this/'  replied  Hotaku: — "A 
pilgrim-priest,  you  know,  is  one  who  must  inure  himsdf 
to  trial,  so  it  is  better  that  I  should  go  away  alone." 

The  next  morning,  Hotaku  rose  very  early  and  went 
down  to  the  sea-shore.  Here  he  saw  a  dog  wandering 
about  in  search  of  food.  With  a  little  rice  he  tempted 
the  animal  to  approach  him,  ^nd  then  killed  it  with  a 
sword.  Taking  the  animal's  blood,  he  bespattered  his 
clothes  with  it,  and  having  cut  holes  in  them  to  make 
it  appear  as  though  they  had  been  pierced  with  a  sword, 
he  threw  the  dead  carcase  of  the  dog  into  the  sea  and 
went  off  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  he  had 
told  the  people  he  should  take. 

The  villagers  discovered  the  clothes  and  immediately 
concluded  that  some  robber  had  heard  of  the  money  that 
Hotaku  had  received  from  them  and  for  its  sake  had 
killed  the  lad  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  The 
clothes  and  other  articles  that  belonged  to  him  found  on 
the  beach  were,  by  order  of  the  district  officer,  collected 
and  carefully  preserved. 

Hotaku  assumed  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim  and  gave  out 
that  he  was    iruiiiiJ  to    Isc       Instead    of  this,   he  went  in 
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the  direction  of  Higo.  He  obtained  food  on  the  road 
by  begging,  lodging  at  night  where  he  could,  and  thus 
reached   Kumamoto. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  he  entered  a  mochi* 
shop  and  bought  some  mochi.  The  seller  of  the  mochi 
asked  him  whence  he  liad  come.  "  You  have  it  marked 
on  your  hat,"  said  the  shopman,  *'  that  you  arc  on  the 
road  to  Ise.  Are  you  travelling  alone  or  in  company 
with  some  one?  " 

•'I  am  alone,"  said  Hotaku.  "I  have  come  from  Kii, 
from  the  village  of  Hirasawa." 

"  How  is  it  that  you  left  your  home  alone  ?  " 

'*  It  was  on  account  of  a  step-mother  who  treated  me 
cruelly." 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  you  came  all  around  here 
to  go  to  Ise  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Hotaku,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '*  after 
setting  out,  I  felt  so  miserable  that  I  thought  I  would 
return  to  my  home,  but  I  heard  that  my  step-mother 
was  so  enraged  by  my  running  away  that  she  would  nr.t 
think  of  receiving  me  back  again.  So  I  went  on,  begging 
from  place  to  place,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  and  at 
last  I  have  reached  this  town  ;  may  I  ask  its  name  ?  " 

*  Rice-cakes  of  a  very  glutinous   kind,  much  like   our   bread  dough 
in  taste. 
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r!:e  mochi  man  was  moved  by  the  story.  "  As  I  am 
ill  \va:u  of  a  boy  in  the  house,"  said  he,  "  if  you  like  to 
^ot*  with  me,  I  will  make    use  of  you." 

llowku  gladly  accepted  the  ofifer ;  his  chief  aim 
bcin^  to  pass  the  time  and  to  make  preparations  for 
the  realizing  of  the  great  object  of  his  life  ;  and  this  he 
could  do  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.  He  agreed  there- 
fore to  serve  the  mochi  man. 

In  oaler  to  obtain  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his 
nuslor,  llotaku  exerted  himself  to  the  very  utmost, 
siltinii  up  late  at  night  and  rising  early  in  the  morning. 
Ihvniiih  his  master  often  left  money  .about,  he  did  not 
»UUMnpt  tv>  mIxC  any,  thus  creating  the  impression  that 
Uv*   \N,\N  a  lhvMoui;hly  honest  lad. 

llv-  >»oivevl  the  mochi  man  for  two  years.  At  the  end 
v'l  ihis  Ui\u\  ins  master  thought  that  Hotaku's  diligence 
M\^  pv  iss'\v'uviK\*  ought  to  be  rewarded  in  some  better 
\\,n  \\\M\  \\<^  luvl  it  in  his  power  to  do.  So  he  recom- 
n^.iuUvl  hnu  lo  .\  man  who  had  a  larger  business  than 
hu\».\U  lU*  *'v>»t  i»^i^^  ^^^  ^^  friend  who  kept  a  large 
I  »».uv.*    \\.i>v^  '.lu^p.  ' 

I  Iv  w  1**0  lU'iJku  nuulc  himself  very  useful,  soon 
^^j,,,,,,,.    il\,     v.MihvK'iUA*    v^f    his    master,    so    much   so  that 

»    .1.  >|.  \>lioii'  '»uch    lluni;s   as  \ve)oil,   charcoal,  brooms, 
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the  master  was  quite  careless  about  the  way  in  which 
he  allowed  Hotaku  to  handle  his  money.  He  empowered 
Hotaku  to  pay  his  accounts  and  receive  money  on  his 
behalf  almost  every  day. 

When  he  saw  how  he  was  trusted,  Hotaku  thought 
to  himself: — **  I  could  take  twenty  or  thirty  ryo  at  any 
time,  but  this  would  be  entirely  insufficient  for  my 
purpose :  I  must  manage  to  get  about  a  hundred,  and 
then  i  will  be  off.  This  1  can  easily  do  by  forgery  of 
some  kind." 

Soon  after  this  Hotaku  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
baron  of  the  Kumamoto  castle  to  collect  the  money  due 
to  his  master.  The  ace  )unt  only  amounted  to  four  ryo, 
Hotaku  altered  the  figure  four  into  a  hundred,  and  the 
forgery  being  undiscovered,*   he  carried  off  this  amount. 

He  immediately  shaved  his  head,  and,  assuming  the 
costume  of  a  priest,  set  out  for  Bingo.  He  was  now 
just  twenty  years  of  age. 

One  evening  H5taku  got  benighted,  and,  not  knowing 
the  way,  was  thinking  of  sleeping  in  the  open  plain  in 
the  middle  of  which  he  found  himself,  when  he  discovered 
a  small  building  that  had  been  used  as  a  shrine.  Into 
this  building  he  crept,  and  was  settling  himself  to  sleep, 
when  he  saw  a  man  come  up,  light  a  fire  in  front  of  the 


*  This  sounds  very   incredible. 
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tpt4l4inii,  iuui  isit  'k/Mrn  oa  the  balcony  that  summiided  iL 
H«  wa^  vary  tall  and  wore  two  swords,  each  of  which 
wa«  «fica«cd  in  a  red  sheath.  By  his  looks  he  appealed 
Vf  \m  a  rotiber ;  and  such  indeed  he  was. 

iloUibu  ^avc  a  cough,  to  let  the  man  know  that  he 
Wfti»  there,  afid  then  asked : — "  Are  you  a  samurai  who, 
like  inyNcir,  is  on  a  journey?  Will  you  kindly  allow  me 
to  warm  inyHclf  by  your  fire  ?  " 

"  Wlicncc  docs  the  priest  come  ?  "  asked  the  robber. 

"  i  am  a  pil^riin-priest/'  replied  Hotaku.  "  I  wander 
aliiiiil  thr  Country  hither  and  thither.  I  do  not  belong 
til  onr  \iU\cc.  wuivr  than  to  another.  But  may  I  ask 
whiMUr  you  i-onir  i*  Vou  do  not  look  like  a  man  who 
lu'|oni;s  to  this  part  o(  the  country." 

•*  I  too  MW  a  man  who  has  no  fixed  abode,"  replied 
\\w  loMnr,  *•  With  the  sky  for  my  roof  and  the  whole 
v\»untiv  a**  nw  vlwoUin^-placc,  with  the  clothes  and 
u\\M\v  V  v»l  ihv"  passois-by  tv>  supply  my  needs,  I  do  not 
ki\.»\v  what  il  i^  tv>  want.  Inil,  by  the  way,  I  liave  just 
\\*UK'  lo  thv-  v^uvl  v>f  my  stock  of  mo:icy  and  should  like 
U^  Kmi\*w    a   lillto  N^t  you." 

W  '. t Ik ^; : ■;  a\* ; v,i '. i .\ i;  t a  a. * y  w  ay  alar.ucvi .  1  lo taku  took 
',S.uv  *i''  ^*..:  V*:  'v>i  .*vv\o:  a:*.'.  i:A\>r  :lij:r.  :j  the  robber. 

"Ax  I  a.*.".  xNV^'.v,/'  <v;-,i  :*':.''  rvcccr.  "I  may  as 
v\s",  ;a.v>.    -v...  ^^^-:.    ^i^x*  "        Iciv   >.%:  sci-ccciioJ  oa£  his  haaJ 
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and  took  the  purse  from  Hdtaku's  pocket,  and  then, 
drawing  the  sword  that  H5taku  had  in  his  belt,  he 
examined  it  closely,  and,  seeing  the  Tokugawa  crest  on 
it,  exclaimed  : — **  Ah  !  you  seem  to  have  some  fine  things 
about  you.  This  I  will  relieve  you  of  too.  When  I 
become  prosperous,  I  will  make  some  return  to  you  for 
what  I  am  taking." 

The  robber  was  about  to  depart ;  but  Hotaku  seized 
the  sheath  of  one  of  his  swords  and  stopped  him.  "  You 
have  taken  my  money,"  said  Hotaku,  "and  now  you 
want  to  carry  off  this  sword ;  if  you  persist  in  attempting 
this,  I  will  throw  away  my  life  rather  than  lose  the 
weapon.  But  come  and  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say. 
It  is  no  use  my  attempting  to  hide  anything  from  you. 
I  will  tell  you  all." 

Here  Hotaku  related  to  the  robber  the  whole  history 
of  his  early  life  and  the  designs  which  he  had  con- 
cocted. **  Now,"  said  he  at  the  conclusion,  "  having 
come  thus  far  in  my  career,  if  I  find  that  you  are  deter- 
mined to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  further  progress  by 
attempting  to  carry  off  the  weapon  upon  the  possession 
of  which  my  success  in  the  future  depends,  then,  I  tell 
you  plainly,  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly  rather  than  lose  it ; 
and  though  our  fight  may  end  in  my  death,  unless  I  am 
very  much    mistaken  you  will  not  come  off  scot-free.       I 
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shall  leave  my  mark  on  you;  a  mark  that  will  probably 
lead  to  your  arrest  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you"  wUl 
promise  to  help  me  in  realizing  my  great  purpose,  then 
I  solemnly  promise  that,  on  its  realization,  you  shall  be 
exalted  to  rank  and  enriched  with  emoluments.  Choose 
what  you  will  do.  If  you  fight,  remember  that  you  fight 
against  one  who  is  desperate  and  who  will  not  lose  his 
life  for  a  trifle." 

The  robber  suddenly  knelt  at  Hotaku's  feet,  and 
said : — "  I  am  Akagawa  Daizcn,  a  knight-errant  of  Mito. 
I  am  astounded  by  the  disclosures  you  have  made  to 
me.  If  you  have  such  a  grand  purpose  as  this  in  your 
mind,  then  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  my 
assistance*  In  return  I  shall  look  to  you  to  reward 
me  by  creating  me  a  baron."  Here  Daizen  returned  the 
sword  and  the  money  that  he  had  taken. 

The  two  men  consulted  together  as  to  how  they 
should  act  to  compass  the  end  they  had  in  view.  "It 
seems  to  me,"  said  Hotaku,  **  that  previous  to  giving 
out  that  I  am  the  Shogun  s  son,  it  is  essential  that  I 
should  collect  money  and  obtain  <%  certain  number  of 
followers ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  also  for  me  to  be 
able  to  tell  how  I  was  brought  up.  While  this  is 
bein^T  done,  will  you  not  hide  yourself  somewhere  in  the 
nei^Hibourhood  ?     When    I    have    obtained    the    necessarv 
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accessories  to  the  position  I  am  about  to  assume,  I  will 
send  foi*  you." 

**  There  is  no  need  to  act  in  this  way/'  replied  the 
robber.  ^  *'  I  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  that 
I  took  from  a  woman  whom  I  killed  a  short  time  ago. 
Then  I  have  a  cousin  who  is  the  ymnabushi  *  of  a  temple 
called  the  J5raku-in,  situated  in  Nagahora,  Mino.  This 
man  can  be  taken  into  the  plot  and  made  to  say  that 
you  were  brought  up  under  his  care.  We  can  collect  a 
number  of  followers  in  Nagahora.  It  will  make  little 
matter  who  they  are — robbers,  farmers,  or  what  not. 
When  we  have  men  enough  to  make  a  good  show,  we 
will  go  up  to  Osaka ;  and  when  we  get  there,  I  know 
how  to  make  any  amount  of  money.  So  the  first  thing 
we  will  decide  on  is  to  go  to  the  Joraku-in." 

Hotaku  was  pleased  with  this  idea.  So  the  two  went 
to  Nagahora;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  collected  some 
fifty-five  followers,  they  thought  it  high  time  to  make 
preparations  for  appearing  in  public.  They  ordered  a 
number  of  articles  to    be  made,    such    as    clothes,  swords, 


*  Yamabushi  means  sleeping  in  the  mountains,  and  was  originally 
applied  to  wandering  priests.  They  belonged  to  an  order  called  the 
Shugcndo,  founded  by  a  priest  called  Shobo.  Shugenja  is  another  name 
applied  to  priests  belonging  to  this  sect.  They  were  half  Buddhist 
half  Shinto.  The  term  in  this  story  and  elsewhere  is  applied  to  settled 
priests  in  charge  of  temples,  who  doubtless  belonged  to  the  Shugendo 
denomination. 
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curtains,  and  the  like:  each  article  being  marked  with 
the  Tokugawa  crest.  H5taku  assumed  the  name  of 
Tokugawa  Ten-ichibo.  Daizen  became  his  chief  councillor  ; 
and  two  sharp-witted  men  called  Watanabe  Jidayu  and 
Honda  Gondayu  became  knights  in  attendance.  When 
all  the  preparations  were  complete  the  party  travelled 
by  easy  stages  to  Osaka. 


CHAPTER    II. 

On  reaching  Osaka,  through  the  assistance  rendered 
by  a  friend  of  Daizen's,  Ten-ichib5  succeeded  in  hiring  a 
large  house,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters.  In  front  of 
the  house  a  notice-board  was  placed,  on  which  the 
words : — *'  The  temporary  residence  of  Tokugawa  Ten- 
ichibo,"  were  inscribed. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  the  head  of  the  ward  in 
which  Ten-ichib5's  temporary  residence  was  situated  sent 
to  the  house  to  say  that  such  a  great  personage  as  the 
Shogun's  son  should  not  have  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  ward  without  giving  notice  to  the  ward  officers, 
and  added  that  he  would  be  found  fault  with  for  not 
having  promptly  reported  Ten-ichibo's  arrival  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  complaint,"  replied  Gondayu. 
**  You  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  honour  of  having 
such  an  august  personage  in  your  ward.  If  anyone  finds 
fault  with  you,  send  them  to  me.  You  townsfolk,  I 
suppose,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  act  on  such  occasions,  not 
having  a  Shdgun's  son  here  every  day." 

The    heac}  of    the    ward    in    which    the    house    was 
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situated  reported  what  had  taken  place  to  the  Mayor 
of  Osaka,  and  the  latter  sent  two  messengers  to  the 
house  in  which  Ten-ichib5  was  residing.  The  messengers 
complained  that  curtains  bearing  the  Tokugawa  crest 
were  hung  round  his  dwelling  without  the  authorities 
being  informed  that  a  member  of  the  Tokugawa  family 
was  coming.  *' And/' added  the  niessengers,  "the  Mayor 
says  that  you  are  to  come  to  see  him  about  this  at  once/' 

"  Tell  him  that  I  am  not  going  to  see  him/',  replied 
Ten-ichibo.  "  Is  the  Shogun's  son^  do  you  think/  going 
to  the  Mayor  like  one  who  has  committed  an  offence  ? 
If  the  Mayor  has  any  business  with  me,  he  will  have 
to  come  here  to  see  me." 

This  was  reported  to  the  Mayor,  and  he  determined 
to  go  and  see  the  visitor  himself.  On  his  arrival  Ten- 
ichibo  received  him  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp,  and 
sliowed  him  the  sword  and  the  document  which  the 
Shogun  had  given  Sawano  After  inspecting  these,  the 
Mayor  thought  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  Ten- 
ichibo's  being  the  real  son  of  the  Shogun. 

Ten-ichibo  was  in  want  of  money ;  to  obtain  this,  he 
issued  notes  of  hand,  which  promised  that  every  person 
lendinj:^  money  should  be  repaid  with  land,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  koku  for  every  hundred  ryo  lent  In  this 
way,  in   Osaka   alone,   he   collected    eighty-five  thousand 
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9yd.  He  went  to  Kyoto  and  adopted  the  same  plan, 
collecting  about  sixty  thousand  ryo  in  that  city. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Mayors  nf  Osaka 
and  Kyoto  sent  hi  po*Jt  haste  to  Edo  to  report  what 
had  liappcned  and  to  ask  whether  the  parsonage  travel- 
ling under  the  name  of  Ten-ichlbo  was  hi  reality  the 
son  of  the  Shogun, 

On  the  arrival  of  the  messengers,  the  Shogun  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  recollection  of  giving  such 
a  document  to  any  one  as  that  which  Ten-khibo  was 
said  to  possess*  He  replied  that  he  had  a  distinct  re- 
collection of  so  doing. 

Messages  were  therefore  despatched  to  Kyoto  and 
Osaka  to  warn  the  Mayors  of  those  cities  not  to  treat 
Ten-ichibo  rudely,  since  there  was  every  probability  of 
his  being  the  son  of  the  Shogun< 

The  effect  of  the  messages  was  to  add  to  the  honours 
paid  to  Ten-ichibo.  When  he  saw  this,  he  thought  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  start  for  Edo  at  once.  This 
resolve  he  immediately  put  into  execution ,  He  travelled 
slowljr  after  the  manner  of  great  personages  in  those  days* 
and  with  great  pomp*  Long  before  he  reached  the  Shogun's 
capital,  the  news  of  his  approach  had  spread  all  over 
Edo,  and  the  townsfolk  were  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
for  his  arrivah      One    day,    it  was    in    everybody's  mouth 
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that  Tokugawa  Tfcn-ichibo  had  actually  reached  the  dty 
and  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Yatsuyania,  Shiba. 

On  the  matter  being  repforted  to  the  Shogun,  he  said 
he  could  not  of  course  consent .  to  see  the  new  arrival 
till  his  identification  as  his  own  son  was  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  and  he  therefore  appointed  0-oka  Tadasukc 
I*xhizen-no-Kami  and  Matsudaira  Izu-no-Kami,  the  Mayors 
of  the  city*,  to  investigate  the  case. 

Tadasuke,  on  hearing  what  had  occurred,  said  at 
once  that*  he  was  positive  that  the  personage  so  much 
talked  about  was  not  the  real  son  of  the  Shogun. 
*•  For/'  said  he,  **  if  he  had  been,  instead  of  obtaining 
money  in  the  way  he  has,  he  would  have  sent  up  to  the 
Shogun  and  received  from  him  all  the  money  he  requir- 
ed, and  would  have  had  State  officials  despatched  to 
escort  him  to   Kdo." 

Tadasuke  sent  two  messengers  to  Ten-ichibo.  They 
were  instructed  to  inquire  why,  without  reporting  his 
arrival,  he  had  made  use  of  the  Shdgim's  crest  on  the 
drapery  that  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  to  inform 
him  that,  as  one  of  the  City  Bu^y?,  Tadasuke  had  certain 
^LiiestivMis  lo  put  to  him,  and  that  therefore  he  was  to 
co:ue  to  the  Bu^^/'^s  o^cc. 

*  A'.l  \\'c  ir.vc*-.'.::.'.::^::  s«re:r.s  I.*  '.:.-\c'ccn  iK^ne  by  Tadasnke  in  this 
.x-.l  v.\*.::v  v^:'.:or     Ic^al    v.'.sc<.  t    .  u.:h    Nr.::5,:.*.iira    tk;cre5   now  and  af^aio 
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Ten-ichibo  made  the  same  reply  as  he  had  done  at 
Osaka.  "The  Bugyos  gate,"  said  he,  "  is  agate  through 
which  persons  who  are  silspected  of  some  crime  pass  in  arid 
out.  The  son  of  the  Shogun  is  not  one  who  can  make 
himself  so  cheap  as  to  go  to  the  Bugyos  office  like  an 
ordinary  person.  If  the  Bugyo  has  any  business  with 
Ten-ichibo,  it  is  his  place  to  come  here." 

To  this  Tadasuke  answered  that  whoever  he  might  be 
it  made  little  matter ;  he  was  now  quartered  in  the  city 
of  Edo  and  therefore  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
Mayors.  He  might  be  the  son  or  the  brother  of  the 
Shogun,  but  that  did  not  absolve  him  from  appearing  at 
court  when  summoned.  lie  added  that  if  he  refused  to 
appear  he  should  be  obliged  to  send  officers  to  bring  him. 

Ten-ichib5  thought  it  best  under  these  circumstances 
to  go.  On  his  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  Daizen,  who  walked  in  front  of  him,  said  that 
his  master  could  not  enter  the  Court  by  the  small  gate, 
it  would  be  beneath  his  rank  to  do  so ;  he  therefore 
wished  the  large   gate  opened. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  the  gate  refused  to  comply 
with  this  request.  *'  Whether  your  master  is  guilty  of 
any  offence  or  not,  makes  little  matter  to  us,"  said  they. 
**  1  le  has  come  here  to  be  examined,  and  therefore  he 
must  enter  by  the  same  gate  by  which  other  people  enter." 
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Daizen  consented,  and  his  master  entered  the  build- 
ing. He  was  making  his  way  to  the  chief  seat,  when, 
with  a  loud  voice,  Tadasuke  cilled  out : — **  Ten-ichibd ! 
take  the  lowest  seat  You  may  deceive  others,  but  you 
cannot  deceive  Echizen,  you  crafty  fellow  1  " 

Smiling,  Ten-ichibo  replied: — "Is  Echizen  gone  out 
of  his  mind  ?  Is  it  that  his  receiving  three  thousand  JtoJkm 
a  year,  instead  of  three  hundred  bags  that  he  used  to 
receive,  and  his  being  made  one  of  the  Bugyo  of  this 
city,  is  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  is  off  his  head  with 
pride?  Were  I  to  take  notice  of  all  your  rudeness.  Sir, 
it  would  end  in  your  having  to  commit  suicide.  But 
this  I  do  not  intend  to  do." 

'*  To  me  you  appear  no  other  than  an  impostor,"  re- 
plied Tadasuke. 

Here  the  examination  commenced ;  and  the  tale 
concocted  by  Ten-ichibo  and  Daizen  was  given  in  all 
its  details.  After  this  was  finished,  the  sword  and  the 
document  which  the  Shogun  had  given  to  Sawano  were 
shown  to  Tadasuke  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  identity 
of  their  possessor. 

Tadasuke  had  reckoned  on  frightening  Ten-ichibo 
into  a  confession  of  his  imposture  as  he  had  often  done 
before  when  the  persons  examined  were  conscious  of  guilt, 
liut  this  not  succeeding,   and    he    being   unable  to  produce 
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any  evidence  worthy  of  being  confronted  with  the  minute 
details  furnished  by  Ten-ichib5  and  his  followers,  the  Chief- 
Magistrate  felt  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  him  than 
to  confess  himself  in.  the  wrong  and  for  the  time  being 
ask  Ten-ichibo  to  pardon  his  insolence. 

This  course  Tadasuke  took,  galling  as  it  was  to  his 
pride.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been  mistaken  and"  said 
that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  about  Ten-ichibo*s 
identity,  a  meeting  with  his  father  should  be  arranged 
shortly. 

This  brought  that  day's  examination  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Tadasuke  decision  was  reported  to  the  Shogun ;  and 
he,  fully  persuaded  that  Ten-ichibo  was  his  real  son,  was 
anxious  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  their  meet- 
ing without  delay. 

Tadasuke  was  informed  of  this.  He  demurred.  He 
said  he  was  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in  bringing  about 
a  meeting  of  which  he  highly  disapproved.  "  I  am  not 
convinced,"  said  the  Mayor,  ''that  Tcnichi-bo  is  the  real 
son  of  Yoshimune.  I  therefore  wish  to  investigate  the 
case  further." 

To  this  the  lords  in  attendance  on  the  Shogun  ob- 
jected. **  You  have  given  your  decision  in  favour  of 
Ten-ichibo*s  identity,"  said  they,  "and  is  it  not  preposter- 
ous of  you  to  ask  for  time  to  consider  the  case  more 
thoroughly  ?  " 

On  this  request  of  Tadasuke's  being  reported  to  the 
Shogun,  he  was  so  annoyed  that  he  ordered  his  confine- 
ment in  his  private  house. 

Tadasuke  was  fully  convinced  that  were  time  allowed 
him  to  send  men  to  Kii  to  collect  evidence,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  Ten-ichibo  was  a  daring 
impostor.     But  how  could   the    Shogun  be  prevented  from 
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holding  the  interview  on  which  his  heart  was  so  much 
set  ?  Ever  fruitful  in  resources,  Tadasuke  at  once  recollectr 
ed  that  there  was  one  man  in  the  Shogun's  capital  whose 
advice  Yoshimune  would  hardly  venture  to  spurn.  This 
was  no  other  than  Mi  to  Chunagon,  a  near  relation  of  the 
Shogun's.  This  baron  was  a  special  friend  of  Tadasuke's. 
But  the  question  was,  how  could  he  make  known  what 
had  occurred  to  this  lord  and  solicit  his  help?  To  do  it 
by  letter  while  his  house  was  so  strictly  guarded  night  and 
day  was  an  utter  impossibility.  After  a  few  minuted* 
consideration,  Tadasuke  called  one  of  his  chief  retainers 
and  requested  him  to  get  ready  a  coffin,  and  to  give  out 
that  his  (the  retainer's)  mother  was  dead  and  was  about 
to  be  buried. 

After  nightfall  Tadasuke  entered  the  coffin  and  was 
borne  out  through  what  was  called  the  Fujo-mon,  or  the 
Unclean  Gate,  a  gate  which  was  seldom  opened  except 
when  corpses  had  to  be  conveyed  through  it.  He  reached 
the  residence  of  the  Mito  baron,  in  Koishikawa,  without 
being  discovered. 

Tadasuke  obtained  an  audience  with  Chunagon ;  to 
whom  he  related  all  that  had  occurred,  and  at  its  close 
said : — 

*'  Ten-ichibo  is  not  the  Shogun's  son,  notwithstanding 
that    he    has    in    his    possession    articles    which    seem    to 
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prove  his  identity.  His  face  plainly  indicates  that  he  is 
of  plebeian  origin-  But  I  stand  alone  in  holding  this 
opmion.  Every  man  of  influence  iti  this  city  is  in  favour 
of  the  Sliogun's  giving  Ten-ichibo  an  immediate  audience* 
Unless  you  can  do  something  to  prevent  this^  and  can 
tftduce  Yoshimutie  to  give  me  time  to  send  down  to  Kit 
to  m^ke  inquiries  about  Ten-ichibo's  real  history,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Shdgun  will  tr^at  this  impostor  as  a 
true  man:  and  in  that  case,  when  the  real  fac^  of  the 
case  are  disclosed,  as  they  most  certainly  will  be,  Yosfai* 
mune  will  deeply  regret  that  he  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  easily  duped.  Though  my  protest  against 
an  immediate  interview  being  arranged  may  cost  me  my 
life,  no  other  course  is  open  to  me  than  to  make  it, 
unless,  indeed,  I  consent  to  violate  my  conscience  and  to 
act  disloyally  to  my  superior  officer." 

The  Mito  baron  had  a  heart  which  promptly  responded 
to  such  noble  sentiments  as  these,  and  he  determined  to 
intercede  with  the  Shogun  on  Tadasuke's  behalf. 

His  intercession  was  successful,  and  the  Shogun  gave 
orders  that  time  for  further  investigation  of  the  case  should 
be  given  prior  to  its  final  settlement. 

Through  assistance  rendered  by  Chunagon,  Tadasuke 
returned  to  his  house.  The  next  day  he  examined  several 
of  Ten-ichibo's  followers,  but  without  discovering  anything 
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that  could  be  used  as  evidence  of  their  master's  imposture. 
He  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  despatch 
messengers  to  Kii  and  wait  quietly  till  they  returned. 
Consequently,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  ill  and  unable  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  Court.* 

Tadasuke  now  called  two  of  his  most  trusted  retainers, 
llirai  Heijiro  and  another,  whose  name  has  not  been 
handed  down,  whom,  after  fully  impressing  with  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  he  bade  go  to  Kii  and  make 
minute  inquiries  into  the  matter.  He  told  them  that  they 
were  to  spare  no  money  either  on  the  road  or  in  collect- 
ing information  at  Hirasawa,  and  that  on  no  account  were 
they  to  be  away  longer  than  ten  days. 

The  two  messengers  set  out,  and,  by  travelling  day 
and  night,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  village  of  Hirasawa, 
in  two  days  and  a  half 

They  made  minute  inquiries,  but  for  some  time  could 
get  no  information  whatever  bearing  on  the  case.  As 
hour  after  hour  passed,  a  feeling  of  despair  began  to 
settle  down  on  their  minds,  and  they  thought  that,  since 
they  never  could  go  back  to  Edo  and  confess  their  failure, 
they  would  have  to  commit  suicide.  But  day  and  night 
they  continued    their   search.     The   Kddenji   cemeteiy  was 

*  The  Shogun   seems    to    have    rescinded    the    order    for  Tadasuke's 
conhnement. 
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examined  in  every  part  in  the  hope  of  findings  some  trace 
of  the  death  of  the  real  son  of  the  Shogun.  At  first  they 
discovered  nothing,  but  one  day  they  came  across  two 
graves  which  hitherto  had  escaped  their  notice.  They 
were  covered  over  with  grass,  and  though  there  was  an 
inscription  on  them,  it  had  become  illegible.  By  examin- 
ing the  temple  records,  however,  the  messengers  found 
out  that  on  the  15th  of  March  of  the  year  Tori,  in  the 
period  of  Hoei,  a  woman  and  her  infant  ^on  had  died  on 
the  same  day  and  had  been  buried  there ;  and  that  an  old 
woman  called  San  had  erected  the  tombstone.  They  in- 
quired about  this  old  woman,  and  were  informed  that  she 
had  burnt  herself  to  death  while  tipsy. 

As  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  child  and  its  mother 
corresponded  with  the  time  at  which  Sawano  had  been 
sent  away  by  the  Shogun,  they  liad  little  doubt  that  the 
remains  which  the  two  neglected  graves  contained,  were 
no  other  than  those  of  Yoshimune's  son  and  his  mother. 
But  they  had  still  to  find  out  who  this  Ten-ichibo  was. 

They  thought  that  the  best  way  of  discovering  who 
had  lived  in  the  village  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  these 
persons,  and  what  had  become  of  this  person  or  persons, 
would  be  to  examine  the  official  register.  On  doing  this, 
they  found  that  there  was  one  Hotaku,  who  had  lived  with 
a  yamabushi  in  a  temple   known   as   the   Kwan-6-in ;  and 
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that,  on  the  priest's  dying  suddenly,  this  individual  had 
set  out  to  go  to  some  other  village,  but  had  been  attacked 
and  killed  by  robbers  on  the  sea-shore  near  at  hand. 
*'  The  articles  that  were  found  scattered  about  on  the 
beach  the  morning  after  the  murder  are  still  with  us," 
said  the  authorities  who  showed  the  register  to  the 
retainers. 

On  the  retainers  asking  to  see  these  things,  a  man 
was  sent  to  a  neighbouring  storehouse  and  the  following 
articles  were  placed  before  the  messengers  : — 

One  cloth. 

One  shirt. 

One  wool-lined  ganrcnt. 

A  basket  hat  with  Hotaku's  name  on  it. 

One  basket. 

A  bamboo  walking-stick. 

These  the  messengers  took.  On  inquiry  they  found 
out  that  there  was  a  man  who  knew  Hotaku,  one — 
Kyusuke.  His  services  they  procured,  and  they  flew  back 
to  Edo  as  fast  as  kago  and  horses  would  carry  them. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

In  the  meantime,  Yoshtmune,  still  being  of  opinion 
that  Ten-ichibo  was  his  real  son,  was  very  anxious  to 
see  him,  and  one  day,  in  the  hearing  of  several  of  his 
associates,  he  gave  a  sigh,  and  said : — "  Is  Ediizen  not 
well  yet?    How  is  Ten-ichibo's  case  going  on?" 

His  attendants  seeing  how  troubled  he  was^  sent  to 
Tadasuke  telling  him  that  he  must  settle  the  case  by  the 
following  morning,  and  that  if  he  could  not  do  this,  he 
was  to  resign  his  position  of  Bugyj  that  same  night. 

Tadasuke  on  hearing  this  said  to  himself:— "It  is 
now  only  seven  days  since  my  messengers  left :  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  they  can  be  back  at  the  earliest 
before  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I  am  told  that  I  had 
better  resign  if  I  cannot  settle  the  case  between  this  and 
to-morrow  morning.  If  I  do  as  they  direct,  whoever  is 
appointed  to  succeed  me  will  be  sure  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  Tcn-ichibo  and  the  Shogun  to-morrow 
morning,  and  so  all  the  labour  that  I  have  expended  on 
the  case  will  be  thrown  away.  No;  rather  than  resign 
I  will  die.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  commit  suicide, 
and  my  son  shall  do  the  same.  Ikfore  I  do  so,  however, 
I  will  write  a  letter  in   which   I    will  declare  it  to  be  my 
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solemn  conviction  at  the  point  of  death  that  Ten-ichibo 
is  an  impostor,  and  I  will  warn  my  successor  not  to 
consent  to  his  having  an  audience  with  the  Shogun.  In 
that  case,  when  they  find  I  have  laid  down  my  life  rather 
than  act  contrary  to  my  convictions,  they  will  not  be  in 
a  hurry  to  arrange  for  the  interview.  And  while  they 
are  considering  what  to  do,  my  messengers  will  arrive, 
and,  unless  1  am  very  much  mistaken,  will  bring  with 
them  conclusive  evidence  of  Ten-ichib6*s  imposture." 

So  that  night  Tadasuke,  after  preparing  the  document 
containing  his  dying  testimony,  called  his  son,  then  only 
eleven  years  old,  and  told  him  to  be  in  readiness  to 
commit  suicide  in  the  morning.  Then,  summoning  one  of 
his  favourite  retainers,  a  man  called  Ikeda  Daisuke,  to  his 
side,  he  addressed  him  as  follows : — 

"  Before  I  die  I  have  a  word  I  wish  to  say  to  you. 
After  I  am  gone  you  and  the  two  faithful  men  who  will 
arrive  from  Kii  are  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  precept 
which  teaches  that  a  faithful  servant  should  not  servo 
two  masters.  Before  three  days  have  elapsed  you  are 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  employment  under  the  new  Bugyo, 
Be  sure  and  acquaint  the  two  men  who  have  gone  to 
Kii  with  this  wish  of  mine." 

Tadasuke  now  called  all  his  followers,  and  exhorted 
them  to  seek    service    under    other    masters    after   his  de- 
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cease.  "Let  cot  my  name  be  disgraced,"  said  bcw  "hy 
yotsr  wandering  about  the  coimtfy  like  men  mho  bave 
no  ties  and  no  responsibilities."  lie  tben  gave  them  eadi 
a  cup  of  saJte  and  solemnly  took  bis  leave  of  tbem. 

Wlien  this  ceremony  was  over,  bis  wife  came  forwaid 
and  said : — "  My  busband's  bavii^  to  lay  down  bis  life 
in  tbis  way  is  nodnng  extraordinary.  Haiing  married  a 
sammrai,  of  cotirse  I  have  ahva>3  anticipated  that  such 
a  thing  as  this  might  happen.  Did  I  choose  to  do  so,  I 
might  fortify  my  mind  and  decide  to  suri-ii'c  my  budand 
and  ray  son,  but  with  those  whom  I  most  lo\'e  m  the 
otlser  world,  what  inducement  would  there  be  for  me  to 
rcmajn  in  this  ?  I  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  to  die  wiih 
tny  hu&band  and    my  son." 

'*  To  be  sure,"  replied  Tadasuke  ;  '*  nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable  than  such  a  request  Then  we  will  all 
di«:  tof^ethcr.  The  lad  shall  disembowel  himself  first,  and 
you  shall  cut  off  hb  head  ;  then  you  shall  cut  your  own 
throat,  and  I  will  cut  off  your  head  ;  after  which  I  will 
di^cr/ibowcl  myself,  and  Daisukc  shall  cut  off  my  head." 

'I  he  necessary  preparations  were  all  made,  and  the 
[f-itiy  solemnly  waited  for  the  day  to  dawn. 

Wh'Mi  the  time  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  dire  re- 
bol'itioii  was  approaching,  and  they  were  all  ready  to 
lay  down  their  lives  in  the  calm  and  ceremonious  manner 
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which  the  custom  of  those  days  prescribed  and  which  was 
looked  on  as  a  sign  of  noble  breeding,  it  was  reported 
that  the  two  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  Kii  had 
arrived. 

In  rushed  those  two  noble  men,  almost  dead  with 
fatigue,  their  persons  bearing  marks  of  the  speed  with 
which  they  had  travelled  :  their  hair  tied  in  knots  behind 
and  allowed  to  hang  uncombed  and  dishevelled  down 
their  backs,  with  tight  belts  round  their  waists  to  hold 
them  together  and  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  tremen- 
dous shaking  of  the  rough  sedan  used  for  rapid  journeys 
in  those  days.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  the  house 
than  with  a  loud  voice  they  exclaimed : — "  Ten-ichibo  is 
an  impostor." 

Tadasuke  was  wild  with  delight.  He  ordered  the 
messengers  to  come  to  him  at  once.  They  were  loath  to 
do  this,  thinking  it  improper  for  them  to  appear  before 
their  master  in  the  plight  they  were  in ;  but  Tadasuke 
insisted,  so  they  came  in,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  all 
that  they  had  discovered. 

Tadasuke  said  that  he  should  no  longer  look  on  the 
two  men  as  his  retainers,  but  as  his  brothers.  He  told 
his  children  that  henceforth  they  were  to  call  each  of  the 
men  by  whose  exertions  their  father's  life  had  been  saved 
uncle. 
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Tadasuke  now  removed  hk  death  robes  mmd  pet 
oo  bif  ordtnafy  court  dress,  and  Ibftlnridi  sent  to  say 
that  he  had  recovered  from  his  fllness  and  was 
to  resume  his  dutseJu  At  the  same  time  he  t 
to  the  Shogun  the  information  which  he  had  obCaincd. 

Yoshimtme^  after  hearing  all  the  partiodars,  said  that 
Tadasuke  was  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the 
way  he  thought  best 

So,  the  same  day,  Tadasuke  sent  a .  messenger  to 
Ten-icbibo,  informing  him  that  he  had  recovered  from  his 
illness  and  that^  after  conferring  with  Matsudaira  Izu-no- 
IC'inii,  lie  had  resolved  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
having;  an  audience  with  the  Shogun.  He  added  that  he 
intended  to  have  delivered  this  message  in  person,  but 
tliat  he  did  not  feel  quite  well  enough  to  undertake  the 
task  :— "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  come  to  my 
houHe,  I  will  instruct  you  in  the  ceremonies  to  be  observ- 
ed at  your  first  interview  with  the  Shogun,  and  afterwards 
will  accompany  you  to  his  palace." 

On  hearing  this,  Ten-ichibo's  joy  knew  no  bounds: 
he  felt  as  elated  as  if  he  were  about  to  ascend  to  the 
third  heaven.  The  next  day  he  put  on  his  very  best 
clothes,  and,  taking  a  number  of  followers  with  him,  went 
in  i^rcal  state  to  the  Mayor's  residence,  which  was  situated 
near  the  Sukiya  Biidge. 
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Tadasuke  had  made  up  his  mind  to  arrest  Ten-ichibo. 
Consequently  he  had  given  orders  beforehand  that  when 
Ten-ichibo  passed  within  the  precincts  of  his  residence,  all 
the  gates  should  be  closed  and  barred  after  him.  At 
the  same  time,  to  allay  suspicion,  the  followers  of  Tada- 
suke were  directed  to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
Ten-ichibo  up  to  the  last. 

On  his  arrival,  Tadasuke  went  out  to  the  front  door 
to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  into  the  guest's  chamber. 
After  he  was  seated,  "  Izu-no-Kami  will  be  here  directly," 
said  Tadasuke,  "  In  the  meanwhile,  please  sit  down  and 
rest  a  little."     Thus  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

Kyusuke  had  previously  been  instructed  to  act  as 
a  waiter,  and,  on  entering  the  room  where  Ten-ichibo 
was  sitting,  to  look  well  at  him  :  if  there  was  no  mistake 
about  his  being  Hotaku,  Kyusuke  was  to  watch  his  cliance 
and  pull  Tadasuke *s  sleeve.  Tadasuke  also  gave  directions 
that  the  articles  which  had  been  brought  from  Kii  should 
be  hung  up  round  the  hall  through  which  Ten-ichibo  was 
to  pass  on  his  way  out  of  the  house. 

As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  complete,  Tada- 
suke went  again  into  the  room  where  Ten-ichibo  was 
sitting  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be  served  up  for  him. 
After  he  had  been  there  some  little  time,  a  messenger 
arrived  from    Matsudaira    to   say    that,    owing    to   his  being 
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obli^^ed  to  attend  to  some  public  business,  he  was  unable 
to  come  to  Tadasuke's  house  to  meet  Ten-ichibo,  and  that, 
at  the  risk  of  bcin^  coubidered  impolite,  he  must  beg 
Ten-ichibo  to  come  to  Tadasuke's  residence  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  lO  o'clock. 

•*  Vou  hear  what  the  messenger  says/*  said  Tadasuke 
to  l)ai/en.  **  Please  to  inform  your  lord  that  we  wish 
him  to  come  again  to-morrow  morning." 

"  As  it  is  official  business,"  remarked  Ten-ichibo, 
"  which  has  prevented  Izu-no-Kami  from  coming,  there  is 
no  help  for  it." 

Ten  ichibo  now  gave  directions  to  his  attendants  to 
pivparo  for  his  ictiini.  Then  .slowly  and  deliberately  he 
u^Sv*  nnd  ilesoendcd  from  the  dais  on  which  he  had  been 
siiiini^  sxnd  gradviAlly  made  iiis  w\iy  towards  the  en- 
lur.KV  hall.  Wliilo  he  was  tloing  this,  K\  usuke  glidcvl 
fvMw.ud  and  pulled    Tadasnke's  sleeve. 

As  Ten -iohibo  api>ri):iched  the  hall,  his  eyes  rested  o-^. 
llu*  .iiluK*^  wlii^-'n  lie  h.ivl  left  on  tlu:  sea-s'nore  at  Mirasawa 
aN  ilu-\-  l\ang  unind  the  entrance.  His  couiitenance 
clian:^*d  *u\^\  he  bov-Mniv:  ghastly  pale.  He  stepped  back 
two  vM    liMv-e  na.-v-  as  tliv^n^^i^   afraid   to  proceed. 

la  the  nuJ.-^l  of  his  enilw  ras>nKMit,  he  heard  Ta<.la- 
su-xv'"-  \<^^v-  ^ts-in  and   K^;:.!  :— "  1  K.:aku,   wait!" 

Ho'..:'.;;    -.w^'    ^:i!'.   trviT.bli  v.;    v.ith   tear. 
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'*  Arrest  him/*  shouted  the  Bugyo ;  and  suddenly  a 
score  of  armed  men  who  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
psrung  out  from  the  place  of  their  concealment,  surround- 
ed the  impostor,  bound  him  and  led  him  away. 

Daizen  saw  in  an  instant  to  what  a  pass  things  had 
come  and  determined  to  sell  his  life  dearly.  He  slashed 
away  right  and  left  at  the  soldiers  who  attempted  to 
arrest  him,  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number  of  them. 
But  at  last,  by  surrounding  him  with  ladders,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  him.* 

Hotaku  saw  that   there    was    no  use  in  attemptingto 
hide  anything,  so  he  confessed  the  whole  of  his  crimes. 

Daizen  at  first  refused  to  make  any  disclosures  what- 
ever, but  after  undergoing  torture,  relented,  and  gave  the 
whole  history  of  his  past  life. 

Hotaku  was  beheaded,  and  his  head  was  exposed  to 
view  in  a  public  place  for  some  days. 

Daizen  and  all  the  impostor's  chief  followers  were 
put  to  death.  Others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  plot 
were  banished. 

Yoshimune  was  very  much  gratified  by  the  pains 
that  Tadasuke  took  to  find  out  the  truth  on  this  occasion. 
**  Had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  intelligence  of  Echizen," 

*  A  clever  device  occasionally   resorted  to  in  ancient  times. 
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said  he,  **  I  should  have  been  deceived  by  this  roj^e. 
and  my  name  would  have  been  dishonoured." 

The  Shogun  ordered  that  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion  Tadasuke's  income  should  be  increased 
from  three  thousand  Jko^u  a  year  to  seven  thousand,  and 
that  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  office  ol  Jisha-Bugyo^ 
or  Governor  of  Temples. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  daring  attempts 
at  imposture  that  Japanese  histoiy  records.  It  was 
fortunate  that  such  a  man  as  Echizen-no-Kami  happened 
to  be  in  office  at  the  time,  or  the  impostor  would  most 
certainly  have  succeeded  in  establishing  his  claim,  and 
perfidy  would  liave  obtained  the  rewards  which  honesty 
alone  merits. 
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THE  MISFORTUNES  OF  A  SMALL  SHOP- 
KEEPER AND  HOW  THEY  ENDED. 


CHAPTER  I. 
T7ARLY  in  the  last  century,  near  Temma-bashi,  Osaka, 
there  lived  a  man  called — Yoichi.  When  he  was 
young,  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  an  Otokodate  ;^  and 
hence  had  the  reputation  of  being  both  chivalrous  and 
benevolent.  In  reality,  however,  he  was  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  He  kept  bad  company  and  spent  his 
time  and  money  in  drinking  and  gambling.  After  a  while 
he  was  banished  for  killing  some  one  in  a  quarrel.  When 
allowed  subsequently  to  return  to  his  native  place,  he 
commenced  to  live  an  irregular  life  again,  which  led  to 
his  becoming  a  pirate. 

In  a  scuffle  on  some  ship  he  received  a  very  bad 
wound,  which  took  a  long  time  to  heal.  When  he 
recovered  he  altered  his  appearance,  and  thought  that  no 

*  Vide  Appendix. 
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one  would    know    who    he  was.       He  pretended    to  be  a 
saulor,  but  carried  on  robbery  all  the  while. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  Dojima,  Osaka,  a  roan 
called — Hikobei,  who  kept  a  shop  in  which  aiticles  for 
women's  toilet,  such  as  mirrors,  combs,  tooth-brushes, 
rouge  and  powder,  etc.,  were  sold.*  Among  Hikobei's 
assistants  there  was  a  man  called — Yashichi,  who  was  the 
nephew  of  Yoichi.  This  Yashichi  had  obtained  employ- 
ment in  the  shop  through  Yoichi's  becoming  surety  for 
him.  When,  therefore,  Yashichi  subsequently  stole  some 
money  and  ran  away,  Hikobei  applied  to  Yoichi  for  the 
money  which  had  been  stolen.  But  Yoichi  obstinately 
refused  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  This  led,  in  a 
way  that  it  does  not  concern  us  to  relate,  to  the  death 
of  both   Yashichi  and  Yoichi. 

Hikobei,  owing  to  his  various  reverses,  got  into  low 
water,  and  had  to  close  his  shop  and  set  out  for  Edo. 
His  wife  and  two  children,  one  aged  nine  and  the  other 
twelve,  were  left  behind  in  a  small  house  which  he  had 
hired  for  them.  It  was  in  the  year  a.d.  1718  that  he 
reached  Edo,  when  0-oka  Tadasuke  Echizen-no-Kami  was 
one  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  city. 

Hikobei  settled  in  a  back  alley  of  Hashimoto-chd, 
and  obtained  a    living  by  carrying  about    various    articks 

*  Called  KoMiimoHcva   in  Japam*** 
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of  women's  toilet  for  sale.  Being  an  Osaka  man,  and 
hence  very  careful  as  to  how  he  used  his  money,*  as 
well  as  diligent  in  his  business,  he  gradually  made  a 
nice  little  sum,  and  was  able  to  forward  remittances  to  his 
family  in  Osaka  from  time  to  time.  He  determined  that 
when  he  had  saved  about  one  hundred  ryo  he  would  go 
back  to  Osaka  agsun. 

After  he  had  been  in  Edo  about  five  years,  he  was 
going  his  rounds  with  his  wares  one  morning,  when 
suddenly  a  heavy  thunder-shower  came  on.  He  took 
refuge  under  the  eaves  of  a  house  in  Bakuro-cho.  While 
he  was  standing  there  a  woman,  who  by  her  looks 
was  about  axty  years  of  age,  came  out  of  the  house 
and  said,  "You  will  get  wet  there,  you  had  better 
come  in." 

Hikobei,  thanking  her,  entered  the  house  and,  after 
some  conversation,  he  sold  her  something.  She  seemed 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  affairs.  Subsequent  to  this 
whenever  Hikobei  had  a  little  leisure,  he  visited  the  old 
woman,  and  gradually  they  got  to  be  so  friendly  that 
she  told  him  everything  that  concerned  her.  It  seemed 
that  she  had  formerly  served  Baron  Satake,  and  had 
reoetyed  from  him  sufficient  money  to  maintain  her  for 
*»a(d  a  nephew  called — Ichirozaemon,  who  kept 
A,  this  reputation  in  olden  times. 
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an  inn  in  Jiakuro-cho.  ilcr  reason  for  not  living  with 
i\ih  nephew  was  tiiat  there  was  too  much  noise  and 
bij'»tle  in  the  house  to  suit  her.  Hikobei,  by  means  of 
the  ohl  woman,  obtained  access  to  this  inn  and  often  sold 
aitich:s  to  tlie  guests.  I  lis  familiarity  with  the  landlord 
jiradually  led  to  his  borrowing  money  from  him.  He 
ofti-n  br>rrowed  some  twenty  or  thirty  ryJ  at  a  time, 
bill  he  invariably  returned  the  same,  and  so  Ichirozaemon 
(iiiiu;  to  think  Ilikobei  was  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  never 
irliisrd  to  accommodate  him  with  what  he  required. 
h  liin)/.;i(inon*.s  aunt  liad  an  cc^ually  high  opinion  of 
I  lil.olni's  honesty  and  was  ready  to  do  anything  for 
him. 

(  )n('  morning;  Ilik{)l)ci  came  to  the  old  woman  and 
tt»M  iu'i  that  there  was  a  valuable  toilet  article  for  sale, 
111!  which  otluMs  li.ul  been  bitlding  ninety  r/."^,  but  which 
Ur  tluiu:;hl  wovlli  a  hundred.  *' bi  fL\ct,  I  have  offered 
llial  anu>\n\t  lor  it."  said  he,  **  and  they  have  agreed  to  let 
nir  ha\i-  it.  1  have  paid  down  ten  ryJ  o(  this  sum,  with 
111,  puMUi'^v'  ol  payiuL;:  ihc  lemaind.er  in  a  da\'  or  two. 
liv.M  )  on."   \\c  askrd,   "lend,   nie  the    ri;:iel\-   ry.' ?'* 

"I  have."  u^plied  li:e  o\i  woman.  **  a  hundred  r/j 
\^}  inc.  but  this  1  haw  decided  to  present  to  the  priest 
of  m\  lemp'ic.  I  ha\e.  liowe\o:."  sl:e  continued,  "some 
\.i*, cable    a: tic'ics    ia     n:y     pv^sses>:o-.":.     wlrich    yoJ     are   at 
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liberty  to  use  as  a  security  if  you  wish.  By  this  means 
you  can  easily  borrow  ninety   ryoJ^ 

Hikobei  took  the  articles  and  asked  the  landlord 
of  his  house, — Hachiemon,  to  borrow  the  money  for  him. 
The  landlord  only  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  fifty  ryo^ 
which  he  handed  to  Hikobei  that  same  evening.  '^  The 
remaining  forty,"  thought  Hikobei,  "  I  can  easily  get. 
So  to-morrow  the  article  will  be  in  my  possession." 

The  same  night  it  happened  that  Ichirozaemon  had 
a  great  many  guests  at  his  inn,  and,  as  he  was  very 
busy,  he  sent  over  to  his  aunt's  house  to  borrow  her 
maid-servant.  .  It  was  very  late  when  the  servant  girl  had 
finished  her  duties  at  the  inn,  so  she  did  not  go  back 
to  her  mistress  till  the  next  morning. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  old  woman  was  not  up,  the  more  so  as  it 
was  a  habit  with  her  to  rise  very  early.  The  doors  were 
all  closed  and  barred.  Thinking  something  was  the 
matter,  she  forced  open  one  of  the  doors,  and  found  the 
old  woman  lying  dead  in  a  pool  of  blood.  She  had 
evidently  been  murdered  during  the  night. 

The  neighbours  were  called  in  and  Ichirozaemon  was 
sent  for.  Ichirozaemon  searched  the  house  to  see  if  there 
was  not  something  gone,  and  he  found  that  the  basket  jn 
which    the    old    woman    kept    her    valuables  •u'as  missing. 
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He  asked  the  servant  whether  any  one  had  come  to  the 
house  the  night  before.  He  was  informed  that  Hikobd 
had  been  there  to  borrow  money,  that  the  things  in  the 
basket  had  been  given  to  him  as  security  wherewith  to 
obtain  the  same  elsewhere,  and  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  old  woman  had  one  hundred  ryo  in  her  posses- 
sion which  she  could  not  lend.*  They  now  looked  for 
the  money,  but  it  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Ichirozaemon 
asked  whether  any  one  but  Hikobei  had  entered  the 
house  during  the  preceding  day ;  and  whether  there  was 
any  one  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  this  money  in 
the  house  but  Hikobei.  And  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  "  Then  there  is  no  doubt,"  said  he,  "  that 
Hikobei  is  the  culprit."  The  murder  was  reported  to 
Tadasuke  and  Hikobei  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 

Hikobei  denied  that  he  had  stolen  the  money  or 
murdered  the  old  woman.  He  confessed  that  he  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  hundred  ryo,  and  acknowledged  that  he 
had  borrowed  money  on  the  security  furnished  by  the  old 
woman. 

Tadasuke  was  not  of  opinion  that  Hikobei  was  guilty, 
but  as  no    satisfactory    evidence    was    forthcoming,    in  ac- 

*   Her   name    is   not   given    in   tlie  original  story.     It  was  a  commoo 
Japanese   practice  in  pre-Meiji   days  to  refer  to  a  woman  only  as  tlic  wife 

of— ^or  as  the  mother  of ,  no  importance  being  attached  to  her  separate 

female  identity.     She  was  merely  an  appendix  or  an  adjunct  to  the  man. 
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cordance  with  the  custom  of  those  days,  he  ordered  him 
to  be  tortured.  When  Hikobei  found  it  hard  to  bear 
the  pain  which  he  was  forced  to  undergo  any  longer,  he 
said  that  he  had  murdered  the  old  woman  and  stolen 
her  money,  though  conscious  all  the  while  that  he  had 
not  been  guilty  of  either  of  these  crimes.  He  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  affix  his  seal  to  a  document  which 
declared  his  guilt. 

As  the  crime  which  he  confessed  to  having  commit- 
ted was  a  very  heinous  one,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded,  to  have  the  skin  of  his  head  removed,  and  to 
have  the  head  exposed  to  public  view. 

In  Fukui-cho,  Asakusa,  there  lived  two  palanquin- 
bearers  called— Gonzo  and — Sukeju.  These  two  men  were 
very  poor,  but  at  the  same  time  very  honest.  The  night 
of  the  murder  they  came  home  from  Azabu  at  a  late 
hour.  When  they  reached  Fukui-cho  and  were  about 
to  enter  their  house,  they  noticed  a  man  engaged  in 
washing  something.  But  as  it  was  a  very  cold  night, 
they  were  anxious*  to  get  into  the  house  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  they  made  no  special  inquiries.  They  knocks 
ed  at  the  gate  which  opened  into  the  little  alley  where 
their  nagaya  was  situated. — Kambei,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  came  out,  and,  as  he  had  been  awakened  out  of 
sleep,    was  in    a    bad    humour.     "You  might  come  home 
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a '  little .  earlier  on  such  a  cold  night,  I  should  thfaik," 
-said  Kambei  to  the  men.  "  It  is  very  troublesome  having 
to  get  up  and  open  the  gate  for  people  in  the  nuddle 
of' the  night  like  this." 

''As  we  are  palanquin-bearers/'  said  one  of  the 
men,  "it  is  impossible  for  us  to  choose  our  time  for 
coming  home.  So  I  hope  you  will  not  be  too  hard 
on  us." 

As  they  went  into  the  house,  they  saw  a  man  called 
— Kantaro  enter  the  nagaya  opposite  to  theirs.  To  him 
Kambei  spoke  in  a  good-tempered  way.  **  Where  has 
Kantard  been  to-night "?  asked  the  landlord  in  a  bright 
cheerful  voice. 

•*  Why  he  grumbles  with  us  and  not  with  Kantaro 
it  is  hard  to  see,"  said  the  bearers  to  each  other.  "  We 
are  poor,  but  we  are  honest,  and  work  hard  to  get  a 
living ;  whereas  this  Kantard  does  nothing  but  gamble 
and  drink.  Why  does  Kambei  treat  him  with  more 
deference  than  he  does  us?  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  hmdlord's  getting  a  present  from  Kantard  every  now 
and  again.  We  will  seek  some  other  quarters  if  this 
ill-tempered  old  fellow  goes  on  as  he  does. — Well,  well! 
as  wc  have  had  a  good  job  to-day,  we  will  comfort 
ourselves  with  a  drink  and  settle  in  for  the  night." 

The   next  morning,  as  it  was  very  cold,    the   bearers 
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said  to  each  other : — **  Let  us  go  and  have  a  hot  bath 
this  morning."  On  the  way,  they  talked  about  what  had 
happened  the  night  before.  "  What  could  that  man  have 
been  doing  whom  we  saw  in  the  street  last  night?"* 
asked  one  of  them.  **  As  Kantard  came  in  at  the  gate 
immediately  after  us,  it  was  no  doubt  he  who  was  there. 
Let  us  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  tub  where  he  was 
washing." 

This  they  did,  and  found  some  blood  marks  on  the 
side  of  the  tub,  which  at  once  aroused  their  suspicions*. 
"  That  fellow  is  always  in  bad  company,"  said  they,  "  no 
doubt  he  has  had  a  quarrel  with  some  one,  and  has  got 
his  sword  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  foe."  While 
thus  conversing  they  reached  the  bath-house. 

Here  they  found  that  the  people  were  all  talking 
about  nothing  eke  but  a  murder  which  had  been  com- 
mitted the  night  before,  and  the  carrying  off  of  a  hundred 
ryo.  When  Gonzo  and  Sukeju  heard  this,  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  a  knowing  way.  And  when  they  got 
outside,  they  said :~"  This  fellow  Kantaro  is  no  doubt 
the  murderer  of  the  old  woman.  We  will  watch  him  ' 
well  to  see  whether  he  spends  much  money  or  not." 

A  few  days  after  the  incidents  related  above,  the 
bearers  heard  that  Hikobei  had  been  accused  and  proved 
guilty  of  the    murder   of   the   old    woman,  and    had    been 
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executed  They  thouglit  this  very  strange,  but  it  was 
J30  cuticem  of  theirs^  so  tliey  kept  their  tlioughts 
tlterr^sckes.  They  had  some  friends  living  in  Hashimoto- 
dio  who  liad  known  Hikobei,  Tliese  friends  said  that  he 
was  a  Very  honest  man  and  not  at  al!  the  kind  of  pci^on 
to  steal  or  to  eommit  murder,  '*  It  is  commonly  re- 
ported^''  they  added^  ''that  it  iiraa  owing  tadier  tmrtitte 
to  which  he  was  subjected  that  I£kobei  <UMifesse4 
to  having  ooibmitted  the  crime  of  which  h^  was 
iKocuscd.*'*  '-'■'■'■'-   ^  lu  '   ' 

In  the  meahwhile  the  bearers  noticed  that  Kantaitd 
was  spending  money  very  fast.  It  was  constantly  re- 
ported that  he  had  obtained  large  sums  by  successful 
gambling.  Kantaro's  landlord  and  the  neighbours  paid 
great  deference  to  him  when  they  saw  how  rich  he  was 
becoming,  but  the  two  bearers  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  coldness  and  watched  his  every  action  whenever 
they  came  into  contact  with  him. 


J 


*  There  were  no  doubt  thousands  of  instances  of  this  kind   in  Japan. 
Torture  was  abolished  early  in  the  Meiji  era. 


CHAPTER    11. 

My  story  now  returns  to  the  family  which  Hikobei 
had  left  in  Osaka.  They  had  constantly  received  letters 
from  Hikobei  to  say  that  he  hoped  soon  to  return  to 
his  .lative  place  and  set  up  in  business  again.  And  }ust 
as  they  were  waiting  longingly  for  the  time  when  they 
should  be  all  united  once  more,  the  news  of  Hikobei's 
arrest,  trial  and  execution  reached  them. 

His  eldest  son,  Hikosaburo,  was  then  about  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Young  though  he  was,  he  determined  to 
go  up  to  Edo  and  procure  some  part  of  his  father's 
remains,  even  supposing  that  he  were  unable  to  obtain 
more  than  a  single  bone. 

With  a  brave  heart  he  set  out  on  foot,  and  trudged 
all  the  way  to  Kawasaki.*  At  this  place  he  asked 
where  the  heads  of  criminals  were  bleached,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  exposed  in  two  places:  one  being 
Kozukahara,  and  the  other  Suzugamori;  but  that  the 
heads  of  criminals  from  the  West  and  South  were  usually 
exposed  in  the  latter  place. 

Hikosaburd  went  to  Suzugamori  at  once.  He  found 
that    it    would    be     impossible    to     remove    his     father's 
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nemains  by  day;  for  a  dooe  watdi  was  kept  over  the 
bones  of  the  dead.  'So  be  detcmuaed  to  try  to  do  it  at 
.night; 

:.,  ;  The  place  was  dreary  and  desolate,  even  in  the  day- 
ftime*  And  at  i^ght  it  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the 
:ghosts  of  the  criminab  whose  bones  were  lying  ipiburied 
•tfiere*  Nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty — nothing  but 
tbc  most  fervent  filial  piety,  could  have  induced  the  lad 
to  go  to  such  a  dreadful  place  at  night  and  alone. 

By  the  light  of  the  stars  he  found  a  spot  wheie 
there  lay  a  large  number  of  dea^  men's  bones  all  in  a 
confused  heap.  Which  among  them  were  his  father's 
Hikosaburo  could  not  possibly  tell.  But  on  thinking  over 
the  matter,  he  remembered  having  heard  .that  if  the 
blood  of  a  child  is  dropped  on  a  parent's  bone,  owing  to  the 
afilnity  between  j>arent  and  child  the  blood  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  bone,  but  that  in  any  other  case  it  will  run  off  with- 
out entering  the  bone.  This  test  he  resolved  to  apply. 
He  cut  his  finger  and  allowed  the  blood  to  drop  on 
several  bones,  but  they  did  not  absorb  it  in  the  least. 
While  thus  engaged  he  saw  a  light  in  the  distance.  "  It 
will  never  do  to  be  caught  here,"  said  he  to  himself,  and 
at  iMice  took  refuge  in  some  grass  that  was  near.  He 
pvMvcived  from  his  place  of  concealment  that  two  men 
were  approaching.     One  was  bearing  an  empty  palanquin 
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and  the  other  carrying  a  lantern.  They  were  convers- 
ing  with    each    other    as    they   went   along  the   road. 

"I  say,  Sukeju,".  said  one  of  them,  "that  man  Hiko- 
bei,  whose  head  was  exposed  here  last  year,  was  cer- 
tainly put  to  death  by  mistake.  It  was  Kantard  who 
killed  the  old  woman.  Were  I  a  relation  of  Hikobei's,  I 
would  make  this  known  far  and  wide ;  but  as  I  am  not 
concerned  in  the  matter  it  is  perhaps  better  that  I  should 
remain  quiet  about  it.  Ah,  poor  soul! — he  wanders  in 
Hades  unable  to  ascend  to  the  Paradise  of  bliss." 

It  was  no  other  than  Gonz5  who  made  these  re- 
marks. He  and  his  companion  were  on  their  way  back 
to  Edo  after  conveying  a  traveller  to  a  place  near. 

Hikosaburo  was  pleased  enough  to  hear  these  words. 
"  God  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  this  man,"  said 
he,  "  I  will  follow  him  up  and  endeavour  to  find  out  from 
him  something  about  my  poor  father." 

Here  Hikosaburo  followed  the  bearers  at  a  little  dis- 
tance all  the  way  to  Edo.  But  as  it  was  very  late  when 
they  reached  the  city,  he  determined  not  to  make  him- 
self known  to  them  till  the  following  day.  So,  since  he 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  place,  and  did  not  know' 
where  to  go,  and  had  little  money  to  spare,  he  lay  down 
on  some  fire-wood  near  the  river  and  slept  till  daylight. 

At   dawn    he    went  to*  tlie  house  Of  the  Beatfers  and 
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informed  them  who  he  was.  On  hearing  that  his  father  had 
been  killed  by  mistake,  Hikosaburo  ssud : — "  As  my  father 
cannot  be  brought  to  life  again,  there  is  nothing  I  can  do 
for  him,  unless  it  be  to  remove  the  disgrace  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name;  and  ///w  I  will  do  by  finding 
out  who  the  real  murderer  was."  He  asked  the  two 
bearers  whether  they  would  not  help  him  to  carry  out 
this  resolve. 

"This  lad,"  said  Gonz5  to  Sukeju,  "has  come  all  the 
way  from  Osaka  to  find  out  something  about  his  father. 
He  is  evidently  a  boy  with  good  feelings.  Shall  we  not 
do  our  best  to  help  him  to  discover  the  real  culprit?" 

Sukeju  fell  in  with  the  proposal  and  the  two  men 
coMinieiiced  to  make  inquiries.  They  went  to  Hashi- 
inoto-cho  and  made  known  to  Ilachiemon,  the  landlord 
of  I  likobci's  house,  their  suspicions  ia  reference  to  Kantard. 

"  Vou  may  be  quite  right  in  thinking  that  Kantard 
was  the  murderer;"  said  Ilachiemon,  "but  you  have 
no  clear  proof  of  tlie  same  ;  and  therefore,  in  bringing 
the  matter  before  the  authorities,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  rommit  ourselves  in  any  way.  I  will  write  a 
Irttor  It)  the  Chief  Magistrate  which  will  bring  the  matter 
up  for  consideration  without  letting  him  know  what  our 
suspicions  arc.  I  le  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"  To  1  lis  ICxcellency  0-oka  Tadasuke,   Echizen-no-Kami. 
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**  Sir, — With  the  greatest  deference  and  respect  I 
venture  to  address  a  letter  to  your  Excellency.  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  sou  of 
Hikobei,  Hikosaburo,  has  come  to  my  house  from  Osaka. 
He  asserts  that  his  father  was  innocent  of  the  guilt 
of  which  he  was  accused  and  for  which  he  was  executed, 
that  his  condemnation  was  owing  to  the  imperfect  way 
in  which  I  represented  his  case  to  the  authorities,  and 
that  therefore  he  looks  upon  me  as  hLs  father's  enemy 
whom  he  ought  to  kill.  With  my  head  he  says  he  will 
comfort  the  departed  spirit  of  his  father.  He  has  come 
all  the  way  from  Osaka  alone  for  this  purpose.  I  have 
told  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  interfere,  in 
any  way  with  the  decision  of  the  Court,  and  that 
therefore  I  am  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  has 
happened.  But  he  acts  like  a  madman  and  will  not 
listen  to  anything  I  say.  On  inquiring  where  he  is  staying 
in  Edo,  I  was  told  that  he  is  not  living  anywhere  here. 
He  seems  to  have  come  straight  to  my  house  from  Osaka. 
As  he  refuses  to  listen  to  anything  I  say,  what  to  do 
with  him  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  place  to  which  I 
can  send  him  in  Edo,  and  I  cannot  prevail  on  him  to  go 
back  to  Osaka.  I  beg  that  your  Excellency  will  kindly 
make  use  of  your  august  power  to  induce  him  to  return 
to  his  native  place. 
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I  liave  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

— Hachiemon." 

Hikosaburd  was  taken,  bound,  to  Tadasuke  with  the 
letter.  Tadasuke  informed  him  that  his  father  having 
committed  tlieft  and  murder  had  been  condemned  to 
death,  but  that  Hachiemon  was  not  responsible  for  the 
course  that  things  had  taken.  "  Your  father  confessed 
his  guilt ;  "  said  Tadasuke.  "  It  is  natural  enough  for 
you  to  wish  to  avenge  his  death  in  some  way  or  other, 
but  as  there  is  no  means  of  doing  this,  you  had  better 
go  quietly  back  to  Osaka." 

Here,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Hikosaburo  assured 
the  Magistrate  that  his  father  was  innocent.  '*  I  know," 
said  he,  "  the  man  who  is  suspected  of  having  committed 
the  murder.  There  arc  two  men  who  can  give  evidence 
on  the  matter."  He  now  gave  the  names  and  the  address 
of  the  two  bearers. 

"  I  admire,"  said  Tadasuke,  **  the  zeal  with  which 
you  espouse  your  father's  cause.  I  will  make  inquiries 
into  the  matter.  In  the  meanwhile  you  shall  be  placed 
in  charge  of  Hachiemon." 

The  next  day  a  summons  from  Tadasuke  reached 
Kambci,  which  ran  as  follows: — "Having  certain  inquiries 
to  make   of  Gonzo  and    Sukeju,    your  tenants,  you   are  to 
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appear  at  this  Court  to-morrow  morning  with  the  two 
men   above   named." 

Kambei,  going  at  once  to  the  two  bearers,  asked  : — 
*'  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  ?  Either  you 
have  been  taking  things  from  some  person  whom  you 
have  been  bearing,  or  you  have  committed  some  other 
outrage ;  for  you  are  summoned  to  the  Court  to-morrow. 
Here's  a  pretty  business  I  There  is  no  knowing  what 
trouble  one  may  get  into  with  bearers  in  the  house  !  ** 

Gonzd  was  incensed  by  this  remark.  **  We  are  poor," 
said  he,  "but  dishonest  we  arc  not;  so  you  need  not 
speak  to  us  in  this  rude  way.  To-morrow  will  show 
whether  we  have  done  anything  wrong  or  not." 

The  next  day  they  went  to  the  Court,  and  Tadasuke 
inquired  where  the  two  men  had  met  Hikosaburo ;  and 
afterwards  by  degrees  elicited  from  them  all  they  knew 
of  the  doings  of  Kantard.  ^ 

After  their  evidence  had  been  given,  "  Please  your 
Excellency,"  said  Kambei,  "not  to  attend  to  anything 
that  these  men  say  about  Kantaro.  He  is  no  such  person 
as  they  represent.     He  is  a  very  hard  working  man." 

"  What  work  does  he  do  ?"  asked  Tadasuke. 

At  first  Kambei  did  not  answer,  but  afterwards  said : 
— "  He  is  a  vegetable  seller." 

**  He    is    nothing    of    the    kind,"    interrupted    Gonz5. 


*  He  spends  all  his  time  in  gambling.  And  why  our 
landlord  is  so  fond  of  him  and  treats  tss  with  n&  con^ 
tempt  we  cannot  telL" 

"  Why  do  you  defend  a  rogue  like  Kantaro?"  asked 
Tadasuke,  raising  his  voice.  "  You  are  no  better  than 
he  and  shall  be  handcuffed." 

Here  he  ordered  handcuffs  to  be  placed  on  Kand>ei» 
and  then  gave  him  permission  to  return  to  his  house. 

Kambei  was  intending  to  relate  all  that  had  bap* 
pened  to  Kantard,  but  when  he  reached  his  house  he 
found  that  the  latter  was  under  arrest  and  had  been 
carried  off  to  prison. 

The  next  day  Kantaro  was  examined.  He  persisted 
in  saying  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged.  So  Tadasuke  sent  for  his  wife  and 
addressed  her  as  follows : — '*  Last  year  you  improved  the 
state  of  your  house  and  purchased  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 
Where  did  you  get  the  money   with  which  to  do  this?" 

"  As  I  am  a  woman/*  replied  the  wife,  "  of  course  I 
know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  my  husband  gets 
his  money/' 

"  It  is  no  use  your  trying  to  hide  things ;  "  rejoined 
Tadasuke;  "for  your  husband  has  already  confessed 
that  the  money  which  you  have  been  using  was  stolen 
from   an  old   woman  whom  he  killed  in  Bakuro*cho.     If 
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you  do  not  confess,  then,  though  you  are  a  woman,  you 
will  be  imprisoned."* 

Kantaro's  wife  now  confessed  that  her  husband  was* 
the  author  of  both  the  theft  and  the  murder. 

Whereupon  Kantard  was  called  and  was  informed 
that  there  was  no  object  in  his  concealing  his  crime  any 
longer,  as  his  wife  had  confessed  it.  *'  If  you  confess." 
said  Tadasuke,  **I  will  spare  your  wife  and  children, 
otherwise  I  cannot  promise  to  do  so.*' 

Kantaro,  thinking  it  was  useless  to  try  and  conceal 
his  guilt  any  longer,  openly  acknowledged  it. 

**  How  did  you  get  to  know  there  was  any  money 
to  be  stolen  ?  "  asked  Tadasuke. 

'*  I  overheard  a  conversation  on  the  subject  between 
Hikobei  aad  the  old  woman  ;  "  replied  Kantard. 

Here  the  usual  document  containing  the  formal  state- 
ment of  his  crime  was  drawn  up  and  Kantaid  affixed 
his  seal  to  it. 

Not  long  after  the  events  recorded  above,  a  sum- 
mons was  issued  commanding  all  those  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  case  which  had  been  tried  to  appear  in 
Court  on  a  certain  day. 

*  A  somewhat  tricky  way  of  eliciting  the  tiutli,  often  resorted  to  by 
Tadasuke  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  certain  person  was  guilty  and  was 
desirous  of  eliciting  the  confession  which  the  Law  required  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  final  sentence. 
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On  the  day  appointed,  Tadasuke  addressed  Ichiro- 
zaemon,  the  owner  of  the  mn  in  Bakuio-chOp  as  follows:— 
"  You  were  very  positive  that  the  author  of  the  murder 
and  the  theft  which  had  been  committed  was  Ilikobci; 
and  owin^  to  wliat  you  said  about  it  Ilikobei  was  tortur- 
ed and  caused  to  confess  that  he  was  guilty  of  these 
crimes.  But  now  another  person  has  made  his  appearance 
who  says  that  it  was  lie  who  killed  the  old  woman  and 
stole  her  money. 

Here  Tadasuke  conmianded  Kantard  to  confess  to 
iLliiruzacmun  what  he  had  done. 

Iciiirozacnion  was  too  much  astonished  to  utter  a 
single   wurd. 

"  Vou  arc  to  be  blamed,"  continued  Tadasuke,  **  for 
suspecting  llikobci  in  the  way  you  did.  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself?  " 

Ichiiozaenion  bowed  his  head  to  the  ground,  but 
made   no    reply. 

"  You  are  still  youn^,"  said  Tadasuke,  turning  to 
Nik(Asabuio,  *' but  your  zeal  in  endeavouring^  to  wipe  off 
the  disgrace  which  was  attached  to  your  father's  name  is 
highly  creditable  to  you." 

'*  Vour  being  moved  by  the  sight  of  such  filial  piety 
as  that  exhibited  by  1  likosabuio,"  observed  Takasuke  to 
Gonzo,    Sukeju,    and    llachiemon,    *'  and    being    willing   to 
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furnish  the    evidence  whereby    the  real    criminal  was   dis- 
covered is  very   praiseworthy." 

"  You;'  observed  Tadasuke  to  Kambci,  "  being  a 
landlord,  are  supposed  to  know  the  characters  of  your 
tenants.  What  business  then  had  you  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  a  thief  and  a  murderer  ?  " 

Kambei  was  silent. 

**  Excuse  me  for  speaking,"  said  Gonzo,  "  but  your 
Excellency  has  just  remaiked  that  Hikobei  wa^  condemned 
owing  to  what  Ichirozaemon  said.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  your  Excellency  is  guided  in  his  decisions  by 
what  those  who  come  here  for  judgment  are  pleased  to 
say.  Ichirozaemon's  asserting  that  Hikobei  was  the  culprit 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  influence  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

Hikosaburo  here  thanked  the  Judge  for  having  made 
it  clear  that  his  father  was  innocent,  and  asked  that  as  a 
favour  his  father's  corpse  might  be  given  to  him. 

'*  If  it  were  one  of  us  who  had  been  the  means  of 
an  innocent  man'$  death,  we  should  certainly  have  been 
punished,"  interposed  Hachiemon,  **  but  as  it  is  an  officer 
of  the  Government  who  has  acted  thus  I  suppose  nothing 
can  be  done." 

"Although,"  added  Gonzo,  addressing  Tadasuke, 
*•  you  are  so  clever  that  it  is  said  that  no  such  Magistrate 
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hai  cviT  gat  on  the  bencbi  yet,  as  tbe  proveii>  has 
'  Kvcti  the  pen  of  Kobo  Daisbt  makes  a  slip  now  anif 
again/  EvicIeiUly  this  Hikobei's  case  is  one  io  which 
your  KKCcHcncy  has  been  deceived-  What  do  you 
pro|iu!ic  tu  do  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Hskobci 
b  iiinoccnt  and  Katitatu  guilty.  Something  else  must 
be  done,"  ^| 

Here  they  began  to  tind  fault  with  tbe  Magistrate 
one  after  another.  ^M 

"  Ik*  silent,   all   of  you/'   shouted  Tadasuke,  ^ 

"  A'tf,"  replied  Gonzo!  "I  will  twi  be  silent  For 
Hiko»aburu*s  sake  the  case  cannot  be  left  like  this. 
Somcthinj;  must  be  done  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that 
hi»  father  was  innocent  of  the  guilt  for  which  he  was 
put  to  death.  Some  compensation  too  ought  to  be 
given  to  Ilikosaburo  for  the  disgrace  that  has  been 
brought  on  his  family  by  the  mistake  which  has  been 
made." 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  Tadasuke;  and  then, 
after  a  pause,  continued  :—"  Well,  keep  quiet  1  I  will 
give  directions  that  a  reward  for  Hikosaburo's  filial  piety 
be   brought." 

Here   orders    were   given   to   an   officer   to   bring  the 

«iid    reward.     The   friends   of  Hikosaburo, ,  a?   well  as  the 

d   himself,   were    all     wondering    what   would   be   forth- 
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coming,  when,  presently,  a  man  was  ushered  into  the 
Court  His  face  was  very  pale,  like  one  who  has  been 
kept  in   close  confinement  for  a   long   time. 

"  This,'*  said  Tadasuke,  pointing  to  the  man,  "  is 
the    reward   that   I  give   Hikosaburo.     Look  well  at  him" 

They  looked,  and  found  that  it  was  no  other  than 
Hikobei  himself. 

Here  Hikosaburo,  forgetting  in  whose  presence  he 
was,  sprang  forward,  and,  leaping  over  the  space  which 
lay  between  him  and  his  father,  was  soon  at  his  side 
weeping  tears  of  joy,  and  grasping  his  father's  hand  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  his  very  self  and  not  a  ghost  that 
he   saw. 

Tadasuke  now  informed  them  all  tliat  by  Hikobei's 
words  and  manner  he^  perceived  that  he  was  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  commit  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
accused,  so  he  determined  to  keep  him  alive  pending 
the  discovery  of  the  real  murderer.  *'  The  head  which 
was  exposed,"  said  Tadasuke,  *'  had  the  skin  of  the 
face  removed  so  that  it  should  not  be  identified.  It 
was  the  head  of  another  criminal.  And  now,  as  through 
the  exertions  of  Gonzo  and  Sukeju  the  real  murderer 
has  been  found,  I  restore  Hikobei  to  his  family.  Do 
not  think  that  I  am  at  all  annoyed  by  what  has  been 
said   to  me   by    these    two    bearers    or    by   Hachiemon. 
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I   am  glad  that  the  town  contains  such  honest,  outspoken 
people   as   these." 

Tadasuke  here  ordered  Ichirozaemon,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  having  falsely  accused  Hikobei  and  in  lieu 
of  the  money  which  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Govern- 
ment when  Ilikobci  was  arrested,  to  pay  him  the  sum 
of  fifty   ryj. 

Kantaro  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded  and  to 
have  his  head  exposed  after  death;  his  wife  and  children 
to  have  their  property  confiscated  and  to  be  banished 
from    the    city. 

Kambci's  proper t)-  was  also  confiscated  and  he  too  was 
banislicd  from  the  town.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  noted 
cases  tried  In'  Tadasuke,  wliich  is  related  at  considerable 
Icngtii  in  the  pa.i^es  of  the  O-oka  Meiyo  Seidun^^  and 
whicji   as  a  sUige-pla\'  lias  always  been  highly    poi)ular. 

♦   Vii!«:  snpr;i,  [>  73. 
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The  OtokodaU  or  Kyokaku   \f^  ^ 

T^HIS  term  is  the  Japanese  equivalent  of  the  H^, 
jen-chieh  of  China.  In  China  the  origin  of  these 
stalwarts*  is  traced  back  to  a  passage  in  the  £  |£, 
Shi'chU  which  affirms  that  when  men  who  trust  each 
other  implicity  combine  their  strength  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  they  will  prove  to  be  irre- 
sistible. Many  are  the  deeds  of  chivalry  related  in  Chinese 
annals  that  are  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
fen-chieh.  But  with  these  we  are  not  concerned.  In 
Japan  these  self-appointed  redressers  of  human  wrongs 
first  figure  prominently  in  history  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Tokugawa  age ;  though  under  another  name  thfey 
existed    previously.       The    term     otokodate    comes    from 

*  I  have  adopted  this  term  as  perhaps  the  nearest  English  equival- 
ent we  have  to  the  Japanese  dokodate,  who  above  all  things  gloried  in 
his  physical  strength.  In  the  United  States  the  noun  "  stalwart "  was 
first  employed  by  Blaine  in  1877  to  designate  a  certain  class  of  Re- 
publican politicians.  The  word  was  used  in  the  Academy ,  Jan.  3rd,  1891, 
io  the  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  it  in  this  appendix,  as  may  b« 
seen  by  the  following  quotation.  **  His  opinion  is  not  favourable.  Emin's 
stalwarts,  whose  praises  had  been  so  loudly  trumpeted  in  Europe,  proving 
\o  be  for  the  most  part  brutal  ruffians  and  abject,  cravens  in  the  presence 
of  danger." 
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^tok&  wo  takru^  acting  the  man,  against  oppressors  of 
the  weak.  It  \s  used  synonymously  with  Ed0kk&^  thus 
showing  that  the  otakodate^  strictly  so  called,  first  came 
into  existence  in  the  Shogun's  capital.  They  were  a 
product  of  the  state  of  society  wliich  existed  in  the  earty 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  represented  an 
Attempt    oTi  tlie    part    of    the    oiiprc:<5sed    classes  tp  defend 

tjbeinselvn  ggamst  ^  profeiUQiial  ifarriora»:  that  u^  an 
i^fz^  to  meet  for^  vi1&  fbroot  Tbe  ^mmml  dl  ttMi^ 
liajni  cE^rri^dl  l^gsp  wiA  #  }%h  baadt  ac^ng  on  tbe 
princifde  ,  that   nught  is  right     Though  leyasu  succeeded 

in  crushing  the  spirit  out  of  many  of  the  daimyo  by  the 
restrictions  to  which  he  subjected  them,  their  followers 
still  retained  their  swash-buckler  ways.  Many  virere  the 
disturbances  that  occurred  among  the  katamoto.*  Their 
demeanour  to  the  lower  orders  was  that  of  superiors  to 
inferiors  and  was  marked  by  violence  and  injustice.  The 
main  object  of  the  otokodaU  at  first  was  to  right  certain 
wrongs  from  which  the  lower  orders  and  trades-people 
especially  suffered  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
frequently  went  beyond  the  samurai  in  unreasonableness 
of  conduct  and  eccentricity.  They  were  a  queer  mixture 
good  and  evil.     As  an  order  they  quickly  degenerated. 


*  For  an  account   of  these   warriors   vide  Appendix  to   Tale  VH   in 
▼olame. 
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but  down    even   to    the    Meiji    era    there   were  individual 
otokodate  who  won  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  society. 

The  mental  qualities  and  general  character  of  the 
otokodate  or  Edokko  may  be  thus  summarized  :  He  delight- 
ed in  psysical  strength  and  in  its  exercise  in  defence  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed  or  in  redressing  the  grievances 
of  peace-loving  citizens.  Once  having  decided  on  a 
course,  the  otokodate  objected  to  give  way  to  anybody 
or  anything,  even  though  his  action  might  mean  death 
to  himself.  His  strength  of  will  was  astonishing.  To 
him  no  shame  was  so  great  as  the  shame  of  defeat  or 
failure  to  fulfil  a  purpose,  whether  that  purpose  was 
great  or  small.  He  was  averse  to  uttering  falsehoods 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  and  was  an  advocate  of 
candour  and  outspokenness  on  all  occasions.  When  once 
embarked  on  an  enterprise,  the  amount  of  hardship  he  was 
prepared  to  undergo  was  marvellous.  But  he  made  no 
distinction  between  great  things  and  small,  between  worthy 
objects  and  unworthy  ones,  therefore  he  soon  became  a 
veritable  pest  to  society,  with  his  bc>astful  language,  his 
extreme  violence  and  quarrelsome  ways.  The  term  Edokko 
is  now  too  often  used  as  an  epithet  of  reproach,  and  such 
lines  as: — Edokko  wa  go-gwatsu  no  koi  no  fuki-nagashi\ 
kuchi'Saki  bakari,  harawata  wa  nashi ;  **  The  Edoites  are 
like  the  carp    which    in    the    month    of   May    are  carried 
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the  ^reani    by  tbe   fofce  of  tbe    wind  i  all  fnoutht 

I  gCKxi  inside,**   well  express   the  contempt  In 

these    stalwarts    are    held    by    the    genetal    public* 

y  make  a  boast    of   being    spendlhiifts^   getting  rid  U 

t  day's    earnings  within   the  6^y^^aig0shi  n&  sent  w§ 

iJkawasu  ;   **  To  use   no  money   earned  tbe  day  before*" 

V  saying  of  theirs    expresses    the  same   sendmenL 

n^   nmare-s&kmtai^   kura  mo  $aU ;    "The    E<loitc 

iccomcs  rich  enough  to  erect  a  godown  went  wrong 

h   [was  not  born  a  true  Edoitel-"      They  preach  a 

lei  of  improvidence,  which  seems  to  find   a    response 

not  only    in    the  minds   of   the   lower   classes   but  in  the 

sentiments     of    certain    highly    educated    men.      The    late 

Mr.  Fukuchi  Genichiro,  a  very  eminent  journalist,  was  one 

of   the    latter.       Mr.    Toyabe    Shuntei    describes    him   in 

the  Taiyo  thus  : — Edokko  kishitsu  de,  yoigoshi  no  shimpai 

nado  ni  kuttaku  suru  lid  de  nai ;  "  He  had  the  true  spirit 

of  an  Edoite ;    he  was  not    one  to    concern  himself  about 

the  morrow." 

On  the  unruliness  and    eccentricities  of  the   otokodaU 

much  has  been  written.     Some  of  them  were  in  the  habit 

going  to  an  inn,  with  swords  in  their  belts,  eating  and 

nking  whatever   they  could  lay   hands  on,   and  leaving 

thout  paying  or  giving  a  promise  of  subsequent  payment, 

they  had  no  money,  or  throwing  a  handful  of  coins 


t 
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at  the  innkeeper  when  they  had  any,  scorning  the  notion 
of  taking  change  and  threatening  the  man  with  instant 
death  who  dared  to  insult  them  by  oflfering  it.  The  surs 
they  put  on  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  valued  the  obeisance 
and  cringing  servility  of  the  lower  orders  more  than  their 
own  lives.  In  order  to  harden  themselves,  they  purpose- 
ly partook  of  the  most  unsavoury  dishes.  Among  these 
were  mole-soup,  minced  pickled  frogs,  chopped  salted 
worms,  centipede  soup  and  grilled  rats.  In  summer  they 
would  close  up  their  rooms,  put  on  wool-lined  garments, 
sit  beside  large  charcoal  fires  and  eat  hot  things.  In 
winter  they  went  about  in  their  summer  clothes  and  threw 
open  their  houses.  Their  affectations  were  numerous. 
They  objected  to  pronounce  long  words  or  utter  tedious 
phrases.  So  natnida,  tears,  became  in  their  moutlis  «/i^/ 
koto  dt  aru,  koto  de  or  konda ;  duchi-kakeru,  bukkaketu ; 
herabovie-shakai^  beramme-shakau 

In  the  time  of  Tokugawa  Tsunayoshi,  on  August  8th, 
1 687,  an  order  was  issued  suppressing  the  otokodate.  Both 
samurai  and  plebeians  were  forbidden  to  play  the  roU 
of  stalwarts  under  penalty  of  death.  In  one  month  some 
200  otokodate  were  arrested  for  disobeying  this  order, 
37  of  whom  were  beheaded.  But  this  persecution  of  the 
order  did  not  last  long.  Tsunayoshi  lost  interest  in 
political  affairs  and    nobody  took    the  trouble  to  suppress 
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He  respects  his  superiors.  He  is  specially  kind  to  the 
old.  He  treats  upright  men  in  a  very  superior  manner. 
No  task  appears  to  baffle  him.  He  will  attempt  what 
others  have  declared  to  be  impossible  of  attainment.  To 
an  enemy  he  shows  no  leniency  and  gives  no  quarter." 

In  the  Edo-masago  (JX  J^  Jt  ®)  we  read  that  one  of 
the  chief  objects  in  the  establishment  of  the  otokodaU  order 
was  the  preservation  in  time  of  peace  of  the  manly 
qualities  of  the  samurai  class.  The  otokodate  were  fond 
of  white  sword  hilts,  and  hence  a  band  of  these  stalwarts 
received  the  name  of  the  Shira-tsuka-gumi.  Three  famous 
hatamoio,  Mizuno  Jurozaemon,  Ikeda  Kambei  and  Kondo 
Noboru  were  all  otokodate.  Bands  of  otokodate  were 
known  under  many  names.  There  was  the  Daisho  no 
Jingi-gumi,  whose  headquarters  were  in  Oka-machi, 
Shitaya,  and  the  Token-gumi,  and  a  number  of  other 
bands ;  some  of  them  consisting  of  60  or  70  members  and 
others  of  only  14  or  15.  The  otokodate  were  fond  of  long 
swords  and  daggers,  but  wore  short  coats  reaching  to  the 
knees  only,  like  the  Scotch  Highland  costume.  Their 
sleeves  did  not  extend  beyond  the  elbows.  Their  daggers 
were  over  2  feet  in  length.  The  otokodate  eventually  be- 
came so  troublesome  that  low-rank  hatamoto  (those  receiv- 
ing under  1,000  koku)  were  commanded  by  the  Sh5gun  to 
keep  them  in  order.    These  hatamoto  at  one  time  went  about 


rm 


vtth  big  dobs,  whidb  thcjr  flourislied  vigorously,  and 
so  were  known  as  ^/mri^  a  word  that  was  used  in 
a  double  sense  as  sdck-flourishers  and  mosquito-Iarvn, 
It  happened  once  that  in  an  affray  between  the  Konya-cho 
QtaJtodate  and  the  katamola,  the  latter  got  a  fearful  mauling, 
and  so  the  victorious  band  received  the  name  of  the 
KiHgy0-gMmi^  the  goId-6sh  bemd,  since  bofuri^  mosquito- 
larvte  are  devoured  by  gold-&h. 

It  happened  shortly  after  this  that  a  very  powerful 
man  called  Nakayama  Kageyu  was  created  a  Jozoku-bugyb 
(Controller  of  Highwaymen)  and  he  made  great  raids  on 
the  otokodate^  killing  a  number  of  them." 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  oiokodate  was  a  man  who 
was  killcil  by  the  famous  hatajnoto  oiokodate  Mizur.o 
Jiiiozaemon  on  April  13th,  1651,  at  the  age  of  36.  He 
was  known  as  Ikm/.ui-in  Chobei,  being  a  son  of  the  gate- 
keeper of  a  temple  called  the  Banzui-in,  in  Asakusa.  His 
wonderful  bodily  strength  and  his  sharpness  of  wits  develop- 
ed very  early,  and  he  began  as  a  mere  lad  to  study 
fencing  and  that  form  of  wrestling  known  2&  jujutsu*  and 
in  l^oth  arts  he  soon  became  wonderfully  proficient  The 
stalwarts  of  this  period  were  a  gambling  set,  and  Chobei 
enjoyed  this  pastime  as  much  as  anybody  and,  at  the  age 


Vide  the  introduction  to  Tale  III,  p  16,  et  seq. 
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of  25,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Bakuchi-uchi 
no  oyakata  (Head  of  Gamblers).  These  were  days  when 
the  Otokodate  rage  was  at  its  height.  There  were  bands 
composed  of  plebeian  roughs,  bands  composed  of 
samurai  and  bands  composed  of  townsmen  {inachi-yakko). 
There  was  the  Roppa-gumi,  the  Daijingi-gumi  and  the 
Shojingi-gumi,  and  then  there  was  the  famons  hatavioto 
band  led  by  Mizuno  Jurozaemon,  called  the  Shira-tsuka- 
gumi.  Ch5bei  was  at  the  head  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Asakusa-gumi,  having  under  him  about  100  picked  stalwarts, 
among  whom  Token  Gombei,  Hanaregoma  Yoshiro  and 
Satsuma  Gengord  were  the  most  noted.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  otokodate  living  who  was  a  match  for  Chobei.  His 
great  rival  was  the  head  of  the  hatamoto  stalwarts,  Mizuno 
Jurozaemon  (1,500  koku),  who  was  backed  by  powerful 
followers,  Sakabe  Sanjuro  (5,000  koku),  Kagatsume  Kai- 
no-Kami  (5,000  koku),  and  some  others.  This  band, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  assumed  a  title  imply- 
ing that  they  were  backed  by  the  Shogun  (Kubo  no 
Shiri-oshi*)  were  a  more  lawless  and  a  more  rowdy  set 
than  those  composing  Chobei's  band.  Between  the  two 
bands  the  citizens  of  Edo  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it. 
Conflicts    were    of   daily   occurrence.      Mizuno    was  very 

♦  Ushfyo  de  Kubd  ga  tasuktrHi 
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anxious  to  cmsh  his  rivaL  He  first  thought  of  putdng 
him  to  shame  in  an  open  mamier,  but  he  discovered  that 
he  was  no  match  for  Chobei  in  fighting.  They  crossed 
each  others  path  one  day  at  Shiba.  The  circumstances 
were  these.  A  number  of  Mizuno*s  men  had  defeated  a 
band  of  machi-yakko^  when  Chobei  and  his  men  arrived 
on  the  scene.  Chobei  rushed  at  Mizuno's  men  and, 
seizing  them  one  after  the  other,  hurled  them  to  the 
ground  in  such  a  terribly  alarming  manner  that  Mizuno 
was  utteriy  cowed  by  the  sight  and  stealthily  made 
off  without  striking  a  blow.  The  report  of  this  affeir 
5JvK>n  spread  all  over  Edo  and  consequenty  Mizuno  was 
sncor«.\i  at  as  he  parsed  through  the  streets.  When 
this  result  of  his  action  was  reported  to  Chobei,  the 
noble  generosity  of  his  nature  at  once  asserted  itself, 
and  he  spoke  thus  to  his  followers : — "  What  I  did  at 
Shi!M  \w\s  only  done  with  the  object  oi  putting  a  stop  to 
the  violent  ways  of  Mi*!uno's  band.  I  should  be  sorry 
invloed  if  on  account  of  the  dis^ara^^ing  report  that  is  going 
al^out  an  illustrious  haUiwotSs  income  were  cut  down. 
bv>  when  you  hear  people  talking  about  this,  just  say,  will 
you.  that  they  have  L:ot  hold  of  the  wrong  story,  that  it 
was  svunedixly  else  whom  we  drubbed  on  that  occasion." 
l^ut  Mi.'.unos  chagrin  was  i::reat,  and  he  determined 
to  take  the  life    of  his    foe  by    some    stratagem  or  other. 
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He  sent  a  messenger  to  Chobci,  instructing  him  to  praise 
the  prowess  and  strength  of  the  great  otokodate  and  to 
say  that  Mizuno's  admiration  for  his  gallantry  was  so 
great  that  he  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him. 
Would  not  Chobei  come  over  and  dine  with  the  head  of 
the  Shiratsuka-gumi  ?  Against  the  advice  of  all  his 
followers,  Chobei  accepted  the  invitation.  He  was  urged 
at  any  rate  to  go  attended.  But  he  said  that  this  would 
look  cowardly.  He  knew  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
but  he  would  take  his  chance  and  go  alone.  After  being 
handsomely  entertained,  he  was  asked  to  take  a  bath, 
the  intention  evidently  being  to  attack  him  when  in  the 
bath  with  no  means  of  defending  himself.  But  he  declined. 
Whereupon  one  of  Mizuno's  men  threw  a  hot  sake-choshi^ 
at  his  head,  striking  him  in  the  forehead.  This  enraged 
Chobei.  He  instantly  drew  his  sword  and  cut  down  three 
men  in  a  few  seconds,  and  would  have  been  a  match  for 
half  a  dozen  more  had  he  not  fallen  a  victim  to  Mizuno's 
base  treachery.  When  Chobei  was  holding  his  own 
magnificently  against  his  foes,  with  his  back  to  a  sliding 
screen  {Jusuma)\  Mizuno  suddenly  drew  aside  the  screen 
and  thrust  his  sword  into  Chdbei's  back  before  the  latter  was 
aware  of  his  danger.     He  was  then  attacked  on  all   sides 

*  A  metal  vessel  from  which  sake  is  poured  into  drinking  cups. 
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nncl  killed  on  the  spot.  Thus  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
died  the  greatest  of  all  the  otakadaie  whose  names  have 
€omc  down  to  us,  leaviug  behind  him  a  reputation  for 
biagnaniniit>%  kindness  and  noble  feeling,  and  a  number 
of  daruig  disciples^  bent  on  avenging  his  death. 

Mij;uno  Jurozaemon,  the  founder  and  the  head  of 
the  Shiratsuka-gumi  otokodate  was  the  son  of  Mizuno 
Settsu-0O-Kami,  As  a  lad  he  was  self-wiQcd  and  quarrel- 
some. His  young  imagination  was  fired  by  the  talcs  of 
bloodshed  and  bitter  strife  recounted  by  his  father  and  the 
warriors  who  associated  with  him.  With  his  strength  and 
years  his  love  of  violence  increased.  His  chief  merits 
if  merit  it  can  be  called,  seems  to  have  been  the  practis- 
ing of  all  the  austerities  of  otokodate  in  the  matter  of 
food,  clothing  and  domicile.  But  he  and  his  band  acted 
in  a  most  lawless  manner,  attacking  peaceable  citizens  on 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  only  wonder  is  that  as  a 
hatamoto  he  was  allowed  so  much  liberty  prior  to  his 
attack  on  Chobd.  In  killing  this  idol  of  the  Exlo 
community  ^Tizuno  sealed  his  own  fate.  Chobei's  disciples 
were  constantly  on*  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  to 
take  the  head  of  their  master'  murderer.  For  over  a 
month  Mizuno  never  ventured  to  leave  his  house.  But  on 
^e  SSth  day   after  the    death  of  Chobei   he  went  to  the 


\ 
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Yoshiwara*  on  horseback,  with  a  number  of  followers. 
He  spent  the  night  there.  In  the  morning  while  on  his 
way  back  to  his  house  he  was  attacked  by  Token  Gombei, 
one  of  Chobei's  disciples,  and  ten  of  his  followers.  Mizuno 
escaped,  but  all  his  attendants  were  severely  punished. 
They  returned  home  earless  and  noseless  and  covered  with 
wounds.  The  news  of  Mizuno's  ignominious  flight  and 
his  previous  mean  treachery  towards  Chobei  reached  the 
Shogun's  ears  and  Mizuno  was  ordered  to  commit  sufcide, 
and  his  followers  were  all  banished. 

Subsequent  to  this  the  bands  of  otokodate  known  as 
machi-yakko  were  exterminated  in  the  most  horribly  cruel 
manner  by  the  above-mentioned  Nakagawa  Kageyu. 
They  were  first  arrested  by  the  hundred,  simply  on 
suspicion,  many  of  the  suspects  were  not  otokodate  at  all. 
But  they  were  all  tortured,  and  many  were  subsequent- 
ly executed. 

It  is  related  that  a  very  noted  otokodate  called 
Kinkamban  Jinkuro,  during  the  Horeki  era  (1751  — 1764) 
was  once  appealed  to  by  a  robber  who  had  been  arrested 
by  the  authorities  for  theft.  The  robber  said  that  he  had 
a  mother  entirely    dependent    on  him    and  that  his  arrest 

*  The  part  of  the  city  where  most  of  the  houses  of  ill-fame  are 
situated.  For  a  history  of  piostitution  in  Japan,  vide  Dc  Becker's 
NighfUss  City. 
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would  leave  her  without  means  of  support.  Touched  by 
the  stor>%  Jinkuro  not  only  released  the  burglar^  but  gave 
him  30  ry3  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Jmkuro  then  confcs^sed 
what  he  had  done  to  the  authorities  and  went  to  prison 
in  the  robber's  stead.  Subsequently  the  latter  turned  up 
and  pleaded  for  the  release  of  Jinkuro,  offering  to  go  to 
gaol  in  his  stead.  But  Jmkuro  was  of  no  mind  to  accept  ■ 
the  offer-  He  told  the  officers  in  charge  of  Km  that 
his  reputation  as  an  otakadate  would  suffer  were  he  not 
to  bear  without  a  murmur  all  the  trouble  tliat  his  kindness 
te  a  filial-minded  robber  involved.  So  he  served  out  his 
ser.tence,  and  when  discharged  went  to  his  home  with  the 
glad  heart  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  that  he  has 
acted   generously. 
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YII. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  RIGHT  OVER  MIGHT. 


CHAPTER     I. 

TN  the  time  of  Tokugawa  leraitsu,  anrong  the  councillors 

of  the  Tsugaru  Baron,  Etchu-no-Kami,  there  was  a 
man  called  Matsumae  Gorozaemon.  Gorozaemon  had  a 
son  called  Gorobei,  who,  being  an  only  child,  was  very 
much  petted  by  his  parents. 

While  the  boy  was  still  young  his  mother  died,  and 
his  father  soon  after  married  another  woman.  This 
woman,  whose  name  was  Nao,  had  a  daughter  by  a 
previous  husband,  whom  she  brought  with  her  to  live  in 
Gorozaemon's  house. 

When  her  own  child  grew  big,  she  treated  Gorobei 
very  cruelly.  Gorozaemon,  seeing  this,  kept  thinking 
how  bad  it  would  be  for  his  son  after  his  (Gorozaemon's) 
death,  with  such  an  unkind  woman  as  a  step-mother. 

When  the  boy  had  grown  up  his  father  was  taken 
ill.  Among  Gorozaemon's  servants  there  was  a  man 
called  Kisaki  Bumbei.      Bumbei    was   honest    and  faithful. 
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Much  concerned  about  his  master's  state  of  health,  he 
came  to  inquire  after  him  from  time  to  time.  One  day, 
when  Humbei  had  finished  his  usual  inquiries,  Gorozaemon 
lold  him  of  his  apprehensions  in  reference  to  his  wife's 
conduct  after  his  death,  and  requested  him  to  do  his  best 
lo  help  his  son  Gorobei  to  obtain    what  was  his  due, 

"  This  duty  I  will  undertake/*  replied  Bumbei,  **and 
will  perform  even  though  it  may  cost  me  my  life.  But 
it  is  a  delicate  matter ;  concerning  as  it  does  members 
ol  your  family.  I  should  like  to  have  something  in 
writing  to  show  that  I  am  intrusted  with  power  to  act 
on  your  luhalf.'* 

Vhc  folio wini;  docuinont  was  then  drawn  up  and 
iMuiivvl  to   ImmiiIkm  : — 

*•  Know  all  Men  by  these  Trcscnts  that  I,  Matsumac 
iixMo  MOiuiMi,  of  Tsiii^aiii.  Milieu,  do  hereby  make  it  known 
\\u\\  1  luve  seiious  dv»uhts  \\  "ret'.ier  my  wife  Xao,  owing 
lo  r.\.-  |vi\ei>-.iy  v^f  hcv  ir.iiia.  will  nuke  my  son  Gorobei 
'.I'.v-  I'.vii  to  nu-  e>:.ites.  1  *.Io  :i:erefore  empower  Kisaki 
r^.."',^>'i  ;.'  .i -:  v^u  ir.N-  Iv:\.vl!".  .r.iJ,  do  cl:arge  him  to  see 
■..'  ■'.  ;■*..;:  :*.>>  -v^.i  ;>  /.x^:  -.oM^o.;  of  'a:u:  is  bequeathed 
:o  :-.:^\  W  Iv:^  ;lu^  s.ii.l  N.w^s  .l.i;:^:::er  :<  married,  it 
is  !»\\  \\>:\  :'m:  .;  vI.^atv  o:  .l  :1^^;:>a::.:  rjrP  ^  ij;ve:i 
U*  hx'  l'>e>.^  ;-.^v^  ••\;::.^.s  1  ..•.:..:>:  :.^  tl:e  said  K'<.\ki 
Iv— ;v-'.     ; :.'    -  \v  .-.  ;\     '....<    :""  .:    :':■.-    b.-    attended  tv^ 
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with  scrupulousness.  In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said 
Matsumae  Gorozaemon,  of  Tsugaru,  Mutsu,  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  the — day  of  the — month  of  the — 
year  of  Kwanei "   (1634- 1644). 

This  document  Bumbei  took  and  solemnly  promised 
to   carry    out. 

Not  long  after  this  Gorozaemon  died.  And,  as  he 
liad  anticipated,  soon  after  his  decease  Nao  commenced 
to  persecute  her  step-son.  She  dismissed  Bumbei  from 
her  service ;  and  then  represented  to  the  local  authori- 
ties that  Gorobel  had  acted  in  a  most  unfilial  manner 
towards  her.  Through  bribery  she  succeeded  in  inducing 
the   local    officers   to  order  his  expulsion  from  her  house. 

Gorobei  went  to  Edo.  He  set  up  a  rice  shop  in 
Kuramae,  Asakusa.  The  dealings  of  the  ordinary  Edo 
shopkeepers  of  that  time  were  full  of  tricks  of  tlie  trade, 
but  Gorobei  acted  in  an  honest  way,  which  gave  him 
a  good  reputation  among  his  customers.  These  recom- 
mended others  to  go  to  his  shop,  so  that  by  degrees 
Gorobei  made  money  and  was  able  to  marry.  After 
while   a   son  was   bom   to  him,  whom  he  named  Gosuke 

One  day  Gorobei  said  to  himself: — *'Alas!  I  have 
gone  down  in  the  world.  Born  the  son  of  a  councillor, 
I  am  not  pursuing  the  kind  of  life  my  father  would 
liave    wished   had  he  been  alive,  but  there  is  no   help  for 
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1    must    i^Q    on    ns   I    am   for  the    present.      I    should 
Bkc,  however,  to  bring  my  son  up  to  be  a  brave  smnmrai^  ^ 
ind   to    rtitiiev^c   by    means  of    him    the    honour  whic 
baive  had  the  inisfortune  to  ,  lose." 

VHe  prepared  thereforejat  the  bade  of  Kis"  tense  s 
fencing  yard,  in  which  he  gave  his  son  and  afe}r 
lads:  in^niction  in  fencing  dajr  by;  day* 
'  «  Not  fsLT  from  GorobeTs  hoilse  tiier^  liveUa 
m^kf^  called  Naito  ToemoiK,  who  also  ^g»re :  leasom  ill 
fendng.  Among  his:  pii{»ls  there  were  two.  yonfliB  odHbd 
Fiqita  Takumi  and  Kond5  Tanomo.  When  'tii^  lieaid 
that  Gorobei  was  teaching  fencing  so  near  their  master's 
fencing   yard   they   were   very  angry. 

"  Not  far  from  here,"  said  one  of  these  youths  to 
Toemon,  one  day,  "  there  is  a  shopkeeper  who  has  the 
impudence  to  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  fencing. 
What  fun  it  would  be  to  bring  the  fellow  here  and  have 
a  turn  with  him !  Of  course  he  cannot  fence,  towiismanf 
that   he    is." 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  you  to  talk  in  that  way," 
replied   Toemon.      **  In   a   great  place   like   Edo   there   is 


*  For  a  sh»»rl    account  of  these  vassals  of  the    Tokogawa  Shogans 
p  Appendix. 

t  The  term  is   used   in   a   superciUoos   sense  tp    indicate  a  business 
rho  is    unacquainted  with  military  art — a  mere  ordioary  ctttxett  is 
lie  mcanin*:  c^^nveye-A. 
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no  saying  who  is  who.  Suppose  the  man  is  a  better 
fencer  than  either  of  you,  and  you'  get  beaten  J  what 
then?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  an  ordinary  towns-^ 
man,  then  you  will  of  course  conle  off  victors.  But  what 
credit  is  there  in  beating  a  man  who  cannot  fence  at  all  ?  " 

The  two  wild  young  fellows  paid  jio  attention  to  this 
advice  of  their  teacher.  "It  may  be  that  you  are  afraid 
of  this  Gorobei  that  you  speak  thus,"  was  the  only  reply 
they  made. 

Riled  by  this  remark,  Toemoii  gave  his  consent  to 
their  summoning  Gorobei.  The  two  youths  went  at  once 
and  fetched  him.  They  did  not  tell  Gorobei  for  what 
purpose  they  wished  him  to  come  to  the  hatamoto^s  house. 
So  he  was  surprised  enough  when,  on  his  arrival  there,  one 
of  them  said : — "  We  hear  you  have  been  teaching  fenc^ 
ing  at  your  place.  It  is  somewhat  a  rare  occurrence  for  a 
townsman  to  be  instructing  people  in  sword  exercise ;  so 
we  thought  we  should  like  to  have  a  bout  with  you  just 
to  see  what  you  can  do  in  this  line  ?" 

Whereupon  Gorobei,  excusing  himself,  replied: — 
'*  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  an  instructor  in  sword  exer- 
cise. I  began  by  teaching  my  son  only,  but  gradually  a 
few  friends  asked  to  join  him.  I  know  very  little  of  the 
art,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  fence  with  people  who  have 
been  properly  instructed." 
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The  two  young  men  were  not  to  be  put  off:  they 
inssted  on  his  fencing.  So,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
Gorobet  took  a  fencing  sword  and  commenced.  Neither 
•f  the  young  men  could  stand  before  him,  for  he  was 
a  ^ood   fencer,  and  they  but  novices. 

Tdemon,  who  had  been  watching  the  encounter,  see- 
ing that  his  disciples  were  defeated,  grew  ftirious,  and, 
taking  a  sword,  rushed  at  Gorobei,  intending  to  kill  him 
on  the  spot.  Gorobei  begged  him  to  desist,  but  Toemon 
paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties.  So  Gorobei  drew  his 
sword  and  adroitly  defended  himself  against  the  wild 
slashes  of  the  Antamoto,  and,  watching  his  chance,  made 
his   escape   from   the   house. 

After  Gorobei  had  gone,  Toemon  and  his  two  dis- 
dples  conferred  together  about  what  had  happened,  and 
they  agreed  that  if  Gorobei  were  not  killed  the  incident 
would  be  regarded  as  a  blot  on  their  honour.  So  they 
decided  that  they  would  bring  about  his  death  by  some 
means   or   other. 

Toemon  went  to  one  of  tlie  BugyZ}^  or  Mayors  of  Edo, 
llarai  lyo-no-Kanii,  who  was  his  father-in-law,  and  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  occurred.  "  And,"  said  he,  **  as 
we  shall  concoct  something  that  will  be  brought  before 
you  for  jiulgmcnt,  wc  beg  that  you  ^nll  so  arrange  matters 
that  we  may  succeed  in  accomplishing   our   purpose." 
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At  first  the  Mayor  refused  to  do  anything  for  him, 
saying  that  it  was  not  for  a  public  officer  to  act  in  the 
way  Toemon  wished :  but  subsequently  he  thought  that 
if  he  refused  Toemon's  request,  it  might  bring  trouble  on 
his  daughter,  so  he  promised  to  further  Toemon  plans  as 
far  as   lay  in   his  power. 

The  method  Toemon  adopted  to  get  Gorobei  into 
trouble  was  as  follows: — He  called  three  of  his  most 
trusted  retainers  and  told  them  to  cut  their  bodies  in 
several  places,  and  then  to  run  in  haste  to  the  Mayor's 
gate  and  say  that  they  had  met  a  man  called  Matsumae 
Gorobei  in  the  street,  who  had,  without  any  provocation 
from  them,  commenced  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  them. 
They  were  then  to  show  their  wounds  and  say  that  they 
might  have  killed  Gorobei  had  they  not  feared  being  rep- 
rimanded by  the  authorities  for  killing  a  man  without  an 
adequate  cause.  They  had  come  to  appeal  to  the 
Mayor  for  help.  All  this  was  carried  out.  And  the 
Mayor  sent  at  once  and  had  Gorobei  arrested.  Gorobei 
of  course  denied  the  charges  that  were  brought  against 
him,  and,  even  though  subjected  to  torture,  for  some 
time  refused  to  say  what  he  knew  to  be  false.  But 
subsequently,  fearing  that  if  he  did  not  pretend  to  be 
guilty    his    son    would  also  be    arrested    and    tortured,  he 
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acknowledged   tlmt    he   had    acted    as  the  three  men    had 
'ifep resented.     For   this    he    was  condemned    to    death. 
I  Not   far   from    Nihonbashi    there   lived    at   this    time 

^^n  ot&kodaU^   who,  from  the   whole-hearted  way  in  which 

(he  assisted  all  tiiose  who  were  in  distress,  Iiad  prefixed 
to  hb  name  Tasuke  the  word  Isshin^  and  so  was 
called   Isshin    Tasuke,    the    '*  Whole-hearted    Tasuke."         f 

Tasuke  was  origmally  one  of  the  retainers  of  the 
famous  Okubo  Hikozaemon,  Bemg  a  man  of  great  honesfy 
and  tntelligencc,  he  was  a  favourite  with  his  master.  One 
day  Hikozaemon  called  Tasuke  and  told  him  that  he  j 
was  very  sorry  to  have  to  part  with  him,  Jbut  really  he 
had  not  the  wherewithal  to  reward  his  faithful  services. 
'*  Wherever  you  go,  however,"  said  Hikozaemon  **  there 
is  no  fear  of  your  not  getting  employment.  You  can 
easily  make  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  koku  a  year; 
so,  take  this  fifty  ryo  and  go  and  serve  some  rich  baroQ 
who  can  afford  to  give  you  a  good  equivalent  for  your 
work." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer ;" 
replied  Tasuke,  "but,  as  I  have  been  in  your  service  so 
long,  I  prefer  to  remain  with  you.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  my  present  position.  I  respectfully  decline  .to  accept 
the  offer   you    make." 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  stalwarts  vide   Appendix  to  Tale  VI. 
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"  What  I  have  said  to  you  now/*  replied  Hikozaemon, 
"  I  have  said  for  your  benefit.  It  is  not  to  your  inter- 
est to  remain  with  me  any  longer."  Here  he  pressed  on 
Tasuke   the   advisability    of  his   taking   the   money. 

Thus  urged.  Tasuke  took  the  fifty  ryo  and  became 
a  hawker  of  fisli.  Wlien  on  his  rounds  selling  fish,  he 
sought  out  the  persecuted  and  the  oppressed,  whom  he 
invariably   assisted   to   the    utmost   of  his   power. 

Soon  after  the  events  related  above,  Tasuke,  on 
reaching  the  house  of  Gorobei,  one  day,  found  the  family 
in  a  great  state  of  distress.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of 
this,  all  that  had  happened  was  related  to  him.  **  I  will 
rescue  Gorobei,"  said  he  at  once,  and  oflf  he  went  with 
his  fish  to  the  house  of  Hikozaemon. 

As  Tasuke  approached  the  entrance  to  his  old 
master's  courtyard,  one  of  Hikozaemon's  servants  thus 
accosted  him.     "  Well,  Tasuke,  any  nice  fish  to-day  ?" 

"I  have  two  fine  fresh  tai^  here,"  replied  Tasuke, 
**  but  they  are  too  good  for  such  low  class  gentlefolk  as 
your  master — fish  a  little  bit  gone  is  quit  good  enough 
for  the  like  of  him." 

"  You  impudent  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  servant. 
"What  do  you  mean? — and  you  an  old  seivant  of  the 
master's  too — I  will  run  you  through  with  my  sword." 

*  A  species  of  sea-bream. 
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Hikozaemon,  who  happened  to  be  near,  overheard 
the  conversation  and  interposed :  -—  **  Well»  you  are 
an  insolent  fellow,  Tasuke,  speaking  of  me  in  that  way! 
What  do  you  mean  by  it  ? " 

"Pardon  my  rudeness/'  replied  Tasuke,  bowing  to 
the  ground.  *'  I  wanted  to  see  you  in  a  hurry ;  and  I 
knew  that  a  man  occupying  the  station  I  now  do,  could 
not  ei&ct  thb  in  any  ordinary  way,  so  I  adopted  the 
plan'  of  pretending  to   abuse   you." 

''Ha  1  ha  !  ha  ! — ^this  is  a  stratagem  of  yours,  then,  b 
it?"  exclaimed  Hikozaemon,  laughing  heartily.  "Well, 
well  1  from  an  old  servant  like  you  there  is  nothing  to 
be  oflfended  at  in  this.  Come  in,  come  in.  Let  me  hear 
what  you  want."  Tasuke  entered  and  related  the  whole 
history   of  what   had   occurred. 

•'This  is  a  difficult  matter,"  remarked  Hikozacmon. 
"  The  man  himself  has  confessed  his  guilt.  Were  I 
younger  I  might  attempt  something,  but  I  am  now  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  I  fear  I  should  not  succeed 
in   such  a   complicated   business   as   this." 

"  Then  there  is  no  help  for  it  " ;  said  Tasuke,  taking 
his   fish  knife   and   preparing   to   commit  suicide. 

"Hold,  hold!"  exclaimed  Hikozaemon,  seizing  his 
hand.     '*  What   has   taken   you  ?  " 
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"  Let  me  alone/'  said  Tasuke,  "  die  I  will.  Tasuke 
is  not  the  man  to  break  his  word.  He  has  promised  to 
help    Gorobei,   and   do   it   he   will — or   perish."* 

*'I  am  an  old  man;"  replied  Hikozaemon,  "and 
have  not  the  energy  that  I  once  had  for  undertaking  new 
enterprises.  But  old  as  I  am,  I  cannot  refuse  my  aid 
in  a  cause  which  affects  you  so  deeply.  Set  your  mind 
at   ease.     I   will   do   my   best  to   help   you." 

The  first  thing  that  Hikozaemon  did  was  to  obtain  a 
respite  for  Gorobei.  This  he  effected  by  applying  to  the 
Shogun,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 
He  next  commissioned  Tasuke  to  search  for  some  satis- 
factory evidence  by  which  to  overthrow  or  reverse  the 
decision   of  the    Mayor. 

A  few  days  after  his  interview  with  Hikozaemon, 
Tasuke,  in  going  his  rounds  with  his  fish  basket,  went 
to  the  house  of  Toemon,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  the  servants,  remarked  that  he  had 
been    ill. 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  the  servant ;  "  and  we  have  sick- 
ness here  too.  Three  of  our  fellows  were  attacked  by 
one  Matsumae  Gorobei  the  other  day,  and  got  badly 
wounded:  here  they  are  lying  inside  the  screen." 


*  In    these    days    men    committed    suicide    rather    than    suffer    any 
dishonour. 
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*'  Oh  dear !  **  exclaimed  Tasiike !  "  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  this.  I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  better  to 
offer,  but  please  accept  these  fish  for  the  invalids," 
hauling  out  two  or  three  fish  from  his  basket  as  he  said 
it.  He  then  fetched  about  six  quarts  of  sa^e  ap.d  present- 
ed it  to  them.  He  set  to  and  cooked  the  fish  himself 
and,  after  placing-  everything  ready  for  their  meal  and 
giving  injunctions  to  tlie  invalids  to  take  great  care  of 
themselves,  he  went  away.  He  did  not  go  far,  however: 
he  hid  near  the  room,  where  he  could  overhear  everything 
that  was  going  on. 

No  sooner  had  Tasuke  gone  than  the  three  men  who 
had  been  playing  the  invalid  jumped  out  of  their  beds 
and  said : — **  This  otokodaie  Tasuke  is  a  fine  fellow  and 
no  mistake  ! — giving  away  the  things  by  which  he  gets 
his  living,  and  buying  sake  for  us  in  the  bargain  ! — 
Come,  come !  let  us  have  a  drink  together.'*  Where- 
upon   they    commenced  to  drink  and  make    a  great   noise. 

In  the  midst  of  the  luibbub,  Tasuke  suddenly  re- 
appeared. **  l^xcuse  me,"  said  he,  as  he  opened  the 
sliding    door    and    re-entered    the    room. 

**  Tasuke  has  come  back  !  Tasul>:e  has  come  back  !  " 
exclaimed  the  men  as  they  heard  him  approaching,  and, 
throwing  down  their  sake  cups,  they  rushed  for  their  beds. 
Tlierc    was    a    '-ra;::i;ing    of    (juilts    and    a   scrambling    for 
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pillows,  ^nd  sundry  attempts  at  arranging  the  screen. 
Before  they  could  get  straight,  Tasuke  was  in  their 
midst.  In  their  flurry  they  had  left  signs  enough  of  what 
Jiad  been  going  on ;  one  man  in  his  confusion  had  for- 
gotten to  cover  his  feet,  which  were  projecting  from 
under  the  clothes ;  and  the  others  were  disarranged  in 
various   ways. 

Tasuke  hardly  knew  how  to  keep  from  laughing, 
but  he  pretended  to  be  astonished.  "You  fellows  have 
been  feigning  sickness.  You  might  carry  on  like  this 
with  a  stranger,  but  I  wonder  you  do  it  with  an  old 
acquaintance  like  Tasuke. .  You  ought  to  know  him  well 
enough  by  this  time  to  tell  him  just  how  matters  stand, 
instead  of  making  a  fool  of  him  in  this  way." 

Here  they  whispered  to  each  other : — "  We  had 
better  tell  him  just  how  things  are.  It  can  do  no  harm 
to   tell   a   man    like  Tasuke." 

So  one  of  them  commenced  :^"  Really,  Tasuke,  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  acting  in  this  way. 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  master  has  given  us  fifteen 
ryo  each  to  pretend  to  be  wounded  badly,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  Matsuiriae  Gorobei.  When  he 
is  killed  we  are  to  I.ave  another  fifteen  each.  When 
that  takes  place  we  will  feast  you,  Tasuke,  so  don't  say 
a   word    about   it,    old   chap." 
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''  Ahy  you  are  Itlcky  fellows !  *'  said  Tasuke*  and  left 
the  house. 

He  now  went  to  the  saif  shop  and,  diawing  up -Che 
form  of  a  receipt  for  the  amount  of  liquor  purchased, 
made  the  owner  of  the  shop  affix  his  seal  to  the  same. 
It  ran  as  follows : — **  Received  the  under-mentioned  sum 
of  sixteen  seft  six  rin  from  Isshin  Tasuke  for  five  sta 
of  saJtf,  to  be  presented  to  certain  side  persons  in  the 
nagaya  of  Naito  Toemon*'* 

''  You  can  fetch  the  emp^  tubs  from  the  nag4^fa^^ 
said  Tasuke.  In  great  glee  he  now  hastened  to  Hikoza- 
emon*s  house  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  happened. 

Hikozaemon  reported  the  incident  to  the  Shogun» 
and  the  Shdgun  immediately  ordered  that  the  case  should 
be  reconsidered  by  the  Mayor,  liarai  lyo-no-Kami  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  those  days  acted  as 
one   of  the   Chief-Magistrates  of  the   city. 

Such  a  proceeding  being  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
persons  concerned  being  well  known,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  rehearing  of  the  case,  the  court  was 
crowded  to  overflowing,  all  the  elite  of  Edo,  and  even 
the  Shugun  himself,  being  present  on   the   occasion. 

The  trial  opened  by  the  Magistrate's  informing  Gorobei 
that  as  fresh  evidence  bearing  on  his  case  had  been 
obtained,   the  case   would  be   reconsidered.     Tasuke,  being 
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the  chief  witness,  was  the  first  to  be  called.  On  his 
entering  the  court,  the  audience  tent  forward,  anxious 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  who  had  Been  bold 
enough  to  declare  that  he  would  overturn  the  decision 
of  the   Chief- Magistrate   of  the   Shogun's   capital. 

*'  You  are  said  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  affray  between  Gorobei  and  the  retainers  of  Toemon," 
commenced  the  Magistrate ;  *'  please  give  an  account  of 
the  same." 

"  Certainly  ;  *'  replied  Tasukc,  "  I  will  do  so.  But, 
being  a  man  of  low  rank,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
language  that  it  is  proper  to  use  to  such  great  person- 
ages as  are  here  to-day.  It  may  be  tliat  in  my  ignorance 
I  shall  say  some  things  that  will  sound  impolite.  If 
such  is  the  case,  your  Honour  will  kindly  pardon 
it" 

These  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  Tasuke's  lips, 
than  his  countenance  changed,  and,  looking  fiercely  at 
the  Magistrate,  he  said : — "  Gorobei  is  a  man  whom  I 
know  very  well.  He  is  not  the  kind  of  person  to  quarrel 
with  any  one.  The  night  on  which  he  is  said  to  have 
attacked  Toemon*s  men,  he  was  engaged  with  his  accounts 
up  to  twelve  o'clock;  whereas  the  affray  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  ten  o'clock.  Therefore  the  tale  of 
Toemon's  followers  is  manifestly  false." 
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Here,  looking  angrily  at  Tasuke,  lyo-no-Kami  asked: 
— "  Has  not  Gorobei  confessed  to  having  done  that  oi 
which  he  is  accused,  and  has  he  not  put  his  seal  to 
the  confession  ?  " 

"  Notwithstanding  this,"  replied  Tasuke,  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  show  that  he  did  not  do  that  of  which  he  is 
accused.  Here  are  the  accounts  that  he  was  making  up 
that  very  night,  which  you  can  see  for  yourself.  If  this 
evidence  suffices,  well  and  good :  if  not,  I  have  other, 
but  the  production  of  it  would  cause  a  great  many 
people  trouble  and  inconvenience,  so  that  provided  the 
case  can  be  settled  without  it,  I  prefer  not  to  produce 
it." 

When  the  Magistrate  heard  Tasuke  speak  of  trouble 
being  caused,  he  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  a  nail 
had  been  driven  into  him,  but  recollecting  where  he  was 
and  that  he  was  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  many  eyes, 
the  feeling  was  not  allowed  to  manifest  itself  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  for    more  than  an  instant. 

**  Never  mind  that.  Let  us  have  the  evidence,"  said 
the  Magistrate. 

Tasuke  commenced  with  the  account  of  the  fencing 
bout  and  gave  a  minute  statement  of  all  that  happened 
after.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence,  just  as  he  was  ap- 
l)roaching     the    subject     of     lyo-iio-Kami     and     Toemon's 
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relationship  to  each  other,  he  commenced: — "Tocmon 
and  lyo-no-Kami — "  when  he  was  suddenly  interrupted. 

"  Be  silent,"  exclaimed  the  Magistrate.  "  This  is  the 
public  court;  and  I  am  the  Judge.  How  dare  you  speak 
of  me  as  lyo-no-Kami  ?  " 

Did  I  not  say,"  replied  Tasuke,  "Just  now  that  I 
should  most  probably  speak  impolitely?  Very  well,  then, 
I  will  say  that  on  account  of  Mr.  Toemon  being  a  relation 
of  Mr.  lyo-no-Kami — " 

"  What — again  ?  You  rude  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  the 
Magistrate.  "  Why  do  you  mention  my  name  in  this  court  ? 
The  trial  concerns  you  and  Gorobei,  but  not  me.  What 
business,  then,  have  you  to  be  talking  about  me  ?  " 

Here  Matsudaira  Nobutsuna,  with  a  loud  voice,  inter- 
posed : — "  lyo-no-Kami !  give  place.  This  trial  will  be 
conducted  by  the  other    Magistrate,  Hizen-no-Kami." 

lyo-no-Kami  retired,  and  the  new  judge  occupied  his 
seat.  Hizen-no-Kami  encouraged  Tasuke  to  say  all  that 
he  knew  about  the  case.  As  Tasuke  was  giving  his 
evidence,  lyo-no- Kami's  face  connstantly  changed  colour ; 
now  it  was  white,  and  now  red. 

When  the  three  men  who  had  feigned  to  be  ill  came 
up  to  be  examined,  they  affirmed  that  they  did  not 
know  Tasuke  in  the  least;  and  that  tliey  had  not  taken 
the   sake.     Whereupon    Tasuke    produced    the    receipt  for 
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tlic  latter,  and  sugjjcsted  that  the  men's  bodies  should  be 
cxarriincd.  It  was  found  that  they  had  no  marks  of  the 
woijnr]s  left  anywhere  on  them.  The  three  men,  seeing 
that  it  was  useless  to  try  and  conceal  the  truth  any 
lofijjer,   confessed  the  plot. 

Ili/en-no-Kanii  ordered  them  to  be  shackled;  and 
'I'ocnion  and  his  two  disciples  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

Jyo-no-Kaini  was  degraded  from  office  and  placed 
in  the  rharge  of  a  hatamoto^  pending  further  inquiry  into 
the  pait  he  had  taken  in  the  plot. 

(iorohei  was  acquitted.  Before  he  was  released, 
h.iwtvi  r,  .inothor  cluirge  was  brought  against  him,  which 
Ii.hI  1)1  ni  |Mrviously  concocted  by  lyo-no-Kami,  who,  on 
111'. mil;;  ihal  rasuku  purposed  overturning  his  decision, 
ihouj'.hl  llial  it  was  just  possible  that  his  dishonesty 
\\,»ulil  I  onu»  to  li^.;hl  and  in  that  case  Gorobei  would 
\w  -.rl  hoo.  This,  out  o^  sheer  enmity,  he  was  desirous 
ol  p»r\rnliu;.:.  So  he  had  prcvously  sent  a  man  to  search 
\,.M*»'ori\  NtvMv  houso  lv>  tiiul  something  whereby  he  might 
.u»u'.v'  iuiu  IbvMv-  lu-  tou'.ul  a  box  containing  two  suits 
.»!  a\u\x^\i»  ai\vl  iwv^  vuva:r.o:U>.  One  was  written  by  the 
xxM\M»\i-.x\  v^l  lx^\  v^tv^itv.  UivUvvslv.,  ar.d  the  other  by  the 
V  >  ^.  \'\;-.*vl  ot  VoNU;;a\\a  lo\  as;:,  Ir.  the  former  there  was 
^•^  'ix^-i  w^.Au'  x^t  :>.o  j:;.'x'.*:i:\^  vt  *.ar.d  y-oldiag  two  thou- 
v;  •      .  ■   -^  ,;    \  . ,;.    t,^    v>.  ' -^ X^  "<    *.  t'-v."  t*.''!   TX^rsonal   ni'.rit 
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The  man  who  found  these  copied  them  word  for  word» 
and  took  the  copies  to  lyo-no-Kami.  "  Ah,"  said  he» 
**  a  townsman  like  Gorobei  never  obtained  these  by  fair 
means.     He  has  doubtless  stolen  them." 

Accordingly,  the  charge  of  having  in  his  possessioa 
articles  which  could  not  possibly  belong  to  him  was 
brought  against  Gorobei,  and  the  case  came  up  for  hearing 
just  as  he  was  declared  innocent  of  the  former  charge. 
When  the  character  of  the  articles  found  was  stated^ 
Hizen-no-Kami  asked  Gorobei  how  he  came  by  them. 
Gorobei  made  no  reply. 

'*  Come ! "  said  the  judge,  "  this  is  quite  another 
matter  from  what  we  have  been  considering.  Here  arc 
documents  from  no  less  personages  than  leyasu  and  Hide- 
yoshi.     If  these  have  been  stolen,  your  guilt  is  very  great.** 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  them,"  replied 
Gorobei. 

Tasuke  now  went  to  Gorobei  and  said  : — **  If  you 
do  not  give  information  about  these  things,  all  that  liiko- 
zaemon  aild  I  have  accomplished  so  far  will  be  rendered 
fruitless.  How  did  you  come  by  them?  Were  they 
bought?  Or  did  you  get  them  as  security  for  money 
lent?     Or  did  you  steal  them?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  them ; "  persisted 
Gorobei. 
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So,  as  they  could  get  no  evidence  out  of  him,  Goro- 
bci  was  sent  back  to  prison. 

On  his  way  to  the  prison,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
officer  in  charge,  Tasuke  was  allowed  to  converse  with 
Gorobei.  "  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  you/*  said  Tasuke, 
*'to  conceal  the  history  of  these  articles,  but  if  no  in- 
formation is  given  about  them,  then  all  that  Hikozaemon 
has  done  will  be  of  no  use.  And  you  must  remember 
that  Hikozaemon  is  not  a  relation  of  yours  or  a  man 
on  whom  you  have  any  claim.  He  took  up  your  case 
because  I  asked  him  to  do  so ;  and  now  if  you  are 
roriflcmncd  on  account  of  this  new  affair,  he  will  or 
ashamed  of  lia\iii'4  cs})oiisevl  your  cause.  Surely  t:i!s  !> 
not  the  wa)'  to  treat  a  inaii  who  has  befriended  \-or.." 

"Well  then,"  said  Gorobei.  **  I  will  tell  y^-i: :  but 
rcm'.-nibcr  you  arc  to  keep  tl-e  matter  to  yor.rself.  One 
€>f  the  suits  of  armour  was  usei,!  by  vav  father  :inr.  c?.:v.c 
into  my  j)').sscssi«)n  at  his  death.  It  :^a,^  three  Sii'.'.l: 
hohrs  \n  it.  The  «>ther  was  boiii;;ht  for  ir.y  use  b}'  rr.y 
f'ltlj'.r.  A-  reL;ards  the  documents,  the  one  from  Tv  yot?"'" 
Hidryo-;-.!  v.ar^  ^iven  to  my  father  for  haNin^  led  r.  :::o  - 
•-.arid  tr-;'.^-  in  the  fv>refiont  of  the  battle  in  the  ♦  ■^^.' 
v-ar.  Tile  -econd  docmr.ent  was  drawn  up  by  co!r.ma':  :  .:" 
'I  */»  :  fav.a  leyasi:.  and  simply  atTirms  that  the  st.ite::::^:::- 
f'l  I'' -  :•■  **..     '*'-.  ire  correct.'*     He   afterwards  ^Ave  T. .-.:<:.' 
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other  information.  "  And,"  said  he,  "  a  man  called  Kisaki 
Buinbei  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  my  past 
life.  *•  But,"  he  added,  **  I  do  not  wish  my  family  affairs 
made  public.  My  reason  for  not  revealing  them  in  the 
court  was  that  I  was  loath'  to  expose  the  folly  and 
perversity  of  my  step-mother  ;  for,  in  doing  this,  I  should 
have  been  indirectly  exposing  my  father's  mistake  in 
manying  such  a  woman ;  and  not  this  only,  but  the 
injustice  of  the  officer  who  turned  me  out  of  my  father's 
house,  and,  through  him,  the  negligence  of  the  I^rd  of 
Tsugaru  in  allowing  such  an  unprincipled  officer  to  remain 
in  power.  Rather  than  bring  trouble  on  so  many  people, 
I  will  quietly  suffer  the  penalty  the  court  is  pleased  to 
impose." 

Tasukc  could  not  contain  himself  for  joy  at  these 
disclosures.  He  danced  about  like  a  boy.  And,  after 
telling  Gorobei  not  to  be  discouraged  and  urging  him  to 
take  good  care  of  his  health,  he  rushed  off  to  Hiko- 
zacmon  and  related  to  him  all  that  he  had  heard. 

When  Tasuke  arrived,  Hikozaemon  was  feeling  veiy 
much  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  release 
Gorubci  ;  and  so  the  news  brought  was  most  welcome  to 
him.  Hikozaemon  ordered  Tasukc  to  go  to  Tsugaru 
and  find  out  everything  that  he  coukl  about  Gorobei's 
past    history,    so    that     they     might     have     materials     for 
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showing  that  the  fresh  charges  brought  against  him  were 
as  groundless  as  the  former  ones.  Thinking  it  possible 
tliat  Tasuke  might  be  waylaid  on  the  road»  he  ordered 
wo  export   swordsmen  to  accompany  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Hikozaemon  sent  to  Hizen-no-Kami, 
informing  him  how  things  stood,  and  stating  that  evidence 
was  being  collected,  which  would  be  produced  before  ver>' 
long.  Whereupon  Hizen-no-Kami  ordered  that  Gorobei  s 
case  stand  over. 


CHAPTER     II. 

While  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  were 
taking  place  another  plot  against  Gorobei  was  being 
concocted.  Toemon's  son,  Tojuro,  and  Takumi's  son, 
Genshiro,  were  talking  over  what  had  happened  just  after 
the  trial  was  concluded.  "  If/*  said  they,  "  Tasuke  proves 
that  the  armour  is  Gorobei's  property,  then  we  are  done 
for.  Let  us  go  to  the  store-house  at  night  and  burn  the 
armour,  and  give  out  that  Gorobei's  wife  burnt  it  to  save 
her  husband  from  being  convicted  of  theft." 

The  night  before  Tasuke  left  for  Tsugaru,  he  went 
to  Gorobei's  house  to  bid  farewell  to  Gorobei's  wife.  As 
he  was  going  out  of  the  house,  he  noticed  a  light  in  the 
godown.  He  examined  the  building  and  found  that  a 
hole  had  been  cut  in  it.  So  he  at  once  knew  that  there 
were  thieves  inside.  Taking  a  mat,  he  stopped  the  hole 
through  which  the  men  had  entered,  and  ran  quickly  to 
call  for  help.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  the  store-house 
was  surrounded  by  the  neighbours  and,  while  they  kept 
guard,  Tasuke  went  to  Hizen-no-Kami  and  obtained  thirty 
constables  to  arrest  the  thieves. 
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No  one  cared  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  godown, 
not  knowing  how  many  men  were  inside  nor  how  des- 
perate they  might  be.  Tasuke  came  forward  and,  saying: — 
"  Since  I  was  the  fir.^t  to  discover  these  rogues,  I  may  as 
well  be  the  fir^t  to  arrest  them,"  entered  the  building, 
lie  couid  not  find  any  one  inside  for  a  while,  but,  after 
searchinj4  for  son.e  time  in  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing, he  caught  sight  of  a  long  box  from  which  there 
projected  a  little  bit  of  a  man's  coat.  This  box  he  opened, 
and  out  sprang  two  men,  who  immediately  drew  their 
swords  and  attacked  Tasuke.  Tasuke  had  nothing  more 
tliaii  a  slick  in  his  li.inds,  but  with  tliis  he  warded  oft 
the-  blows  of  Ills  as:ai!ajts,  and  kc[)t  tlicm  at  bay  till  the 
constabirs  came   up  and  arrested  them. 

The  tw(j  }'*>n:iL;  men  were  taken  off  tv>  Hizcn-no- 
Kanii.  On  their  arii\a'.  at  liis  house,  he  inquired  of  the 
offjcer  tiiat  had  cliaii;e  of  tlicni  wliat  kind  of  men  they 
Were.  Did  they  seem  to  bo  pi  asan*..<,  were  they  towns- 
men,  or   (Hd   tliey   belonL;   to   the  better  class  [)eople  ? 

*'  They  are  no  pea.-ants,"  said  the  officer.  **  h^rom 
what  I  hear,  the\'  are  no  other  than  I6rmon*s  son, 
Tojiiio,  and  a  conipiinion  of  his,    Fujita  Gensliiro." 

The  Ma^t;istrale,  after  a.-cerlainini;  that  such  was  the 
case,  i;ave  directions  that  they  should  both  be  poisoned. 
His  reason   for  acting    thus  was  that    lie  did  not  wish    the 
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name  of  hatamoto  to  be  disgraced  by  the  disclosures 
which  at  a  public  trial  would  certainly  have  been  made. 
He  thought  too  that  for  the  sake  of  the  families  to  which 
the  two  men  belonged,  it  was  preferable  to  conceal  from 
the  public  the  nature  of  their  crime,  and  to  let  it  be 
known  only  that  they  had  died  in  prison. 

Hizen-no-Kami  now  had  Gorobei  called,  and  he  in- 
quired of  him  whether  what  he  had  disclosed  to  Tasuke 
in  reference  to  the  two  sets  of  armour,  the  documents 
and  his  family  was  correct. 

Gorobei,  after  giving  his  reasons  for  revealing  the 
same,  said  that  there  was  no  mistake  whatever  about  it. 

The  Magistrate  now  despatched  a  letter  to  Eichu- no- 
Kami,  the  Baron  of  Tsugaru,  requesting  him  to  send 
down  to  Kdo  Gorobei's  step-mother  Nao,  her  daughter, 
and  son-in-law  (for,  though  we  have  not  mentioned  the 
fact,  son-in-law  she  had),  and  informing  him  of  the  inter- 
est that  even  the  Shogun  was   taking  in  Gorobei's  case. 

In  due  time  the  party  arrived  in  Edo,  and  they  and 
Gorobei  confronted  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Court  of  Justice  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  inquiry 
conducted  before  the  Shogun  and  most  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  city  and  numerous  barons,*      "  Now,"    said 

*  Many  of  ll»c  iiials  of  these  days  were  full  of  the  most  romantic 
incidents  and  revelaliuns.  Hence  the  great  interest  evoked  and  the 
large  attendance. 
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the  Magistrate  to  Gorobd.  *•  repeat  the  statement  yon 
made  to  me  a  little  time  ago  in  Hie  presence  of  your 
relations.^' 

Gorobei  hesitated  a  little,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
uniilial  of  him  to  act  towards  his  mother  in  the  way  he 
was  commanded  to  do;  but,  on  being  pressed  by  the 
Magistrate,  he  consented.  After  he  had  finished,  the 
Magistrate  asked  Nao  whether  what  he  had  said  was 
correct.  She  affirmed  that  it  was  not.  **  And,*'  said  she, 
''Gorobei  is  a  very  bad  man.  His  (ather  knew  that  he 
was  not  fit  to  succeed  to  his  estates,  so,  before  his  death 
lie  asked  me  to  look  out  for  a  good  husband  for  my 
daughter  and  to  make  her  husbaiid  the  heir  of  his  estates. 
Of  this  I  have  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  document  left 
by  Gorozaemon." 

Here  she  produced  a  paper,  which  the  Magistrate 
took  and  showed  to  Etchu-no-Kami,  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion.  On  being  asked  whether  the  writing  was 
Gorozaenion's  or  not,  Etchu-no-Kami  affirmed  that  it  was. 

*'  Then  you  have  been  deceiving  us ; "  said  the 
Maj^i.stratc  to  Gorobei. 

Gorobei,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered  from  what 
lias  been  already  said,  was  extremely  weak  in  disp  »si- 
lion ;  and  his  many  reverses,  coming  one  after  anotlicr, 
had  made  him  think   that  some   cruel   fate,  from  which   it 
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was  useless  to  try  to  escape,  was  pursuing  him:  for  as 
soon  as  he  got  free  from  one  charge,  was  not  another 
brought  up?  He  despaired  of  saving  his  life,  and  there- 
fore now,  when  thus  addressed  by  Hizen-no-Kami,  simply 
bowed  his  head  and  said : — "  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
my  conduct." 

The  usual  document  was  drawn  up,  and  Gorobei's 
finger,  after  having  been  dipped  into  the  ink,  was 
stretched  out  ready  for  sealiag  the  confession, — and  so 
sealing  his  fate,  which  was  death  by  decapitation — when 
a  voice  from  one  of  the  audience  was  heard — "  Wait, 
wait !  there  is  more  evidence  to  come  yet." 

The  voice  was  that  of  Hikozaemon.  "  No,  no," 
exclaimed  Matsudaira  Izu-no-Kami.  **  There  is  no  object 
in  waiting." 

"  I  have  sent  Tasuke  to  search  for  one  Bumbei,  who 
knows  Gorobei's  history  well,"  replied  Hikozaemon; 
*'  please  wait  at  any  rate  till  he  returns.  In  the  admini- 
stration of  public  justice,  that  which  demands  investiga- 
tion should  be  investigated  to  the  utmost  limits.  It  is 
only  after  truth  and  falsehood  have  been  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  every  possible  means 
that  those  who  are  worthy  of  condemnation  should  be 
condemned  and  those  who  are  innocent  should  be  de- 
clared so.      If   this    be    not    done,    the    administration   of 
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justice  is    sure    to    miscarr}\     For    this    reason    I  beg  that 

you  will  wait." 

**  What  you  say  is  very  true,"  replied  Izu-no-Kami. 
**  Before  men  are  condemned  minute  inquiry  should  be 
made  ;  but  as  we  do  not  know  where  Bumbei  is,  and  as 
Etchu-no-Kam:  declares  that  the  document  which  Nao 
has  produced  was  written  by  Gorozaemon,  there  is 
nothinjj  to  wait  for." 

**  To  me  it  seems,"  inter^x^sed  the  Sho^un  (who  spoke 
from  behind  a  screen  which  entirely  hid  him  from  view), 
"  that  what  I  likozaemon  says  is  perfectly  reasonable.  If 
l>  ini!-.ci  is  ac(iuainted  with  details  which  afTect  th.e  case, 
ll5v.il,  lliiAr:;li  there  may  he  difliculty  in  findin<;  him,  he 
«.>u.c;lit  to  be  souL;ht  for  throughout  the  lenj^th  and 
'jrratlth  of 'the  land.  To  rely  only  on  such  evidence  as 
i-  at  Land  antl  casil\'  prv>ciired,  and  to  neglect  to  collect 
v.r.at  is  .:i<tant  and  ditTicult  to  obtain,  is  not  the  righ: 
■.vay  ■  a  ■niiai^torisv^  public  justice.  Judgment  on  the  case 
:..  :<  Lj  tiostpone*!."     Thi:s  eade.i  that  day's  proceedings. 

I:i  th.e  rajoirA-hile,  Tasiikc  and  his  t.vo  c  ".nip  an  ions 
]:?.':  .-et  ov.t  f  •  r>  .;a:u.  They  had  heard  t'^at  Ivambei 
v.as  :a  I:;:-.-a\-.  .i::.i  t*.:c-i\':ore  wjie  inteiuiini:;  to  go  to 
t':.:  :-.--.v;:  ^:>:,  in;:  -.v!;.:!  tl^ey  ^.'t  :w  iv  K'»ga,  a  p!;ice 
t.»     X:':\.>.*    i;:s:    as    tV.ey   were  sitting 
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down  to  have  a  pipe  under  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees 
planted  along  the  road-side,  they  noticed  that  not  far 
from  them  sat  a  man  who  evidently  was  on  his  way 
to  Edo.  Like  themselves,  he  had  also  stopped  to  have 
a  smoke.  They  asked  him  for  a  light  and  got  into 
conversation  with  him.  They  found  out  that  he  had 
come  from  Hirosaki.  On  being  asked  whether  he  knew 
Kisaki  Bumbei,  the  man  replied  that  he  did.  *'  But," 
said  he,  "  he  is  not  in  Hirosaki  now.  He  has  gone  to 
Nikko,  and  is  living  in  Tera-machi  there.** 

Hearing  this,  the  three  men  set  off  for  Nikko.  They 
searched  about  in  various  parts  of  the  village,  but  could 
hear  nothing  of  any  such  person  as  Bumbei.  They 
began  to  think  that  the  man  whom  they  met  at  Koga 
had  deceived  them  for  some  reason  or  other.  At  any 
rate  they  concluded  that  it  was  useless  searching  further 
in  Nikko,  so  they  agreed  to  go  elsewhere. 

They  went  to  the  posting  station  and  ordered  horses, 
and,  telling  the  people  there  that  they  were  in  a  great 
hurr}%  mounted  their  steeds  and,  setting  off  at  a  rapid 
pace,  were  soon  out  of  the  village.  Just  as  they  had 
cleared  the  village,  they  met  a  priest  on  horseback. 
Frightened  by  the  rapid  way  in  which  the  three  horses 
were  approaching,  or  by  the  dress  of  the  riders,  the 
priest's  horse    turned    round    and    ran  off  at  a  great    rate. 
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The  priest,  who  was  getting  up  in  years,  fell  off,  and,  as 
the  road  lay  between  two  rice-fields  and  was  very  narrow, 
he  alighted  on  his  head  in  one  of  the  rice-fields  beneath 
and  was  stunned. 

The  three  men  stopped,  picked  the  old  priest  up 
and  gave  him  all  kinds  of  restoratives  to  bring  him 
round.  At  last  he  reuved  and  they  took  him  back  to 
the  posting  station.  Here  they  were  detained  by  the 
authorities  till  the  priest  had  properly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  fall.     Tliis  occupied   about  half  the  day. 

As  it  was  noon,  they  thought  that  before  starting  on 
tp.tir   journey    they    would    have    their   dinner.       So    they 

vo:^:  tv^  a  sir.a'.I  inn  near  and  sat  down  to  dine,  when 
V.  ::.j  <:io;:ld  tv.rii  r.p  but  the  old  priest.  He  had  come  to 
:;:a:ik  them  for  their  kinancss  to  him.  After  doing  this 
1:l*  .;-kev!  them  where  they  were  going,  and  Tasuke  told 
*.ir.:    ::::i:    they    were    in    search    of  one    Kisaki     Bumbei. 

The    y.J  man  smiled  and  said: — **  I  am  he." 

!  ie  to'.:  them  that  he  ha  J  Uren  looking  for  Gorobei 
''  '.  v'-.-^Cicc:^,  years,  and  that  he  ha  J  become  a  priest  to 
t:^i*>*e   :::m  t.^  travel  fror:  place  to  place  wither v:t  creating 

i '.:c  -oy  o!*  both,  the  s^^ekers  and  the  sought  knew  no 
h  ;:.:/>  F.iey  all  set  c^fT  in  p.-^st  haste  to  Edo,  and 
1  a<..*nk"   .a:i.:vx:  his    charge   safe'v  i::  Hikoxaemon's    hnusc. 
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Hikozaemon  was  afraid  that  attempts  might  be  made  on 
the  life  of  a  man  whose  evidence  was  expected  to  affect 
Gorobei's  case  so  materially.  He  therefore  kept  Biimbei 
by  his  side  night  and  day ;  and  old  as  Hikozaemon  was, 
he  would  have  defended  his  guest  against  all  comers. 

On  the  2 1st  of  October,  a.d.  1627,  Gorobei's  case 
came  up  for  hearing  again.  Though  Tasuke's  journey  to 
Nikko  and  back  in  those  days  of  slow  travelling  had 
taken  several  weeks,  the  interest  in  the  case  had  not 
flagged  during  the  interval.  And  now  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  man  who  had  been  waited  for  so  long 
intensified  the  excitement  that  existed.  So  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day  the  Shogun  and  all  the  chief  Government 
officers,  clad  in  their  robes  of  State,  assembled  in  the 
Court  House.  Elevated  on  a  high  seat  at  the  back 
behind  a  screen  sat  the  illustrious  grandson  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  lemitsu.  In  front 
of  him,  but  on  a  lower  elevation,  sat  the  three  great 
Lords  of  Kii,  Owari,  and  Mito ;  beneath  them  was 
Matsudaira  Izu-no-Kami,  a  State-councillor ;  and  beneath 
him  again  Hizen-no-Kami,  the  Magistrate.  Facing  the 
Magistrate,  on  the  one  side  were  the  plaintiffs,  and  on 
the   other   the   defendants. 

Kisaki  Bumbei  did  not  enter  the  court  until  he  was 
summoned.      After    every   one    had   taken    his   place    the 
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summons  was  given.  All  e>es  were  anxiously  turned  tb 
the  door  by  which  he  was  to  enter,  the  spectators  being 
eager  to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  that  had  been 
waited  for  so  long  and  whose  evidence  it  was  asserted 
would  upset  the  decision  of  the  former  court.  They  were 
all  taken  aback  when  an  old  emaciated  priest  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door.  On  entering  Bumbei  went  at 
once  to  Gorobei  and,  taking  his  sleeve  in  his  hand,  with 
tears  in.  his  eyes,  said: — ^"It  is  a  long,  long  time  sinct 
we  met  How  you  have  changed!  I  shoidd  hardly 
know   you." 

After  watching  the  two  for  some  little  time,  Hizen- 
no-Kami  stated  to  Bumbei  that,  through  the  evidence 
given  by  Nao,  Gorobei  had  already  been  condemned 
to  death,  but  that  at  the  request  of  Hikozaemon  his 
execution  had  been  delayed.  "As  you  are  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  case,"  observed  the 
Magistrate,  "  we  are  now  assembled  to  hear  what  you 
have   to    tell    us." 

*'  I  have  known  this  Gorobei  from  his  childhood, 
commenced  Bumbci,  "and  I  can  testify  that  he  is  an 
honest  man,  and  that  he  has  always  been  most  filial  to 
his  parents.  That  his  wife  would  after  his  death  seize 
his  property  and  give  it  to  her  son-in-law  was  fore- 
seen   by    Gorozacmon,    and    therefore    it   was   that    in    his 
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last  illness  he  called  me  to  his  bedside  and  requested 
me  to  sec  to  it  that  his  son  Gorobei  was  made  heir  to 
his   estates." 

Bumbci  now  produced  the  document  entrusted  to 
him  by  Gorozaemon  tlie  contents  of  which  I  have  given 
above.* 

The  Magistrate  took  the  document,  looked  at  it 
narrowly,  and  handed  it  to  Izu-no-Kami ;  and  he,  after 
inspecting  it,  passed  it  on  to  Etchu-no-Kami.  After  they 
had  all  examined  it,  they  waited  to  see  what  the  Magistrate 
would  say ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say, 
so  Izu-no-Kami  came  forward  and  addressed  Nao  as 
follows : — '*  The  document  that  you  presented  to  us 
some  time  ago  is  a  forgery.  That  is  evident  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  one  that  Bumbei  has  now  shown  us. 
Yours  was  put  together  by  copying  single  characters  fri)m 
Gorozaemoh's  writing.  That  it  has  been  so  composed  is 
made  apparent  by  the  characters  not  running  into  each 
other/' 

It  is  necessary  to  say  here  that  such  documents  are 
usually  written  in  one  of  the  two  running  hands  known 
as  sZ$ho  and  gyosho ;  so  that  when  written  properly  one 
character  is  joined  to  another.  This  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imitate  when  copying  a  special  handwriting,  where 
*  ^ide  p.  406. 
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the  characters  copied  were  found  in  different  combinations. 

*'  Gorobei's  <:^  document/'  continued  Izu-no-Kami» 
''  though  penned  when  Gorozaemon  was  ill,  was  evidently 
written  right  off  by  one  hand  at  one  timci  as  thei«  are 
no  breaks  in  it  whatever.  Have  you  anythingr  to  say 
in   reply  to  this  ?  " 

Nao  was  silent. 

''  Then  you  are  guilty  of  having  attempted  to  impose 
on  the  court  by  falsehood  ? " 

Still  there  was  no  reply.  A  written  confession  of  her 
crime   was  then  drawn   up  and  scaled  by  her  own  hand. 

Gorobei  and  Bumbei  were  placed  in  charge  of 
]  liko/acmon. 

Nao,  her  daughter  and  son-in-law  were  all  condem- 
ned to  death,*  but,  through  the  intercession  of  Gorobei, 
the  sentence  was  changed  to  banishment  They  were 
all  sent  to  Hachijo,  where  they  ended  their  days  in 
(obscurity   and   disgrace. 

The  three  men  v.iio  pretended  to  be  wounded  were 
also   banished   to  a  distant   place. 

As  for  Tocmon,  Tanomo  and  Takuini,  the  Magistrate 
announced  that  their  case  would  be  settled  later  on. 

*  'III In    Mntcnce   seems   now    to   be    tremendously   serere.      But   in 
lUttui  i\mt%    forgery  was    punished    by   deaih  as   was  ibeep  stealing   in 

r.fi(£t.ifi<l  f'l   n   iMiicb  later  dale. 
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These  three  men,  owing  to  their  rank,  were  not  con- 
fined in  the  common  prison,  but  placed  in  what  was 
called  in  those  days  an  **  agariya,**  a  house  specially  set* 
apart  for  the  confinement  of  better  class  prisoners.  Here 
they  were  strictly  guarded  and  not  allowed  to  go  oi4 
anywhere. 


CHAPIER     III. 

One  day,  when  Toemon,  Tanomo  and  Takumi  were 
talking  to  each  other  about  the  course  of  events,  one 
of  them  remarked  ; — "  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  to  die.  But  having  disgraced  the  name  of  hatamoto 
by  our  conduct,  shall  we  not  endeavour  to  kill  Gorobe' 
t>eforc  dying  ourselves?  So  shall  we  do  something  to 
wipe  off  the  reproach  that  we  have  brought  on  our 
profession  and  our  families.**  To  this  proposal  the  others 
agreed.  The  plan  they  concocted  for  accomplishing  their 
purpose  was  as  follows  :  They  bribed  one  of  the  guards 
to  take  a  letter  to  Mizuno  Jubci,  a  friend  of  Toemon's, 
asking  him  to  procure  Gorobei  by  some  means  or  other 
and    send    him   to    them. 

Now  Jubci  held  hatamoto  in  very  high  esteem  and 
so  he  took  to  heart  very  much  the  disgrace  which  had 
overtaken  his  comrade.  Actuated  by  genuine  esprit  de 
corps,  he  was  determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  comply 
with    Toemon's  request,    though  it  might  cost  him  his  life 

Jilbci    knew   that    Hikozaemon    would    not    easily  part 

ith    his   charge.     So  he  had  a  coffin   prepared,  which  he 

>rdered     his    servants    to    carry    to    Hikozaemon's    gate. 
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Before  he  left  his  home  he  said  to  his  family : — "  I  am 
now  going  to  Hikozaemon's  house  on  important  busi- 
ness, and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  come  back  alive.  I 
have  therefore  had  a  coffin  sent  on  to  bring  back  my 
corpse   in   case   I   die   there." 

Jubei  set  out  on  horseback  for  Hikozaemon's  house. 
On  reaching  it  he  made  his  request,  telling  Ilikozaemon 
plainly  that  unless  he  was  prepared  to  grant  it,  he 
(Jubei)  had  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  him  and  commit  suicide. 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty,"  replied  Hikozaemon,  "  to  do 
as  I  please  with  Gorobei.  'He  is  entrusted  to  me  by 
the  authorities,  and  I  may  not  deliver  him  up  unless 
commanded  to  do  so  by  them.  Even  supposing  that 
they  should  agree  to  his  being  handed  over  to  his 
enemies,  what  credit  would  there  be  in  three  strong 
men  all  setting  on  a  poor  weak  emaciated  creature,  that 
is  little  better  than  a  ghost,  and  killing  him  ?  If  they 
want  to  do  anything  of  this  kind,  let  them  kill  his  son 
Gosuke,     I   will   procure   him  for  you,  if  you  wish  it** 

This  satisfied  Jijbei,  and  he  conveyed  the  information 
without   delay   to  Tocmon, 

Hikozaemon  was  determined  to  put  these  three  men 
to  shame,  and  make  them  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own 
folly  right  on  to  the  bitter  end.  So  he  concocted  a  plan 
for  bringing   about  their  destruction  in  a   way  that  would 
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be  considered  as  honourable  to  his  own  paily  as  humiliating 
to  their  foes.  He  called  Gosuke  and  told  him  of  the  agree- 
ment he  had  made.  "  Don*t  you  be  killed  quie.ly  by  these 
fellows/*  said  Ilikozaemon.  "  Fight  it  out  with  them  ;  and 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  you  will  come  off  victorious, 
llut  you  must  be  trained  in  fencing  for  some  time  yet" 
inkt)/aemon  then  informed  Jubei  that  he  had  com- 
inunicated  to  Gosuke  what  ihey  had  agreed  to,  and  that 
(losuke  had  said  that  as  his  father  could  not  last  much 
longer  he  would  like  to  attend  his  funeral  before 
dying  himself.  Jubei  from  time  to  time  asked  Hiko- 
/.lenu^n  whether  Gosuke  was  not  ready ;  but  he  was 
irpoalcilly  put  off,  and  this  went  on  till  six  months  h.i.i 
il.ips^vl    allor    the    matter    liad  been    decided    on. 

All  tills  while  Gosuke  luul  boon  pracli-^in^  fencing 
hi»ni  inv>rnini;  to  night.  Three  of  Hikozacnion's  bt  st 
remiu!:  niasliMS  had  been  giving  him  instruction.  At  the 
rnd  «>l  thr  tinK\  IIik(»/acmon  thought  that  there  was  no 
inist.i\e     about    Gosuke's    being    a    matcli     for    the     tlirce 

nu  n  ;    but    as    he    did    not    wish    him  to  be  killed,   he  told 

'l',\MdM'    to    i;o   with   liini   into  the   fencing    ring,    autl   if    he 

s,i\\     llat    \w    was    in    danger   to    help   him. 

I  l!ko.\u'niv>n  then   reported  to   Ili/cn-no-Kami   what  he 

•  lUipoNs'il    diung;    and  the    Magistrate  gave  his  consent  t.) 

the    IjoMin;:    «>f  ^i    public    fencing    match. 
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Accordingly,  on  June  25th  ad.  1628,  the  combat  took 
place,  the  fencing  ring  being  formed  at  Namiki,  Asakusa. 
Hizcn-no-Kami  and  a  number  of  his  subordinates  were 
present  to  see  fair  play.  Hikozaemon  and  Jubei  also 
attended  and  a  large  crowd  of  less  noted  spectators 
surrounded   the  ring. 

When  the  preparations  were  complete,  the  three 
men  all  entered  the  lists  together,  dressed  in  the  white 
clothes  which  it  is  customary  for  such  persons  to  wear 
on  these  occasions.  From  the  opposite  side  entered 
Gosuke,  also  dressed  in  white.  When  the  drum,  which 
m  this  country  corresponded  to  the  trumpets  of  the 
heralds  in  ancient  European  tournaments,  gave  the  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  the  fight,  the  three  men  walked 
into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  Gosuke  advanced  to 
meet  them.  For  a  moment  the  combatants  eyed  each 
other,  and  as  they  did  it,  Toemon  said  to  Gosuke  :  — 
"  You  are  a  fortunate  townsman,  to  be  privileged  to  die 
by   the   hand   of  a    hatainotoy 

Without  further  parley,  the  three  men  rushed  at 
Gosuke  with  the  intention  of  cutting  him  in  two  at  one 
stroke ;  but  he  warded  off  the  blows  and  commenced  to 
fight  in  right  earnest :  now  cutting,  now  guarding,  now 
leaping  from  one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  to  escape 
the  thrusts  of  his    antagonists'    swords.      The    three  men 
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rst    combtndl    in    an    attack    on    Gosukc    an    front,  liut 

Lidiiig  this  not  answer,  they  separated,  Toemoti  attacking 

nim  ill  fiont    and  his  two    assisUufc*  ttom  the  side.       The 

latter  thought  lu  kill  him  with  a  side  stroke.     When   the 

Bpectators   .saw    this,    they    held   f  leir    breath   lu    uitxious 

rsuspciise.       But    hi    an    instant         sukc    sprang    avv^ay  and 

dins  avoided  all    three    strokes         once*      No  sooner  tfid 

he    ward    of!    one    blow,    however,    than    atiotlier    rame. 

t^Demofi    grew    furious.      "This    mean    fellow  I—parrjing 

MT  blows  in    this    way;    he    tnakes    me  mad/*    cxclahned 

uiie  AsAf'^va/^,  as  he  comm'jnced  to  ajjsault    Gosiike  afresh. 

Gosuke  kept  cool  and  was  proof  against  all  attempts  to  cut 

him  down.     When  blows  were  high,  he  stooped  and  allowed 

them  to  pass  over  his  head ;   when  low,  he   leaped  up   in 

the  air    and  let    them  go    under   his  feet.      The  skill  and 

rapidity  of   his    movements    are    said    to  have    resembled 

those  of  Yoshitsune  of    old.       The  flashing  of  the  swords 

of   the    combatants    was    like    lightning.      The    spectators 

perspired     with    excitement,    and    strained    their    eyes    to 

observe    every    movcn:ent    of    the     antagonists.       Attack 

after  attack  did   Gosuke  repel,  but  by  degrees  he  showed 

signs  of  fatigue,  and    it   became   plain   that  unless   speedy 

assistance    were    given    him,    he    must    fall    a   victim    to 

his  foes— a  fate  which  most  of  those    present  would  have 

deplored.     Voices  from  the  crowd  were  heard  : — "  Tasuke  ! 
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Tasuke !  be  quFck !  don't  let  them  kill  him!"  Tasukc  had 
entered  the  ring  with  Gosuke,  but  hitherto  had  kept  out 
of  the  way.  But  thinking  now  that  the  spectators  were 
right  ill  supposing  Gosuke  to  be  in  danger,  he  took  one 
of  the  dirks  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  bosom  and 
threw  It  at  Tanomo  jast  as  he  had  his  arm  uplifted  to 
make  another  cut  at  Gosuke.  Tasuke  was  skilled  in  dirk 
throwing ;  iso  his  aim  was  sure,  and  the  weapon  entered 
the  arm  of  the  assailant  and  at  once  it  dropped  powerless 
to  his  side.  T5emon  saw  this,  and  he  at  once  ran  over 
to  cut  Tasuke  down,  but  Tasuke  in  an  instant  had  another 
dirk  ready,  which  he  hurled  at  '15jmon.  striking  out  his 
left  eye.  T5emon  fell  to  the  ground.  Takunii  now 
came  to  attack  Tasuke,  but  he  too  received  a  dirk,  which 
entered  deep  into  his  thigh.  While  all  this  was  going 
on,  Gosuke  was  not  idle.  No  sooner  had  the  dirk 
entered  Tanomo's  arm  than  he  was  felled  to  the  ground 
by  Gosuke's  sword  and  killed.  Tojmon,  on  his  falling, 
shared  the  same  fate.  So  that  when  Takumi  received  the 
dirk  wound  he  was  the  only  one  Itft  to  oppose 
Gosuke :  he  was  instantaneously  despatched.  Thus  fell 
all  Gosuke's  foes. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  Gosuke  walked  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Magistrate  was  seated,  and,  kneeling 
down    before    him,    said : — "  I,    a    townsman,    have    com- 
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Tiiitted  the  great  crime  of  killing  three  hatamoto.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  say  tliat  whatever  punishment  you 
are  pleased  to  appohit  I  shall  willingly  undergo." 

"Your  case  will  be  considered  and  you  will  hear 
from  us  in  a  day  or  two,"  replied  Hizen-no-Kami.  "In 
the    meantime  you  are  placed  in  charge  of  Hikozacmon." 

Hikozaemon,  Tasuke  and  G<^suke  all  loft  the  rir.^ 
together.  The  report  of  what  the  two  men  had  accom- 
plished had  reached  the  crowd  outside,  and,  with  shouts 
of  applause,  they  accompanied  the  little  party  to  Hiko- 
zaemon's  house.  Here  the  three  men  and  their  friends  all 
sat  d«nvn  to  a  {.^rcat  feast  which  i  lik^/aemon  had,  in 
antici [nation  of  tlio  »\'siilt,  prepared  fi.>r  theii^ 

On  the  t\vent\-e:i^^htli  of  June  a  letter  from  M.its-:- 
daiia  Izu-no-Kami  leachetl  1  lik<>/aenK)n,  comniandii^^  tlMt 
on  the  follow!  ml;  (la\-  at  9  a.:n.  he  should  co:v:li-:t 
Mat>i:mae  G  »sr.ko  to  tlie  Sl.o^un's  castle,  specifx  i  l^ 
wliat  c!«»tb.e*^  tlie  latter  was  to  put  on,  and  addi.-.^;  il\:t 
he  was  to  wear  two  s\vurJ>  i;i  hi<  belt.  Tlic  letter  a. is 
si-.;:ie'!  by  ilotta  Sai;anu-n.v  Kami,  Kii^^'i  Van^ir.»--i  »- 
KaMM   .i:ivi   ^Tatsv  laira   hu-n.^-K.imi. 

Il:\  ■■ieir>:i  wept  te.us  ,  f  ;  y  when  this  letter  arriveci. 
•'I  !':i-.e  ''.v:-  v'\;i t-:\.;  ••:\Si\r  \\\\  this  time  on  bel^aT  ■.•!■ 
G  ■     ''  '."  M'vl  lie,  "a-.l   .;t  Li>t   1    am    rev.ardod      This  is 

.■■'.-.A-    letter.      G 'S-:\e    \\\\\     !k*    made    a     haCa    :■:?, 
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to-morrow  as  sure  as  I  am  alive.  Then  he  will  no  longer 
be  the  Gosuke  that  we  now  know,  but  anotlier  man  :  my 
rank  and  his   will  be  alike." 

Hiko2aemon  called  Gorobei  and  told  him  of  all  the 
honour  that  was  in  store  for  his  son.  "The  Shogun's 
kindness  to  you  is  higher  than  heaven  and  deeper  than 
the  sea,"  said  Hikozaemon. 

Gorobei  thanked  Hikozaemon  in  a  somewhat  absent 
manner  for  the  help  he  had  given  him,  but  said  little 
besides.  They  all  awaited  in  anxious  expectation  the 
events  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  morning  at  the  appointed  time,  Hikozaemon 
and  Gosuke  went  to  the  castle.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  the  three  above-named  officers  prepared  to  receive 
them.  They  were  informed  that  the  Shogun  was  extremely 
pleased  at  the  way  in  which  Gosuke  had  shown  his  filial 
piety  in  becoming  a  substitute  for  his  iather  and  in  con- 
senting to  deliver  himself  up  to  his  parent's  enemies,  and 
at  the  valour  he  had  displayed  in  killing  the  three 
hatamoto^  and  that  on  this  account  he  had  exalted  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  hatamoto  and  had  given  orders  that 
land  valued  at  two  thousand  koku  a  year  and  a  house  in 
Tera-machi,  Ushigome,  be  assigned  to  him. 

lemitsu  proposed  to  increase  the  annual  income  of 
Okubo  Hikozaemon    in    consideration    of  his    services    on 
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this  occasion.  But  the  latter  refused  to  take  anything  for 
what  he  had  done.  The  Shogun,  however,  induced  him 
to  accept  a  present  of  two  swords ;  made  by  the  famous 
swordsmith  Kunimitsu,  and  a  dress  suit  of  clothes  in 
memory  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  case. 

Hikozaemon  mounted  Gosuke  on  a  horse  and  took 
him  around  to  all  the  great  barcns,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquainting  them  with  his  new  appointment  and  of  (>aying 
his  respects  to  them.  The  two  then  went  home  and  told 
Gorobci  all  that  had  occurred. 

Gorobei  had  been  in  prison  a  long  time  and  had 
MilTcrod  very  much  from  the  effects  of  the  torture  to 
which  ho  liad  been  subjected.  His  nervous  system  was 
uiulei mined;  his  whole  physical  frame  disorganized;  his 
mental  powers  too  had  been  very  much  weakened  by  the 
intense  anxiety  of  the  prccedi  ig  six  or  eight  months. 
When  the  news  of  Gosuke's  appointment  therefore  was 
n>;iveyecl  to  him,  he  suddenly  stood  up,  a  thing  he  had 
not  been  able  to  do  since  he  came  out  of  prison,  uttered 
a  few  somewhat  incoherent  words,  signifying  the  delight 
which  the  news  had  produced  in  his  mind,  and  then 
ilroi)ped  dead  to  the  ground.  The  sudden  change  from 
shame  and  trouble  to  such  undreamt  of  success  and 
honour  was  too  much  for  him.  He  fell,  as  many  another 
jjas  done,  a   victim  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  life. 
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The  next  day  Tasuke  was  summoned  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate's  cffice  and  informed  that  since  he  had  exerted 
himself  so  much  on  Gorobei's  behalf  it  had  been  decided 
to  give  him  Gorobei's  house  and  ground. 

Tasuke  thanked  the  Magistrate,  but  declined  the  giftf 
*'  — Shirobei,"  said  he,  "  has  had  the  management  o. 
Gorobei's  business  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has  shown 
great  diligence  and  trustworthiness  in  the  post  that  he 
has  occupied.  I  should  like  him  to  be  rewarded,  so  please 
give  him  the  house  and  the  land.  It  was  not  for  gain 
that  I  assisted  Gorobei,  but  because  I  knew  that  his 
cause  was  a  jubt  one. 

Tasuke  was  subsequently  made  manager  of  the  Shogun's 
stables,  an  office  which  suited  his  tastes  and  disposition. 

Kisaki  Bumbei  had  a  temple  erected  for  him  in  Hiro- 
saki,  where  he  superintended  the  worship  of  the  spirits  of 
the  house  of  Matsumae  Gorobei. 

Gosuke  took  his  mother  to  his  new  house  in  Tera- 
machi  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  prosperity,  be- 
coming extremely  popular  among  his   k\\o^'hatamoto. 

lyo-no-Kami,  hearing  that  his  daughter  had  com- 
mitted suicide  owing  to  the  misfortunes  brought  on  the 
family  by  her  father's  and  husband's  folly,  and  over- 
come with  vexation  at  the  contempt  with  which  he  was 
regarded  on  account  of   his  recent    conduct,    followed   his 
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daughter  to  the  grave,  destroying  himself  in  the  orthodox 
fashion. 

So  ends  the  story  of  *'The  Triumph  of  Right  over 
Might"  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
noble,  disinterested  way  in  which  perfect  strangers  to 
Gorobei  took  up  his  cause  and  defended  it  to  the  veiy 
last  It  is  most  gratifying,  too,  to  see  the  Shogun  in- 
terfering on  behalf  of  persecuted  innocence  and  rejoicing 
even  at  the  downfall  of  his  own  /latamoto  because  fully 
convinced  that  their  destruction  was  the  result  of  their 
crimes. 
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TOKUGAWA  lEYASU,  THE  TOKUGAWA  LAWS, 
AND  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


npOKUGAWA  IKYASU  was  descended  from  the  great 

Nitta  family.     His  ancestors  liad  a  village  bestowed 

on   them   in  the    province   of    Mikawa   called    Tokugawa, 

from  which   the   family  name   was  derived.      He  was  the 

only  son    of  Hirotada    Mikawa-no-Kami. 

Hirotada  married  the  daughter  of  Mizu-no-Tadamasa, 
in  1541  A.D.  leyasu  was  born  in  Okazaki  the  following 
year.  It  was  customary  with  the  Tokugawa  family  to 
give  the  name  of  Takechiyo  to  all  first-born  sons.  Ac- 
<:ordingly  this  was  the  first  name  the  great  hero  received. 

When  Takechiyo  was  only  five  years  old  his  father 
requested  Imagawa  Yoshimoto  to  lend  him  some  troops, 
to  be  employed  in  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  against 
Oda  Nobuhide  Nobunaga's  father.  Yoshimoto  granted  the 
request  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days,  dc- 
jiiatidcd    11irctada*s  son    as  a  surety.     Hirotada    consented. 
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and  so,  as  thoujjh  it  were  fated  that  Takechiyo  should  be 
inured  to  hardship  and  privation  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  was  despatched  to  Suruqja  as  a  hostage  when 
most  children  are  enj  >ying  the  quiet,  innocent  amusements 
of  early  youth    in   their   own  homes. 

On  the  way  to  Snruga  he  was  seized  by  order  of 
Nobuhide,  who  sent  a  messenger  to  Hirotada  to  inform  him 
t'lat  Takechiyo  was  his  prisoner,  and  that  therefore  he 
had    better  break  faith  with  Yoshimoto   and  join   his  side. 

"  If  you  are  determined  to  kill  Takechiyo/'  replied 
Hirotada,  *'  then  you  must  do  so.  But  that  I  should, 
even  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  my  own  son,  break 
thr(>u;_:;h  the  agreement  tliat  I  nave  made  with  my  nei^jh- 
bour  Yoshimoto  is  alt>{^ether  out  of  the  question." 

Nobuhide  was  very  angry  and  made  it  as  uncomfor- 
table for  the  child  as  he  could,  keeping  him  a  cIdsc 
prisoner. 

In  1549  A.D.  Hirotada  died;  and  in  the  same  year 
his  great  enemy  Nobuhide  also  passed  away,  and  was 
succireded  by  his  son  Nobuna^a.  who  made  peace  with 
Iin.'i'.'.'iwa.  This  led  to  the  lelease  of  Takechiyo,  whv) 
retinned   to    his  native   place    at    the  age  of  seven. 

Hut  he  had  not  been  in  Okazaki  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days  before  he  was  again  sent  ofT  as  a  hostage. 
It    happened   in    this    wise.        Voshimoto,  on    the    death   of 
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Hirotada,  claimed  the  dues  on  the  Mikawa  estates,  and 
commanded  Takechiyo's  retainers  to  send  the  lad  to  him 
to  be  kept  as  a  pledgre  in  his  casde  of  Miyazaki  till  he 
grew  up,  when  Yoshimoto  promised  to  send  him  back  to 
Okazaki. 

In  the  meanwhile  Yoshimoto  took  command  of  all  the 
Okazaki  warriors.  He  did  all  he  could  to  kill  or  humiliate 
the  Mikawa  men.  In  time  of  war  they  were  always  placed 
in  the  most  dangerous  positions  and  in  time  of  peace 
they  were  appointed  to  the  lowest  offices.  The  Mikawa 
generals,  however,  said  nothing.  They  were  glad  of  the 
military  experience  which  they  gained  under  Yoshimoto, 
and  so  they  fought  bravely  and  waited  eagerly  for  the 
time  when  their  young  master  would  be  old  enough  to 
set  up  for  himself  and  they  would  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend   him  against  his  numerous  enemies. 

Takechiyo  met  with  no  better  treatment  than  his 
retainers.  The  food  and  clothes  supplied  to  him  by  Yoshi- 
moto were  both  insufficient.  But,  fortunately  for  the  lad, 
there  was  one  who  befriended  him.  This  was  no  other 
than  Turii  Tadayoshi,  a  man  who  was  appointed  to  collect 
the  dues  on  the  Mikawa  lands.  He  supplied  Takechiyo 
with  both  clothes  and  money,  and  sent  his  son  Mototada 
to  the  castle  to  attend   to   his   wants. 
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In  1556  A.D.  the  Gembuiu*  ceremony  was  peifornned 
on  Takechiyo.  He  received  the  name  of  Motonobu  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Sekiguchi  Chikanaga.  On  this 
occasion  he  requested  Yoshinioto  to  allow  him  to  return 
to  Okazaki  to  worship  at  his  father's  tomb.  This  re- 
quest was  granted.     So  he  returned   to  his   native   place. 

The  people  of  Okazaki  and  the  neighbourhood  young 
and  old  crowded  out  to  meet  their  lord  and  welcome  hiai 
back  on  this  occasion.  All  the  chief  officers  of  the  province 
came  to  the  castle  to  greet  him.  Among  them  there  were 
many  old  men  who  had  served  under  his  father.  They 
said  that  they  hoped  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
tbcy  should  see  their  native  province  independent  once 
more  and  presided  over  by  the  young  baron  who  was 
now  in  their  midst.  Tadayoshi,  though  then  a  very  old 
man,  appeared  among  the  rest.  Taking  Motonobu  by  the 
hand,  Tadayoshi  said: — **  I  am  now  very  old  and  cannot 
g(j  out  to  war  any  more,  but  I  have  laid  by  for  your 
use  in  a  lar^e  number  of  storehouses  a  heap  of  rice  as 
high  as  a  mountain.  This  take  and,  collecting  troops,  make 
y(jur  power  felt  in  the  world.  If  you  do  this  the  great 
object  of  my  life  will  be  realized,  and  I  shall  die  in  peace.'* 


*  A  rite  connected  with  tlic  assumption  of  majority.  If  the  aI>ovc 
•laies  .nre  c(»rrect  he  was  only  fourteen  when  this  ceremony  was  per- 
foruK'd.     I'iftren  was  the  usual  age. 
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Motonobu  was  not  allowed  to  reside  permanently  in 
his  own  castle  at  Okazaki.  He  was  recalled  to  Miyazaki, 
and  from  this  time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Motoyasu. 
One  day,  when  Motoyasu  was  conversing  with  Yoshi- 
moto,  the  latter  remarked  : — "  Western  Mikawa  is  part 
of  your  territory,  but  it  has  gradually  become  subject  to 
Oda  Nubunaga,  why  do  you  not  go  and  take  it  out  of 
his   hands  ?" 

"Nothing  would  please  me  better/'  replied  Motoyasu- 

So,  in  1558  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Motoyasu 
returned  to  Okazaki  and,  gathering  his  forces,  went  out 
to  battle.  He  first  attacked  Terabe.  The  Mikawa  aien 
commenced  the  assault  by  setting  fire  to  the  castle,  which 
forced  the  garrison  to  come  out  against  them,  Nobunaga's 
men  sold  their  lives  dearly,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  side  would  be  victorious.  But  Honda 
Sakuzaemon,  by  an  trxtraordinary  feat  of  valour,  txirned 
the  tide  against  Nobunaga's  troops  and  they  were 
totally  defeated. 

After  this  Motoyasu  returned  once  more  to  MiyazakL 
Yoshimoto  congratulated  him  on  his  success,  gave  him 
his  own  sword  and  three  hundred  kwan*  of  land, 

*  The  term  kn^an  bcgnn  to  1  e  «»ed  in  reference  to  the  iooomcs  of 
Haimyo  and  their  retainers  at  the  end  of  the  Hojo  era,  and  no  other 
word  was  employed  in  the  Ashika^  age.  It  represented  looo  mon  in 
money. 
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This  same  year  several  of  Motoyasu's  chief  retainers 
came  to  Yoshimoto  to  ask  that  as  now  Motoyasu  had 
grown  up  Yoshimoto  would  do  as  he  had  promised,  name- 
ly, send  him  back  to  his  own  territory  to  reside.  He  agreed 
to  do  this.  But  before  it  was  carried  out  Yoshimoto, 
who  had  designs  on  the  Government  at  K}6to,  attacked 
the  province  of  Owari,  and,  taking  the  castle  of  Otaka, 
entrusted  it  to  Motoyasu  to  keep  while  he  himself  went 
on  to  Okehasama.  Here  Yoshimoto  fought  a  battle 
against   Oda  Nobunaga    and    was   killed.* 

When  the  retainers  of  Yoshimoto  who  were  left 
with  loyasii  in  the  ()taka  castle  heard  that  their  master 
was  dead,    they    fled    from    the   castle. 

Whereupon  Motoyasu's  chief  retainers  came  to  bini 
and  said  : — "  Seeing  that  Yoshimoto  is  dead,  why  should 
we  guard  this  castle  any  longer?      Let  us  go  home." 

•*  Let  mc  first  know  the  reasons  for  such  a  course 
luMUg  taken."  said  Motoyasu.  "  I  am  not  the  one  to  go 
i^lT  in  i^nch  a  hurry  before  I  know  what  I  am  doini;.  If 
we  make  a  mistake  in  what  we  do,  we  shall  rmly  excite 
the  ridicule  of  the  world." 

Just  then  another  messenger  arrived,  and  repoitcl 
thai    ow   hearing  of  the  death    of    Yoshimoto,  his    retainers 

»    lor    A   lull  account    of   this  war    and  the    events    preceilinir   it   :..V 
•  •New     I  iti'    *^f    Toyotomi    llidcyoslii '',  p    lOO    rt    .<r./. 
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who  were  guarding  various  other  castles  had  one  and  all 
fled. 

'*  Wait  a  while/*  said  Motoyasu.  "  I-.et  us  be  sure 
that  what  we  hear  is  true  before  we  act."  By  despatch- 
ing special  messengers  he  ascertained  that  the  reports 
which  had  reached  him  were  quite  correct.  His  re- 
tainers urged  him  to  start  at  once,  even  though  it  was 
dark   at  the  time. 

*'  If  we  do  this  we  shall  lose  the  way,"  replied  Moto- 
yasu. •'  Why  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  If  any  one  comes 
to  attack  us  we  can  defend  ourselves;  so  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  afraid  of."  They  waited  till  the  moon  rose^ 
and  then  started  off  eastward  on  the  road  to  OkazakL 
They  got  as  far  as  Imamura  and  were  about  to  enter 
the  Okazaki  castle,  when  Motoyasu  suddently  halted  and 
said ; — "  While  Yoshimoto  was  still  alive,  he  said  nothing 
about  handing  over  the  castle  to  me,  therefore  it  is  not 
right   of  me  to  take  it  even  though  he  be  dead." 

Forbearing  to  enter  the  castle,  for  three  days  Moto- 
yasu quartered  his  men  in  a  temple  called  the  Daijuji. 
While  they  were  here  the  Suruga  troops  who  had  charge 
of  the    Okazaki   castle   all   fled. 

Motoyasu,  seeing  this,  said:  —  "What  they  have 
thrown  away  we  will  pick  up,"  and  at  once  entered  the 
castle.     He  was   then    in  his  twentieth   year,  when  for  the 
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Brst  time   in  his  life  he  felt  that  the  camk  which   be  oc 
cupicd  was  his  own    to  be  dtifended  against  all  eomci^. 

Those  parts  of  the  pravhicc  of  Mikawa  which  lad 
been  subject  to  Hi^"*^^^'^^  «ifi/iiif  submitted  l*>  hi*  soi'^i 
rule.      There    were  howcvcf,    which  sliU  be- 

lon<;cd    to    Oda  Not  r«c  MiHf*y;i?sii  dcicrnitiK*! 

to    subjugate* 

Ikit  just   at  thj  ^€ibunaga   bi?if^    aitxinus 

to  be  at  the  head  <3  »y5to   and  f<irc»vir»g  thai 

Moto)  asu    could  ass.  riutis  way«,  sent  amisi»- 

adors  to  him  pro  [posing  terms  of  peace. 

i\Totoyasu  called  a  council  of  his  cliief  retainer^  t  > 
discuss  these  terms.  S.ikai  TadatsuL^u  opened  the  dc'>a'c 
tluis:— 

**  Seein;^  that  ours  is  a  small  [)r.)vince,  with  pDW  •  i  '. 
neic^hbouis  both  on  llie  east  and  the  west,  it  will  he  cli'V- 
cuit  for  us  to  maintain  our  independence.  As  for  N''^!.!- 
nioto's  sen,  Iji^ane,  he  does  nothin;jj  but  tip;)le  a  J 
itile  away  his  time  and  mak'es  no  attempt  to  a\eii.;e  1  - 
father's  death.  It  is  no  use  liavin;j^  any  trans.ictio.is  w  :.i 
such  a  man.  Theri  foie  1  am  of  opinion  that  ue  ca  ;n  t 
do    belter    than     mak  •    peace    with    Noljnna^.i." 

**  l  hat  is  impossiUU-,"  replied  Moto)asu.  "  llovv  c.t  i 
we  forget  all  the  benehls  th.it  we  have  received  fii'.i; 
Yoshimoto    and   turn   a-Minst   his  hou^e  ?' 
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"Tadatsugu  is  right,"  remarked  two  other  retainers, 
"  For  Yoshimoto's  friendship  for  us  was  feigned  and  not 
real.  He  seized  the  produce  of  our  land  and  did  all  he 
could  to  get  rid  of  us  altogether.  What  is  there  to  bind 
us  to  such  a  man  ?  As  regards  the  wife  and  child  of 
o  ir  master,  we  can  easily  get  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
Ujisane.  Ujisanc  is  anxious  to  keep  friendly  with  us 
and  therefore  will   not  think  of  injuring  them  in  any  way." 

After  hearing  all  his  retainers  had  to  say,  Motoyasu 
agreed  to  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  and  went  in  per- 
son to  the  castle  of  Kiyosu  to  see  Nobunaga.  When 
Motoyasu  and  his  retainers  approached  the  castle  of 
Kiyosu,  they  found  that  a  crowd  of  spectators  had  as- 
sembled to  see  them  pass.  Honda  Tadakatsu,  then  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  seeing  that  the  way  was  thronged 
with  people,  rode  in  front  of  Motoyasu  and,  waving  his 
halberd  to  and  fro,  said  to  the  crowd : — **  Get  out  of  the 
way,  you  rude  folks;  don't  you  see  that  my  master  is 
here  ?" 

Nobunaga  came  out  to  meet  his  guest  and  conducted 
him  into  the  casclc.  Contrary  to  custom,  Uemura  Yoshi- 
masu  one  of  Moiu)asu*s  retainers,  followed  his  master  into 
the  presence  of  Nobunaga.  One  of  the  gtiards  found  fault 
with    him  for   this    intrusion.       To    him    he    replied : — *•  I 
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am    Uemura  Yoshimasa.     I  bear  uiy  master's  swoid  after 
him>  why  then    do  you  find  fault   with  me?" 

"  1  have  heard  the  name  of  Yoshiinasa  for  a  lotrg 
tinic/'    tutcrpoecd  Nubuuaga  ^  "allow   luai  to  «tt|er»' 

It  was  the  possession  of  such  faitlifol  and  feaifess  re- 
tkiners  by  lesrasu  that  contributed  in  a  laige  measure 
to  his  sub  t-quent  great  suGces$. 

Nobunaga  and  Motoyasu  agreed  to  tornaa  of  pei^e: 
and  more  than  this,  they  made,  an  offensive  and  ddensive 
treaty,  solemnly  promising  that  they  would  canfAnmc  Hielr 
forces  and  endeavour  to  subjugate  the  whole  enq^re. 
They  agreed  that  whichever  of  them  conquered  the  most 
territory  should  eventually  become  the  lord  of  the  other. 
After  being  entertained  most  handsomely,  Motoyasu  re- 
turned   to  Okazaki. 

By  the  year  1564  a.d.  Motoyasu  had  subdued  the 
whole  of  the  western  part  of  Mikawa.  And  the  follow- 
ing year  the  whole  province  became  subject  to  him. 
His  three  chief  retainers,  Honda  Sakuzaemon,  Koriki 
Yozaenion.  and  Amano  Saburoh}oe  were  now  made 
li'du^j,  that  is,  Superintendents  of  Household  Affairs, 
and  Motoyasu's  name  was  changed  to  leyasu,  and  he 
assumed  the  title  of  Mikawa-no  Kami. 

In  1570  A.D.,  having  conquered  the  whole  of  Totonu, 
ieyasu   removed  to   the  castle  of  Hamamatsu,  situated   in 
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that  province,  where  he  resi  led  for  a  number  of  years. 
His  power  was  felt  in  all  the  neig^hbourhood  ;  in  fact,  he 
was  looked  on  as  the  most  influential  baron  of  the  T6- 
kaidd.  But  he  had  one  enemy  whom  he  could  not  over- 
come, and  that  wa^  Takeda  Shingen,  the  Lord  of  Kai, 
Shinano.  In  ad.  1573,  Shingen  and  leyasu  had  a  pitch- 
ed battle  at  Mikata-gja-hara.  leyasu  met  with  as  severe 
a  defeat  as  it  was  possible  for  a  general  to  receive,  and 
was   within   an   inch  of  losing  his  life. 

Shingen  died  the  same  year ;  and  ten  years  later 
just  as  leyasu  and  Nobunaga  had  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing Shingen's  house,  Nobunaga  was  killed  by  Akechi 
Mitsuhide.* 

In  1594  A.D.,  leyasu  supported  the  cause  of  Nobu- 
naga's  son,  Nobuo,  and  fought  against  fTideyoshi  at 
Komaki-yama.  On  this  occasion  Sakakibara  Yasumasa 
sent  a  letter  to  various  barons,  ur^i  ig  them  to  opj)ose 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi ;  which  contained  the  following 
remarks  : — 

"  Hideyoshi,  in  that  he  lightly  esteems  all  the  benefits 
he  has  received  from  his  master,  is  like  a  fiend  or  some 
poisonous   insect.       He   sends   troops   against    the   progeny 


*  Many  events  only  briefly  allnletl  to  here,  such  as  the  assassi- 
nation of  nda  N»  bunaga,  arc  fully  related  in  my  "New  Life  of 
Toyotomi    Hideyoshi." 
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cA  his  late  lord.  Wlio  is  there  that  docs  not  grind  his  teeth 
in  ang'rr  at  sudi  conduct?  Your  lonUnps  have  iSL  been 
employed  by  Xobnnaga  in  the  same  way  as  Hidryoshi 
was  employed.  And  how  did  it  come  about  that  Nobu- 
naga  was  in  a  |K>sition  to  coomiand  your  servioes?" 

Yasumasa  intended  to  remind  them  here  that  they 
had  received  numerous  gifts  of  land  from  Nobnnaga  and 
that  on   that  account  they  oi^ht   to  serve   his   sun. 

''  Lord  Tokugawa  has  been  requested  to  fight  against 
Hidcyoslii  and  has  brought  all  the  troops  of  five  pro- 
vinces to  join   battle  with  him. 

"  When  there  is  a  cause  so  ri:^htcous  as  ours,  \"ictory 
is  sure,  and  therefore  we  shall  soon  cut  off  the  head  ••! 
this  scoundrel  and  make  a  gazing-stock  of  it.  If  you 
all  repent  of  past  neglect  and  heartily  support  us  in  the 
vindication  of  the  just  and  the  right,  then  I  am  authoriz- 
ed to  say  that  all  your  past  remissness  will  be  overlook- 
ed. lUit  if  you  refuse  to  do  this,  then  you  shall  all  be 
put  to  death.  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  act  now  in  a 
way  that  you  will  be  sorry  for  hereafter." 

leyasu  was  no  match  for  Hideyoshi  in  war.  He  only 
obtained  a  tempoiary  victory  over  two  of  Hideyoshi's 
generals  in  what  is  known  as  the  Komaki  war.  Not 
being  able  to  follow  it  up,  leyasu  was   glad  to  accept  the 
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terms   of  peace   offered  by  Hideyoshi,* 

In  1590  A.D.,  under  the  leadership  of  Hideyoshi, 
leyasu  went  against  H5]o  Ujimasa.  On  the  latter  being 
subdued,  the  whole  of  his  territory  was  given  to  Icya«u. 
At  this  time  the  castle  of  Edo  was  enlarged  and  leyasu 
took  up  his  residence  in  it  at  the  request  of  the  Taiko. 
Thus  suddenly  his  power  became   immense. 

It  happened,  one  day,  after  leyasu  had  thus  risen 
to  power,  that  Hideyoshi  assembled  all  the  chief  barons 
subject  to  him.  As  they  were  sitting  around  him,  Hide- 
yoshi took  his  little  child  in  his  arms  and  asked  him  who 
was  most  to  be  feared  among  all  the  barons  assembled 
there.  The  lad  gazed  around,  and  his  eye  rested  on 
Mori  Terumoto,  who  was  tall  and  fierce-looking.  "  He," 
said  the  boy,  pointing  to  Terumoto,  "is  the  most  to  be 
feared." 

**  No,"  replied  Hideyoshi,  **  it  is  not  so."  Then,  point- 
ing to  leyasu,  he  continued,  "  That  oldish-looking  dark- 
faced  man  sitting  in  the  front  row  there  is  the  most  to 
be  feared."  Then,  with  a  view  of  seeing  what  leyasu 
would  say,  he  added : — *'  In  war,  however,  there  is  no 
one   equal    to   me." 

'*  There  you  are  right,"  replied  the  assembled  barons, 


*  For  an  account   of   this    war    vide   my   "New    Life    of   Toyotcini 
Hideyoshi "  p  264  el  Beq. 
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"there  is  no  one  to  be  compared  to  you  in  war* 

Iliilcyo^lU  died  in  1598  A«0,  Afii^r  liis  death  Ishida 
MltsLiiiari  who  was  jealoui  of  the  puwi^r  of  l^yasu,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Hitleyori,  Hidcyoshi*s  son,  and  tbtHjgtit 
to  overthrow    leyasu,  Scki^^ahara   war  Mitssit- 

iKiri  was  defeated,  at  amc  ^ut*rctnc.     In  160a, 

A .  n .  1 3  e  ass  um  c  d    the  -ittis  h  gu  >»*       Sub***,  qucal 

to   this    he    efTcctiiall;  ^ut   Hidcyori'5   party   it 

Osaka.        *    ,  L 

It    was  !n   April  ^fnllowing    that    whtcli 

in  iiived  the  coiicliision  01  tiie  vsaka  war  ami  i!io  ddlll 
by  his  own  hand  of  Ilideyori  when  leyasu  grew  ver>' 
ill.  l'VeliiiL,r  he  was  ^oin^  to  die,  he  sent  for  his  <jrand- 
son  Icniilsu.  *'  You,"  said  leyasu  to  his  grandson,  "  w;ll 
govern  the  country  later  on.  The  secn-t  of  government, 
let  me  tell  you,  is  in  kind  tee'ing."  These  were  hi>  l.i^t 
Words.      He  died   April    17th   [o.c.J,    A.D.     1616." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Rai  Sanyo  sums  up  the  character  of  leyasu  as 
follows: — 

**  leyasu  was  a  man  who,  with  a  gentle  and  candid 
disposition,  had  a  great  purpose  in  life.  He  used  soldiers 
with  the  wisdom  of  a  god.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and 
anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. He  loved  his  fellow-men  and  made  good  use 
of  the  advice  they  gave  him.  In  arranging  affairs  he  took 
into  consideration  not  only  what  was  required  in  his 
own  time,  but  what  would  suit  the  generations  that  were 
to  succeed  him.  His  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  He  looked  upon  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  as  something  for  which  he  was  responsible. 
He  was  economical,  and  never  indulged  in  display  of  any 
kind.  He  held  farmers  and  peasants  in  high  esteem,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  affairs.  When 
he  went  out  hunting,  which  he  frequently  did,  he  went 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  partly  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  people. 
In  governing  his  great  object  was  not  to  crush  but 
to    encourage    the    spirit,    energy,     and     independence    of 
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thought  of  those  beneath  him.  He  made  It  easy  for 
men  of  inferior  rank  to  speak  their  minds  whenever 
they  pleased.  He  discountenanced  all  flattery,  trim- 
ming and  plausibility  of  speech  and  manner.  It  is  re- 
corded of  him  that  when  he  was  young  some  ooe  in 
Owari  sent  him  a  shrike,  known  as  the  hundred-tongued 
bird.  He  refused  to  accept  it,  remarking : — *  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  persons  who  expect  to  become  leaders  <rf 
men  should  avoid  plausible  things,  and  thb  hundrcd- 
tongued   bird  is   certainly  one  of  them.* " 

By    some    Japanese    authorities   Sanyo's    account   of 

Icyasu's  character   is  considered   too   flattering. 

Both  liideyoshi  and  leyasu  on  certain  occasions 
showed  that  they  were  men  of  violent  passions,  but  at 
other  times  manifested  rare  self-command.  There  was 
perhaps  less  sophistry  in  the  morality  of  leyasu  than  in 
that  of  Hideyoshi,  and  on  the  whole  leyasu  seems  to 
have  had  a  more  benevolent,  as  well  as  a  more  refined 
and  Ijetter  disciplined,  mind  than  that  possessed  by  his 
ilhistrious  contemporary,* 

The  following  anecdotes  relating  to  leyasu  are  very 
well  known  in  Japan  and  go  fiar   to  show    what  were  die 


*  Jor    furtlicr  comparison    of    the  characters  of  the   two  men   vide 
my  New  T/ife  of  Toyotomi  Uidcroshi,  p  394  «1  9cq» 
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leading  traits  of  his  character.  It  is  not  important  that 
they  should  be  given  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence, 
even   were   that  order  in   every   case   known, 

I. 

THE  CHILD  IS  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

As  related  above,  Tokugawa  leyasu  when  young  was 
sent   by   his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Imagawa  Yoshimoto. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  the  children  of 
Suruga  on  the  fifth  of  May  to  play  at  throwing  stones  at 
each  other.  Grown-up  people  used  to  go  out  to  watch 
the  affray  and,  excited  by  the  scene,  would  take  sides 
and   help  the  children  in  the  fight. 

One  year,  when  this  custom  was  being  observed,  it 
liappened  that  leyasu,  who  was  then  just  ten  years  old, 
was  taken  out  on  the  shoulders  of  an  attendant  to  see 
the  fight.  On  this  occasion  the  combatants  on  one 
side  amounted  to  about  150.  Those  who  arrived  from 
different  quarters  all  joined  the  side  which  seemed  the 
stronger.  leyasu  bade  the  man  who  was  carrying  him 
take  the  side  of  the  few.  The  servant  was  surprised  at 
this,  and  asked  why  he  was  to  act  thus.  *'The  side  of 
the  many,"  replied  the  lad,  *'wiU  x^ly  on  its  numbers 
and  wiU  not  fight  together ;  but  the  side  of  the  few  will 
use  its    strength    to  the  best  advantage   and  will  make  up 
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ifor  iU  deficient  numbers  by  increased  carefulness*  It  wHl 
therefore  conquer/'  It  hapiiciied  just  as  he  had  said; 
the  side  of  tlic  few  won  the  victor/, 
I  Yoshimoto  was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  atid 
remarked: — "How  true  is  that  saying,  *  He  that  comes 
forth  from  the  house  of  a  brave  man  is  sure  to  be  brave t'^' 

lEYASU^S  HATRED  OFXYING.       * 

In  the  affairs  o(  his  household  I^asii  showed  fi  greal 

deal  of  discretion.  Little  faults  and  even  breakages  he 
said  nothing  about,  but  if  there  was  anything  contrary  to 
truth  in  things  that  were  stated  by  his  servants  he  show- 
ed great  annoyance  and  reproved  them  most  severely. 
In  reference   to  this  the  following  incident  is  related:— 

It  hapi^ned  after  the  Osaka  war,  when  leyasu  was 
in  the  Nijo  castle,  that  he  had  occasion  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  a  man  called  Mishuku  Echizen  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  castle.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation 
Echizen  casually  remarked  that  he  had  during  the  JKpno- 
dai  war  accomplished  several  feats  of  valour.  leyasu 
|x>ndered  a  little;  and  then  asked,  *' How  old   are  you?" 

Having  heard  the  man's  reply,  he  remarked  :t-'*  The 
Konodai    ^var    occurred    wlien  Hojo  Ujiyasu  was   either  a 
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little  over  or  a  little  untK"-  fifty  years  of  age,  and  when 
his  son  Ujin^asa  was  about  twenty-six  or  seven.  There- 
fore you  could  ot^ly  have  been  some  four  or  five  years 
old  when  you  accomplished  the  feats  of  valour  of  which 
you  speak.  Tlie  statement  you  have  made  is  entirely 
false.     Get   away  out  of  my  sight." 

Here  leyasu's  countenance  changed  and  he  was  so 
moved  with  anger  that  his  face  was  dreadful  to  look  at 
*•  If  we  allow  such  a  man  as  this  to  remain  connected 
with  us  in  any  way,"  he  remarked,  "there  is  no  saying 
but  that  the  evil  habit  which  he  has  contracted  may  be- 
come fashionable  among  us.  Therefore  something  had 
better  be   done    with   him   at   once." 

What  punishment  Echizen  received  is  not  recorded, 
leyasu  died  shortly  after  this,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  after  his  death  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

ni. 

lEYASU'S  DISLIKE  OF  EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Once  it  happened  that  Eishoin,  the  wife  of  leyasu, 
came  to  her  husband,  and  said : — "  My  Lord  is  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  white  clothes,  and  I  am  in  difficulty 
about  getting  them  washed.  To  give  the  clothes  of  a 
great   man   to   low    women   to    wash     is    something    that 
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I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  6q;  and  if  I  vere  to  ask 
the     Iiii^hcr   class    women   to     wa^h  thcm^    their    delkmtc  M 
handis    would     be    cliafed    by    the    work*       When    I    crm 
speak  of  it   to  them  they  put   on  a    wry  Ucc*       Why  o<A 
^ivc   up  wearing  cto  I  wa^hiit^    and    use  uo* 

tWuv^  but  new  thingi  | 

ky asu  replied  :-  titly  da  not  know  wliat 

wotncn  are  for ;   and  ^nomnt,  it  is  a  question 

whether  you    will  1  ly    anything    that  1  am 

\io\ng  to  say.     Howe  c^epUm    ttiia   matter  to 

yon.  If  you  do  nothing  bui  liunk  of  the  storcliouscs 
lliat  belong  to  me,  situated  not  only  in  Edo  and  Of^lca 
but  ill  every  province  and  town  throii.^hoiit  the  country, 
you  will  of  course  be  astonished  at  tluir  number  ;  and 
will  think  that  as  I  have  in  my  possession  mountains  of 
lii^en,  1  sliould  not  run  short  even  though  I  used  200 
pieces  daily.  This  might  be  all  very  well  if  I  oii!\ 
thought  of  myself.  But  when  I  think  of  the  multituc!e> 
who  are  around  me  and  the  generations  of  men  who  arc 
to  succeed  me,  I  feel  bound  for  their  sakes  to  be  sparing: 
in  my  use  of  the  goods  in  my  possession,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  I  use  washed  clothes.  What  I  do  is  in  accord- 
ance with  what  nature  teaches;  for  in  all  things  she  i> 
K'.ou'  juiical." 
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IV. 

lYEYASU'S  CHIEF  RETAINERS. 

One  of  leyasu's  chief  retainers  called  Honda  Saku« 
zacmon  was  a  man  of  blunt  honesty  who  never  consi'^er- 
ed  what  he  was  going  to  say  before  speaking,  but  blurted 
out  whatever  came  into  his  head. 

When  Hideyoshi  was  engaged  in  the  Odawara  war^ 
Icyasu  for  a  short  time  handed  over  the  castle  of  Hama- 
matsu  to  him  and  feasted  all  his  retainers. 

Before  Hideyoshi  reached  the  castle,  Sakuzaemon 
was  away  on  some  business ;  but  just  as  the  former 
arrived  with  all  his  retinue  and  his  servants  were  in  the 
midst  of  carrying  all  manner  of  things  into  the  castle, 
Sakuzaemon  made  his  appearance.  When  he  saw  wliat 
was  going  on,  he  looked  utterly  disgusted,  but  >^ent  into 
the  castle  without  uttering  a  word.  Here  he  found  assem- 
bled in  the  guests'  room  Hideyoshi  and  all  his  chief 
retainers,  with  leyasu  in  their  midst. 

Sakuzaemon,  addressing  his  master,  immediately  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice : — "  Well,  my  Lord,  you  are  ql 
foolish  fellow  !  For  a  man  who  is  the  master  of  a  certain 
territory  to  lend  his  castle,  of  all  other  things,  to  some 
one  else,  even  for  a  single  night  \  — was  ever  such  folly 
heard   off     I   suppose    there    is    nothing    which  could  be 


named  tlmt    one  who  is  as  thoughtless  as  you  would  not 

.  lend/'     Having    thus    given    vent    to    his    feelings,   Saki^H 

zaemon  left  iUq  room.  ^^ 

"  What    is    the    matter    now,    Sakuxaemoii  ? "    asked 

i   leyasu   as  he  went  out  of  the  doof.     Then  turning  to  hh 

\  guests,  lie  said  ;— *'  You  hav-^e  heard  what  this  wild  fellow 

has  been    saying.     I  am  sorry    that  such  a    thing    should 

:   have  occurred;    but  there    is   no    help  for    it     This    is  no 

other    tlian    Honda    Sakuzaemon.       He    has    been    in    my 

house  ever    since  he    was  a  child,  and    whenever  I    hlivc     ■ 

gone  out    to    battle     he    has    accompanied    mc.      He    is  a 

self-willed,    uncontrollable    kind  of  man,    and   he   esteems 

men  of  rank  and    power  at    no    higher    rate    than  insects. 

You  see  how    he  acts    even    when  you    are  present,    and 

you  can  gather  from  this  what  he  would  say  to  me  alone. 

I  can  put  up  with  it  however;  but  I  am  extremely  sorry 

that  you  should  have  all  been   annoyed  by  his  rudeness." 

The  various    barons    replied : — *'  We    have  all  heard 

of  this  old    man,  but    this  is  the    first  time   we  have   seen 

for  ourselves    his    manner    of  going    on.     You    are    to  be 

congratulated  on    having  such    an  honest,    straightforward 

retainer." 

As  related  above,  leyasu  made  this  rough  fellow 
lie  of  the  three  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  look 
ler    all    his    affairs.       People     all    said    when  Sakuzae- 
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in  on  was  created  a  Bugyj  that  such  an  appointment 
would  never  answer.  But  nothing  could  have  answered 
better.  He  was  honest  and  straij^htforward  with  every 
one.  He  showed  no  favour  anywhere.  All  that  he  did 
was  above-board,  and  hence  there  was  no  complaining 
among  his   subordinates. 

But  as  an  antidote  to  the  roughness  and  bluntness  of 
this  retainer,  le}asu  employed  Koriki  Kiyonaga,  a  knight 
who  was  as  polite  and  aflable  as  Sakuzaemon  was  rough 
and  uncouth.  Tlien  the  Shojun  had  also  a  chief  retainer 
called  Amano  Sabur5,  whose  disposition  was  compounded 
of  the  two  elements,  the  fierce  and  the  mild.  The  follow- 
ing verse  was  composed  in  reference  to  the  three  men : — 

KoTiki,  the  divinity; 

Sakuza,  the  devil ; 
Neiiher  the  t»nc  nor  the  other, 

Amano  Saburo. 

It  is  recorded  that  Sakuzaemon  was  most  taciturn  in  dis- 
position, objecting  to  say  much  about  any  thing.  Tlie 
following  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  his  letters  to  his  wife 
when  away  from  home . — "  Only  a  line.  Be  careful 
about  fire. — Keep  the  child  from  crying. — Feed  the 
horse  well." 

Though  Sakuzaemon  was  eccentric  in  habits  and 
rough  in  manner,  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful,  as  well 
as  the  most  affectionate,  of  leyasu's  retainers. 
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lEYASU'S  SKILL  IN  TlIK  USE  OF  MEN. 

At  tbc  time  of  the  Scki<jaliara  war  some  of  the  fol- 
lowcis  of  Icyasu  were  astjomblcd  in  the  castle  of  Kiyosu, 
and  were  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  leyasu  prior  to 
attacking  the  castle  of  Gilu.  As  day  after  day  pas>ed  with- 
out any  signs  c»f  lc\asu's  approach,  the  soldiers  gradually 
lost  heart,  and  had  no  inclination  to  attack   the  castle. 

After  a  while  a  messenger  from  leyasu,  one  Mura- 
ki>shi  M  OS  like,  arrived  at  Kiyosu.  When  Eukushima 
Masanori,  I  losoicawa  Tadaoki,  Ikeda  Terumasa,  Kaio 
Vi>.s.iia\i.  Aiu\  some  ot'.icis,  he.nd  of  his  arrival,  they 
Ci»4iUiu'il  *o  .;^t>.jr,  aid  a^iccd  tiiat  when  Mosukc  dc!:ve:- 
c\\  lewiMi's  :::^<<a40  to  t!u'  v.iriovis  baro:i>,  it  \vji:I.:  l.v 
well  !'i  ii::n  i-,»  sa\-  t;i.\:  Ieya>'.i  \u\d  started  for  t'.ic  <j:it 
ot  vv.ir  a:Ki  w  o;iM  so..»;i  reavTli  Ri\osii.  **  For,"  said  t-.Tv;}'. 
"if  this  is  nvl  done  the  s.  Idicrs  will  lose  hc.-.rt.  a.;' 
we  siuu'i  .*.•■  vi  ta'xe  i'r.c  LM-tle."  So,  calling*  Mo^j'-vO. 
Mas-i.:^»;;     .i<\e.:    !'i::i    t.>    do    t!iis. 

•'  \'e:y    -vu..!;"   replied    M  'Siike. 

(-;>:i  :v-  ^.  i -^  ^>  H  ...  !.i  Ta'.i\at-^u  and  Ikcdi  Ter:;- 
iiia.-a's  i.^;.  .. :. . -.  i...\  .i!.-o  .::.;e.i  !;::n  to  d  >  as  ^•^:.s;..  :i 
ki.l    s;i^^..:-:j  :.       *'  If   Vv  ::    i\:  >;-."    s.iid    they,     **  \v:*    '\\.\ 
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"All  right;"  said  Mosuke.  "I  will  bear  in  mind 
what  you  say." 

In  considcrinjT  what  course  he  should  adopt  on  the 
following  day,  Mosuke  said  to  himself :—"  leyasu  always 
looks  on  me  as  somewhat  of  a  fool,  and  it  being  so, 
how  is  it  that  he  has  sent  me  on  such  an  important 
mission  as  this?  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  because  he 
wishes  his  message  delivered  on  this  occasion  without 
ornament  or  alteration,  and  he  thinks  that  my  simplicity 
of  character  will  enable  me  to  deliver  it  thus.  I  will  not 
disappoint  him." 

The  next  day  the  various  barons  and  generals  all 
assembled  in  state  to  listen  to  the  Shogun's  message. 
There  was  a  dead  stillness  when  Mosuke  commenced  : — 
"  Lord  leyasu  says  that  you  are  no  doubt  all  very  fatigued 
by  the  protracted  war  which  has  been  carried  on." 

To  the  sui  prise  of  all,  Mosuke  said  no  more.  Think- 
ing that  he  might  have  forgotten  to  say  what  the  leaders 
of  the  army  expected  from  him,  and  with  the  hopes  of 
forcing  it  out  of  him,  Tadaoki  asked : — "  When  is  Lord 
leyasu  coming  to  us  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  When  I  came  away,"  replied 
Mosuke,  "there  were  no  signs  whatever  of  his  being 
about  to  start" 
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The  variou?^  leaders  of  the  tioops  becaitic  wliitr  with 
v^^c  and  felt  inclined  to  kill  Musuke  for  actiitg  c^mU^fy 
to  tlicir  advice.  Hat  having  came  as  a  mes^^eiiger  tntm 
tlicii  chief,  tliey  did  not  dare  to  injure  him  in  any  waijr. 

Ill    reply    to    tlK  ices,    Mositke    in    a  km 

concise  words    remii  how    matters  j^tm^  as 

fulhnvs  : — *'  One  of  th  :  belongs  to  its  has  bcco 

talsuii    by    the    enem  make    no    attempt  lo 

rccncr    iL     Then    ih  enemy's    eaulle    of  Gtfu 

ri^^lit  in    front    of  yo  do    not    stir  a  finger  to   ^ 

take  It  from  them.  Because  the  wives  and  children  of  a 
lar.;c  number  of  }()u  arc  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy 
your  hciuds  arc  lied,  your  efforts  are  paral)'se(l.  As  \>i; 
all  seem  to  be  resting  on  )'our  oars,  there  is  nothi  i_^ 
to  induce  le\asu  to  come  ;  and  while  this  state  O:  lln:i^- 
his  s,  1  do  not  see  any  chance  of  In's  makin:^'  his  aj)- 
[)earance." 

I  iere  Ahisanoi  i  fanned  Mosulce  three  times,*  and  vc- 
phed  : — "What  }'ou  sa)'  is  mo>t  reasonable.  1  tiu>^t  l!ui: 
in  about  five  days  we  shall  capture  the  casilc  of  G.tV. 
Hut  as  it  may  tike  .i  little  Ioniser,  will  you  not  stay  ic;. 
days  with  us  and  carry  the  news  of  our  victory  back 
to    Lord    leN'asu  ?  " 


i,f  lii-l, 
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**  I  did  not  come  to  take  the  castle  or  to  see  the 
castle  taken/'  replied  Mosuke,  "1  came  with  a  messa«:^c ; 
aad  therefore  when  I  get  an  answer  to  the  same  I  shall 
go  back  " 

••  Well,  anyhow,"  replied  Masanori,  "  come  and  take 
some  sake  with  me." 

Mosuke  went  with  Masanori,  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ments which  he  offered  and  slept  in  the  castle  that  night. 

During  the  night  Masanori  collected  his  f  /rces  and 
gave  orders  that  the  attack  on  the  castle  should  com- 
mence at  once ;  and  as  a  result  it  was  taken  the  follow- 
ing day;  and  Mosuke  carried  back  the  news  of  the  victory 
to  leyasu. 

leyasu  was  most  skilful  in  his  choice  of  men  to  act 
in  various  positions.  There  is  a  Japanese  saying  to  the 
effect  that,  "A  good  carpenter  never  throws  wo«>d  away," 
and  another  adage  tells  us  tluit,  "Beneath  a  skilful 
general  a  weak  soldier  is  not  to  be  found."  le>  asu  saw 
at  once  a  use  to  which  even  dull  and  unpn»mising  men 
might  be  put.  His  shrewtlness  taught  him  that  this 
Mosuke's  blunt  honesty  and  straightforwanlness  would 
enable  him  to  transact  the  business  entiu^ted  to  him  on 
the  above-meiiiioned  occasion  in  a  more  satislactory 
manner  than  it  would  have  been  transacted  by  any  one 
less  unsophisticated  than  he   was. 
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The  secret  of  leyasu's  many  great  achievements 
was  the  deep  insight  he  had  into  men  s  characters,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  made  the  most  diverse  dis- 
l)OMtions  all  contribute  something  towards  insurin,^  the 
success  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out.  This  discernment  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make 
any  man  of  spirit  who  possesses  it  a  great  man,  provided 
he  has  anytliing   like  a  fair  field  in  which   to  exercise  it. 

VI. 

lEVASU  UNNKRVED. 

One  LKiy,  in  the  yo.ir  1585  \.i\,  when  leyasu  was 
j;>L  foriy-i'-.-.w  \oars  of  a^^e,  he  was  lyi:'.g  sick  !:: 
li:e  c.i.-:'.^.'  ».  !"  i  i.i mm :r..i :<•.:,  s.irf^iii'.j.;  fruni  a  bad  c:.[- 
h\::\c\c.  Wc  c  ■:v:':\iikU'J  liis  a::c;:J.i:"::s  to  <::;a^^.:c  it,  t'..t 
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'*lherey  said  the  Sho:^nin,  "that  will  do"  He 
hoped  that  after  this  the  carbuncle  would  get  better, 
but  it  was  not  long  bcf  )re  it  be^aii  to  swell  tremen- 
dously and  caused  so  much  pain  that  Icyasu  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  himself.  His  countenance  changed 
colour,  and  he  looked  as  though  he  must  die.  Several 
doctors  were  called  in,  but  none  of  th.  m  could  afford 
any  relief.  leyasu,  seeing  that  the  doctors  expressed  no 
hope  of  saving  his  life,  gathered  his  friends  and  re- 
latives together  to  make  known  to  them  his  will  and  to 
take  leave  of  them.  Not  long  after  this  it  was  reported 
in   tlie   vicinity   of  the  castle  that  Icyasu  was  dead. 

Honda  Sakuzaemon  on  being  informed  of  the  critical 
state  in  which  his  master  was  lying,  immediately  hastened 
to  the  Sho^un's  castle  and  inf.»rmcd  him  that  some  time 
previously  he  (Sakuzaemon)  had  suffered  from  a  carbuncle 
and  that  a  doctor  whom  he  knew  had  cured  him.  He 
asked  whether  leyasu  would  like  him  to  call  in  this 
doctor  ? 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  replied  leyasu. 

Sakuzaemon  grew  very  angry,  and  said : — "  This 
readiness  on  your  part  to  die  like  a  dog  without  making 
use  of  any  of  the  means  that  are  available,  is  something 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  your  usual  mode  of  think- 
ing   and    acting.      Is    it   not   a    thousand    pities   that  >ou 
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shauM  throw  away  your  life  hi  tins  way?  Well,  well!*' 
be  conti^rued,  "as  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  ductors  who 
attt-nd  yoLi  say  you  are  going  to  die,  and  you  yourscW 
think  so,  1  suppose  nothing  can  alt^r  it.  And  in  tliat 
case,  as  1  am  an  okl  man,  I  had  bcttter  precede  you  to 
^^he  utile r  wnvld  i  so  1  will  go  and  coniinlt  suici 
once.     I  now  take  my  leave  of  ypu,"  -•;.-j.,:,! 

'Thus  saying,  Sakuzaemon  left  th«f  fQonu.  JtfMim 
bade  one  of  his  attendants  call  him  bade.  '**/'' 

"Are, you  mad?*'  inqmred  leyasii,  as  Sakittaeiiioii' 
entered  the  room  a^ain.  "  Though  I  am  very  ill,  yet 
there  is  still  some  hope  of  my  recovery.  And  even 
supposing  that  1  die,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  follow  me  to  the  grave.  Surely 
it  is  important  that  you  should  be  left  in  the  world  to 
take  charge  of  my  children  and  to  look  after  my  affairs. 
It  should  be  your  endeavour  to  remain  alive  as  long 
as  possible.  Is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  for  you  to  be 
talking   of  killing  yourself?** 

"  Were  I  twenty  years  younger,"  replied  Sakuzae- 
mon, "  I  might  do  as  you  say,  but  I  am  now  eighty 
years  old.  From  my  youth  up  I  have  been  a  man  of 
war,  fighting  now  with  this  army  and  now  with  that 
One    of  my    eyes    has  been   destroyed    by    a  sword   cut; 
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several  of  my  fiiijjers  have  been  injured ;  I  have  been 
made  a  cripple.  In  fact  there  is  haidly  a  disability  from 
which  men  suffer  that  1  have  not  experienced ;  so  that 
now  there  are  few  things  that  I  can  undertake,  so 
crippled  have  I  became.  All  this  has  been  borne  for 
your  sake ;  and  while  you  live  I  feel  that  I  have  some- 
thing to  live  for.  Under  your  fostering  care  I  have 
plodded  on  all  these  years.  While  you  live  the  name 
of  Sakuzaemon  will  still  be  known  and  feared.  If  you 
die  now  I  feel  certain  that  the  surrounding  barons  will 
attack  and  destroy  your  house.  For  if  there  be  added 
to  my  age  the  trouble  of  having  lost  my  master,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  that  will  be  made 
on  us.  And  when  this  comes  about  people  may  well 
ask,  •  Why  did  Sakuzaemon  consent  to  remain  in  the 
world  after  his  master  was  dead  to  see  all  this  trouble?' 
There    was  among  Takeda    Katsuyori's  retainers    a    man 

called Asari    who    was   very    much    esteemed    by  all 

who  knew  him.  But  when  his  lord's  house  was  ruined, 
this,  man  came  over  to  you,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
sycophancy  tried  to  ciirry  favour  with  the  enemy  of  his 
late  lord.  The  vei'y  sight  of  him  offends  mc.  I  think 
to  myself  every  time  I  see  him,  I  will  never  consent  to 
be  like  this  man.  I  will  never  oiitlivc  the  prosperity  of 
my   master." 


4S2 
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Here  k-ya^u  interposed; — "  VVli»t  you  S4iy  is  vcf>» 
true.  So,  if  you  think  that  you  can  do  aaytbrn^  to 
make  me  better,  then  by  all  means  do  it-  1  p?acc 
my'scir  ill    your    IianJs.      Yoti    miy    have   mc   Ire3it«^    as 

you    think   best.'' 


Thereupon  Sak 
lie  hc'td  spoken,  an 
burnt  the  carbuncl 
son7e    medicine  i    ai 

Saku^aemon   nuia^u  ** 


Pin 


the  doctor  of  wtiooi 
Saku^emojii  this  ductiir 
wards    i^avc  ilie    patieiit 
\   he   got  betJtcn 

all    thrnn«^h    his    illness, 


and    when    he    became    thoroughly    convalescent   the    old 

in  a  II    \vcj3t    tears    of  joy. 

The  strongest  minds  s(Miietimes  give  way.  Hithcrtv 
Icyasu  had  refused  to  succumb  to  any  of  the  numerous 
difficullies  that  had  beset  his  path.  Hut  on  the  occasion 
of  which  I  write  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  his  u>aa! 
in\  incibility  of  spirit,  and  liad  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  and  tact  of  Sakuzaemon  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  great  hero  would  have  ended  his  career  at  this 
time.  Life  or  death  often  depends  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  strong  determination  to  live  if  it  be  possible 
to  do  so.  Where  the  disease  is  not  a  fatal  one,  the 
patient's  recovery  is  immensely  facilitated  and  hastened 
by  buoyancy    and    hopefulness    of   spirit. 
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It  is  said  that  carbuncles  have  a  peculiarly  depress- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind.  This  may  partly  account  for 
lyeyasu's  fit  of  despondency.  The  depression  did  not 
last  long,  however.  The  spirit  that  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Shogun's  life  was 
revived  by  the  words  of  his  aged  councillor  and  the 
hero  was  himself  again. 

lEYASU'S  MESSAGE  TO  NARUSH  HAYATO. 

Just  before  the  Osaka  Castle  was  taken  Icyasu  went 
up  the  Cha-usu  hill  in  order  to  see  how  things  were 
going  on  inside  the  castle  grounds.  lie  noticed  that 
the  garrison  was  very  much  reduced,  consisting  of  no 
more  than  four  or  five  hundred  men,  who  were  all  as- 
sembled in  one  spot.  So  he  gave  orders  that  an  attack 
should   be   commenced  on   the   castle   without   delay. 

His  order,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not  prompt- 
ly carried  out  by  Naruse  Hayato,  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  troo[^.  leyasu,  seeing  the  delay,  sent  a 
messenger  to  Hayato.  "  Go,"  said  leyasu  to  the 
messenger,  "to  that  coward  Naruse  Hayato  and  tell  him 
to   take   my   son   Yoshinao   to   attack  the  castle  at  once." 

The   messenger   went    to    Hayato,   and    repeated    the 
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me^^ge  just  as    it    had   been  delivered   to   hini|  and  that] 
befoie  Y^islihiao  and    a    number  of  other  persons. 

liayato  was  very  angry.  Before  the  messenger  had 
concluded  his  message,  whh  a  loud  voice  he  replied: — 
*'The  Hayato  whom  you  address  has  no  recoUccuaa 
of  ever  having  acted  the  coward  on  any  one  occaMiflij 
throughout  his  whole  life,  Bui*  ask  your  master  wrh ether 
lie  did  not  act  the  coward  when  fighting  with  Tak^j 
Shingcn?"^ 

After  the  castle  had  been  taken  aisd  jAe  wir  «if 
over,  Hayato  went  to  see  leyasu^  and,  feferring  to  what 
had  occurred,  said : — "  During  the  siege  of  the  Osaka 
castle  you  sent  a  command  to  me  to  attack  the  castle, 
and  because  you  thought  I  was  slow  in  commencing  the 
assault,  you  became  very  angry  and  called  me  a  coward. 
I  have  been  in  your  service  ever  since  I  was  a  child; 
and  therefore  I  should  not  be  offended  by  anything 
that  you  might  say  to  me  when  you  and  I  are  alone. 
But  your  messenger  came  and  repeated  your  message 
in  public,  before  all  my  followers  and  in  the  presence 
of  your  son.  Why  you  chose  a  man  to  bear  your 
message  who  had  no  more  sense  than  that  man  I  can- 
not tell.  It  makes  little  matter  to  me  personally  what 
you  are  pleased  to  say  of  me,  but,  as  you  know,  all  the 
Owari  people    look    up    to    me    as   a  pillar  that   supports 
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your  son,  and  a  speech  such  as  that  you  made  is 
calculated  to  make  my  followers  lose  faith  in  me  and 
to  lead  your  son  to  look  down  on  me.  It  was  on  this 
accouiit  that  I  publicly  us^d  abusive  language  in  refer- 
ence to  you;  for  liad  1  remained  silent,  I  should  have 
lost  all  my    influence  with  my    followers." 

"  Under  such  circumstances  whatever  you  might 
have  said  would  not  have  been  amiss,"  replied  leyasu. 
"  I  am  not  offended  by  your  conduct  I  see  that  it  was 
your  great  regard  for  my  household  that  prompted  you 
to  act  as  you  did." 

leyasu's  message  was  a  most  injudicious  one,  and 
with  any  one  less  magnanimous  than  Hayato  it  might 
have  had  serious  consequences.  But  it  was  well  that 
leyasu  had  the  sense  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the 
wiong  when  the  matter  was  brought  up  by  Hayato  after 
the  war  was  over. 

vra. 

REMARKABLE  SELF-CONTROL. 

Hiratsuka  Etchu-no-Kami,  a  daring  man  who  feared 
nothing,  while  wandering^  about  the  country  as  a  knight- 
errant,  was  urged  by  messengers  from  leyasu  to  enter 
his  service. 


'*  leyasu  is  stingy,"  he  replied ;  "  altliough  he  tisesl 
polite  language  to  Ins  subordujatas,  the  emoluinents  liaj 
bestows  are  very  scanty/' 

This  remark  was  teportcd  to  Icyasu,  and  lie  was  very] 
RiucJi  annoyed  by  it 

EtchO-no-Katni  joined'  Ishida;  M&wiaM*,  madtbaf^ 
against  lej^asu  at  the  battle  of  Sekigahara.  Mitminaiims 
defeated,  and  Etdiumo-Kami  was.  Hicen  j^fsoner  fsd 
brought  before  leyasu. 

leyasu  was  pleased  to  aee;Etchil-fio«KamI  bfoiq^to 
him  in  such  an  ignominious  way  and,  as  he  appftiached^ 
jeeringly  remarked : — **  Your  refusing  to  serve  the  stingy 
man  and  choosing  to  follow  Mitsunari,  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  recent  events,  proves  to  have  been  a  very  wise 
course!     Eh?" 

Etchu- no- Kami's  countenance  changed,  and  a  fierce, 
angry  look  came  over  him  as  he  replied : — "  For  a  knight 
to  be  taken  captive  is  not  so  rare  an  occurrence  that  you 
need  speak  in  this  way.  Was  not  the  man  who  now  jeers 
at  me  for  coming  here  as  a  prisoner  of  war  a  captive  him- 
self when  but  a  lad?  And  was  he  not  in  after  years 
taken  prisoner  by  Toda  Dan  jo  and  sent  to  Oda  Nobiniaga, 
who  shut  him  up  in  the  Owari  castle  for  three  years? 
To  forget  that  we  ourselves  have  been  in  captivity  and 
to  laugh    at  others  when  in  the    same    state,    is-   a     very 
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extraordinary  proceeding,  I  must  confess." 

leyasu  was  enraged  by  these  remarks,  and  exclaimed : 
— **  You  abominable  scoundrel !  I  have  a  mind  to  cut  off 
your  head  on  the  spot.  But, — no,  you  shall  not  die  so 
easily ;  you  shall  be  spared  tliat  you  may  undergo  suffer- 
ing." 

Some  little  time  after  this,  when  leyasu  was  in  a 
good  humour,  Honda  Hachiya  asked  him  why  he  had 
spared  Etchu-no-Kami.  '*  Seeing  that  he  was  so  insolent,** 
remarked  Hachiya,  "  it  would  only  have  been  doing  what 
was   natural  if  you  had  killed  him  on  the  spot." 

**  Etchu-no-Kami  is  a  brave  man  the  like  of  whom  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,"  replied  leyasu.  "And  he  is  as 
intelligent  and  eloquent  as  he  is  brave.  Supposing  1  had 
killed  him  on  the  spot,  it  would  have  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  temporary  gratification  of  my  angry  feeling!^ 
and  would  have  been  prompted  only  by  his  insulting 
remarks  to  me.  Had  I  killed  him,  I  should  have  regretted 
it  ever  after.  Regarded  in  anotlier  light  my  keeping  him 
alive  was  a  wise  measure.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
because  such  a  rare  man  does  not  care  to  serve  me  he 
will  not  be  of  use  to  others  in  the  world.  My  son 
Hidetada  will  stand  in  need  of  such  men  as  Etchu-no-Kami 
after  I  am  dead,  and  he  will  do  well  to  make  use  of  him.'** 

leyasu's  command  over   himself  on  this  occasion  was 
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very  remarkable.  When  his  rage  was  at  lis. height  and 
tvhen  we  expect  to  hear  that  he  appeased  it  in  the  way 
tliat  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was  considered  most 
l^roper,  namely,  by  taking  sun?mary  vengeance  on  the  cause. 
,  of  it,  we  find  that  he  suddenly  checks  himself  and 
allows  reason  to  resume  the  authority  over  his  actions 
which  had  been  temporarily  wielded  by  passion. 

In  refusing  to  make  a  personal  insult  an  excuse  for 
Caking  a  man's  life,  leyasu  obeyed  a  higher  moral  code 
llian  that  followed  by  those  who  in  later  days  in  civilised 
countries  have  fought  desperate  duels  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  wipe  oflf  the  imaginary  reproach  which  some 
insulting  remark   was  supposed  to  entail  on  them. 

IX. 

IKVASU  PROHIBITS  TIIE  OBSERVANCK  OF 
A  FOOLISH  CUSTOM. 

It  happened  once  that  when  the  Owari  daimyo,  Ma- 
t»jdaii'a  Tadayoshi,  came  up  to  Edo  on  Government 
service,  he  grew  very  ill.  He  consulted  a  great  many 
physicians,  and  leyasu  himself  paid  him  a  good  .deal  of 
attention  and  recommended  several  skilful  doctors  to  him. 
The  treatment  he  received  did  him  s6me  .good,  and  the 
Shogun,    sccinj]^    that    he    was   a    little   better,  advised  hin^ 
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to  return  to  Owari  and  try  what  rest  would  do.  He  set 
out  for  his  home,  but  only  got  as  far  as  Shinagawa  when 
he    died. 

Three  of  his  chief  retainers  wished  to  show  their  re- 
gard for  him  by  following  him  to  the  grave,  and  purposed 
committing  suicide,  according  to  the  custom  that  still  pre- 
vailed in  certain  daim  atcs.     This  was  reported  to  leyasu. 

Icyasu  immediately  remarked  to  his  councillors: — 
*'This  must  be  stopped  at  once.  You  had  belter  inform 
them  that  the  proce.  ding  is  displeasing  to  the  Govera- 
ment.  But  if  you  don't  care  to  do  this,  then  say  that 
I  disapprove  of  it.  Anyhow  such  a  practice  must  be 
suppressed.  It  is,  I  know,  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is  a  senseless  custom.  If 
a  man's  regard  for  his  master  is  so  great  that  he  is 
prepared  to  die  for  him,  let  him  show  his  feeling  of 
attachment  by  serving  his  successors.  If  a  master  is  in 
danger,  it  is  very  praiseworthy  for  a  servant  to  die  in  his 
stead.  But  to  die  without  a  good  object  in  view,  in 
the  way  that  those  do  who  commit  suicide  because  their 
master  is  dead,  is  to  die  like  a  dog.  This  custom  would 
never  have  been  observed  so  long  had  there  been  no 
foolish  barons  to  give  it  encouragement.  I  am  happy 
to  see,  however,  that  by  degrees  the  various  lords  of  the 
land  are  beginning   to    perceive    what    a    foolish    practice 
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ll  Ih^  and  are    forbiddmg  ilts    obi^cr^rance  in   thctr    dc 
!S,  but  its  aboliiioii  U  sUU  far  from  miiv^rsalJ' 


A  FEW  OF  lEYASU'S   MORAL  SAYINGS, 

Man's  ItTe  is  like  a  juuniey.  I  Ic  haj  a  heavj^  load  to 
:^ffy  and  a  long  way  to  travel  i  lie  must  proc-cd  slowty. 

if  he  ever  bear  in  mind  that  liis  normal  condition 
bere  is  one  in  wlttch  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  niy^t 
be  pat  MP  ^vithj  he  will  •  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
dl  scon  t«^iited. 

When  his  heart  is  full  of  expectation,  let  It  be  tem- 
pered by  the  remembrance  of  the  trouble  through  which 
he  has  passed. 

Let  hun  be  patient  and  enduring,  and  nothing  can 
happen  to    injure  him  to  the  end  of  time. 

Ijct  him  look  upon  anger  as  his  enemy.  If  be 
knows  wliat  it  is  to  conquer,  and  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  be  defeated,  some  mischief  must  overtake   him. 

Let   him  reprove   himself  rather  than   reprove  others. 

Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  not  to  reach  a  thing 
aimed  at  Is  preferable  to  goiug  to  excess  in  anything- 


CHAPTER    III. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  few  of 
the  Tokug^awa  I^ws  are  still  in  force,  and  thouc^h  the 
oM  methods  of  administratirin  have  been  abandoned,  the 
notions  on  which  the  legal  system  of  those  days  was 
founded  still  prevail,  and  there  are  scholars  even  of  the 
calibre  of  the  late  Mr.  Nail5  Chiso  who  maintain  that 
all  attempts  to  weaken  the  hold  which  Confucian  ideas 
have  on  the  minds  of  the  Japanese  people  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  retrograde  movement  bound  sooner  or  later 
to  lead  to  disastrous  results.  Such  scholars  assert  that  the 
smoothness  with  which  the  machinery  of  government 
worked  in  the  Tokugawa  era  was  solely  owing  to  the 
ethical  basis  on  which  the  laws  enacted  were  known  to 
rest,  and  the  consequent  mental  satisfaction  felt  in  submit- 
ting to  them.*  Such  methods  as  were  employed  by  the 
Tiikugawa  Sli5guns,  argues  this  school  of  writers,  have 
never  been  surpassed  anywhere,  if  their  merit  is  tested  by 
the  fruits  they  produced.     Whether  the  Tokugawa  regime 

*  For  a  full  nccount  of  tlie  connection  of  Confucian  teachin*;  with 
the  Tiikucjawa  Government  vide  my  review  ckf  Dr.  Inouc  Tetsujiro's 
Nihon  Chuis*  (jfe^)  Gakuhn  no  Tetsugakn  in  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  of 
May  5th,  1906. 
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as  a  whole  was  more  productive  of  good  than  harm  is 
too  wide  a  subject  to  be  discusst*d  here.  But  of  the  depth 
and  extent  of  its  influence  on  the  whole  of  Japanese 
social  life  no  student  of  Ja^ianese  history  entertains 
a  doubt 

The  two  and  a  half  centuries  during  which  the  Toku- 
gawa   SI'.ogunate   flourished   may    be    designated    as    the 
age  of  interference.     The  Government  left  no  social  region 
unexplored.    The  family    circle    was  constantly  under  its 
surveillance  and  trifling  domestic  quarrels  were  referred  to 
it  for    settlement    The  judges    and  magistrates  of    those 
days  were  preachers  as  well  as  legal  administrators,  and  a 
perusal  of  such  reports  of  law    cases  as  are   extant  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  morality  or  immoralit>'  of  actions,  rather 
than  their  legal!t>'  or    ille^Mlity,    was  the    chief  subject  <•/ 
inquiry  with  the  Tokuj^awa  judge.       The  laws  issued   were 
of  the  vaguest  description,  savouring  more  of  the  character 
of  moral  precepts    and  exhortations    than  of   laws      They 
Were    all    based    on    the     fuiulamental    principle    of   Con- 
fucianism—the   submission    of  the    younger    to    the    elder, 
of    children    to    |xirenls,    wives    to    husbands,    and    so    on. 
With  the  judge  who  admin i>tered  these  laws  the  relation- 
ship of  the  litigajits    determined  the  nature    of  the  verdict 
Individual  rights  as  such    were    not   recognized.       In     this 
system  the  body  politic  and  the  body  social  were  rendered 
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interdependent.  Men's  social  acts  were  invariably  con- 
trolled and  guieled  so  as  to  be  made  to  subserve  political 
ends.  The  law  of  siibj;icti»>i]  to  superiors  was  t-nforced 
with  uniform  ri«jidity  throu^jhout  the  empire,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  act  in  defiance  of  this  law,  even  in  cases  where 
the  offender  was  some  obscure  peasant,  entailed  the 
severest  penalties.  The  harshness  of  the  s\'stem  did  not 
strike  those  who  lived  under  it  as  it  does  us  to-day. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  but  the  carrying  into 
practice  of  the  precepts  of  Confucianism.  They  regarded 
the  I^w  and  its  administrators  as  champions  of  a  code  of 
morals  to  which  all  alike  were  bound  to  submit.  The 
authority  of  this  code  was  as  little  questioned  by  the 
Japanese  subject  of  the  Tokngawa  era  as  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  by  the  sincere  and  earnest,  orthodox  Chris- 
tian to-day.  Law  and  Morality  were  to  the  men  of  those 
days  synonymous  terms.  Tokugawa  legislators  themselves 
saw  no  distinction  between  them. 

In  order  to  give  readers  of  this  book  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  these  laws  I  have  selected  a  few  from  a 
collection  which  has  been  published.  As  will  be  seen, 
many  of  them  are  of  the  vaguest  description  ;  others  have 
reference  to  culture,  education^  social  entertainments,  or 
personal  behaviour. 
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^  Tltc   following  were  promulgated  in  the  various  fiefs 
Jn"i6i5,  a  year  before  Icyasu's  death: — 

T,--Lii*raturc,    war,    archety^,    mul     huncminn^hlp    sire    lo     Ijc    Uie 
EivouTiic  pursuiu  of    all   9oldi«r5. 

11. — l.jqiit*T,  fciiJU,  and  liccntif"*^"*-*  of  oil   kin'ls  are  fotbitUicu, 
Ulp^Any  sc>Mier  tn   the  cmiAny  -^  a,  dmmy^  ur  a    shittnyh  tiu^liy  of 

mhikm  of  the  dmmy^  ot  thBm]^ 

re  lo  priicLice  economy. 

tile    regulations    passed 


'  murilor    shnU    be  bmiishcil    from    I 
Inhere  the  i^ffrnce  was  Comiia(U 
]  V, — ^The  samtttai  of  all  da 


^^ft  The    subjoined    are 
ween   1632  and  1634: — 

l,-^S*fmti$af  nre  io  be  c^Tcful  lo  do  nolhing  I  hat  1$  t>Qt  of  keffi>iog 
Uh  iHetr  loctal  status. 

11. — S^ttmiyii  arc  forbttldeo  to  form  cat  mis,  to  assist  I  hose  forisusl, 
or  to  take  part  in  suppressing  them. 

III. — Samurai  are  to  cultivate  filial  piety  and  loyalty,  to  pay  preat 
attention  to  the  laws  of  politeness  and  to  avoid  violating  esiablislied 
custtMns. 

IV — Samurai  ore  not  allowed  lo  possess  a  number  of  useless  weapons. 
They  are  strictly  forbidden  to  keep  more  things  by  them  than  ihcy 
absolutely  need.  They  arc  forbidden  to  sell  things  for  the  sake  0! 
obtaining  a  proBt. 

Acting  on  the  notion  that  it  was  the  dut\'  of  the 
State  to  enforce  the  practice  of  filial  piety  and  loyally  to 
superiors,  various  laws  and  regulations  were  passed  spcd- 
fying  the  manner  in  which  disputes  between  relations  and 
masters  and  servants  should  be  settled.  A  regulation 
drawn  up  for  the  use  of  judges  states  that  in  all  disputes 
between  parents  and  children,  the  will  of  the  pdrent,  and 
in  dissensions  between  masters  and  servants,  the  will  of  tlw 
master,  should  determine  the  decision  of  the  judge. 
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The  following  laws  were  promulgated  in   1655-7: — 

1. — A  parent's  debts  must  be  paid  by  his  chibtren,  but  cliib!rcn's 
delits  iire«l  iiot  be  palt  !>/  p;  reins  unless  ihe  written  consent  i>f  rela- 
tions to  Hie  incurring  of  such  debts  be  obtained.  * 

II. — Any  cliild  who  refuses  lu  obry  its  parents*  or  who  disobeys  the 
town  elders  or  members  of  the  f^onin-jcumi  (5  men  puild),  shall  be 
arrested  and  irrprisoiied.  The  coriduct  of  the  child  while  in  confine- 
ment shall  be  closely  watched,  and  it  there  are  pmofs  of  ureal  innate 
wicketlness,  the  child  will  be  disinherited.  If  such  a  child,  after  its 
release  from  prison,  show  any  signs  of  eniuitv  to  its  parents  on  account 
of  what  has  hapi>ened,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  whole  village  or  town 
in  which  it  resides  to  arrest   it  and  to  put  it  to  death. 

It  was  quite  common  in  those  days  for  children  to 
be  imprisoned  for  iinfilial  conduct.  If  they  persisted  in 
opposing  a  parent's  wishes  they  were  liable  to  be  con- 
demned to  death.  It  was  open  to  the  parents  to  save 
their  children  from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  In 
case  this  took  place,  the  common  practice  was  to  hand 
the  child  over  to  the  relations  and  the  neighb.^urs  of  its 
parents  and  to  allow  them  to  beat  it  into  submission  to 
parental  authority. 

Among  the  laws  issued  by  Itakura  Suvvo-no-Kami, 
the  following  are  woith  quoting,  if  only  to  show  the 
rigid  manner  in  which  the  principles  alluded  to  above 
were   put    into    practice : — 

L— Id  disputes  between  parents  and  children,  when  a  child  appeals 
to  a  court  of  law  against  its  parent,  it  may  be  declde'd  without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  cafe  that  the  child  is  in  the  wrong.  Even  sup- 
posing that  the  faults  of  a  parent  are  of  a  most  aggravated  cliaractcr, 
for  a  child  to  make  these  faults  the  subject  of  public  accusation  is  most 
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^ 

unfilint.*  Kven  in  Ifie  ttiFCF  nl  pertanK  wh"  pre  mtl  wppcmllr  wrhltA  to 
each  oti  CT,  the  oblifritioti  of  ihc  ytionit  to  uiU^«ci  iTirimwIvcs  loibcoU 
is  univeT«nlly  reccifiTiiEcd.  Ilrath  thitll  b«  tKe  penally  ipCQiicd  lij  (be 
cliild  who  {:oe5  til  law  ogamst  \l*  parenL  tii  life  caa  4*ii1j  be  towd 
by   the   inieiceSRion  of  ils  piirent. 

H. —  llie  above  law  will  huld  good  in  the  cnie  <yf  childrco  who 
brine:  char{:v»  nfrainst  their  |;rnnd- parents  or  iinc]r&  A  grandson  or  a 
nephew  hns  only  to  consider  what  is  the  telationship  which  he  lieari 
to  the  one  whi  ni  he  acciu-es  in  order  to  tee  that  he  is  iu  the  < 


All   laws   were   fianicd   so  as   not  to  do   violence  to 
filial   piety.     Even   in  cases  where  laws  had  been  broken, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  the    ofTencc    was  committed  oit 
of  regard  for  a  parent  it  was  overlooked.     Children  were 
never  expected  to    furnish    information    to   the   authoritit^ 
implicating  their  parents  or  other  relatives.     But  they  were 
allowed  to  testify  to    their    innocence.      Itakura    Suwo-no- 
Kanii    gave    it    as    his    opinion    that    in    cases    where  the 
suitors  were  equally  right  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
in    whose    favour    a    verdict    should    be    given,    if  in    the 
course  of    the   trial    it    leaked  out    that  one  of  the  suitors 
was  unfilia',  disloyal,  or  unkind,  judgment  should  be  givea 
against    him.       "This,"    said    Itakura,    "may    invoke    in 
some  cases    a    departure    from    strict  justice,   but,   since  it 
preserves    the     lee  lings     which     ought    to    exist    between 
relations,  it  piuuiotes  the  general   welfare  of  the  public." 

To  show  how  universal  was  the  opinion  tliat  a  man's 
duty  to  the  State  was  to  be  made  subservient  to  his  <luty 

*  J^ff/f  supra.  P425  and  430. 
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to  individuals,  we  may  quote  tlie  case  of  the  official  ex- 
amination of  Tokugawa  Nariaki.  When  li  Kanmn  found 
that  the  open  opposition  to  foreign  intercourse  shown  by 
this  baron  was  likely  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  negotiations  whh  foreign  Powers,  relying  on  the 
testimony  of  two  of  Nariaki's  retainers,  Kasujima,  and 
Kayanei,  li  prohibited  Nariaki  from  taking  part  in  public 
affairs.  This  use  of  evidence  extracted  from  retainers 
against  their  lord  was  considered  at  the  lime  a  most  un- 
warrantable proceeding,  and  drew  forth  a  strong  protest 
from  the  Head  of  the  Finance  Uureau,  Kimura  Keizo,  who, 
however,  paid  dearly  for  his  boldness,  for  he  was  sub- 
sequently degraded  from  office  and  sent  to  Kii. 

•  It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Tokugawa  rule. 
tliat  legal  decbions  should  not  be  made  public.  In  the 
days  of  Hidetada  a  magistrate  called  Shimada  Yuyu,  who 
had  been  administering  justice  for  20  years,  purposed 
publishing  full  accounts  of  the  cases  which  had  come 
before  him.  This  was  forbidden  by  the  Shogun,  who  act-; 
ed  on  the  advice  of  the  GZroju,  or  Chief  Councillors  of 
State.  The  ground  of  the  objection  is  worth  recording. 
It  .was  contended  that  since  the  verdict  in  each  case  must 
depend' on  the  facts  elicited,  and  since  these  facts  cannot 
possibl3r  coincide  in  any  two  cases,  it  would  only  lead  to 
nriistakes  were  the  decisions  of  judges  to  be  based  on  ver- 


tllcts  pronoun crd  by  others.  The  process  of  general ij^a* 
L  tiaii  is  one  which  the  ]^^^\  e\iJert  must  use  5parin|;ly. 
\       Every  caat;  must  be  decided  on  ft-^  own  spjcial  merits,  and 


the  power  to    detect    those    merits  is    one   whoso  develop' 
mcnt  would  be  seriously  hindered    were  the  h*ibjt  of  rest* 
ing  verdicts  on  precedents  to  become  common.     Such  \\.\s 
tile  view  of  the  legislators  of  the  Tokugawa  era.     Thifc 
Is    no    denying   that,    whelher    owing    to    the    Hicthod  in 
which  they   were  expected  to  administer    justice  or  Bs  tiic 
result  of  other  Influences^  no  era  of    Japanese  history  pro- 
duced a  finer  set  of   judges    than    those    who    served  the    j 
Bakufu.     The  written    laws    which   guided  their  decisions 
were  few,  and  such  as  e>dsted  were  so  loosely  worded  as 
to  be  capable  of  the  most    varied    interp/ietatioa.      In  the 
majority    of  cases    which    came    before    the    courts   social 
custom,    political    considerations,    and    the    current  ethical 
code,    rather    than    any   written    law    bearing^  on  the  case 
sud  jndice,  swayed  the    mind    of  the    judge.     The  liberty 
granted  to  judges  was  seldom  abused;  foe  the  reason,  tliat 
the  choice  of  men  to  fill  the  post    of  magistrate    or  judge 
was  in  most  cases  very  wise.     If:  the  administration  of  an 
officer  of  justice  was  on    the    whole    deemed  satisfactory, 
he    was    allowed   to    resort   to  such  methods  of  defending 
the  innocent  against  the  penalties  of  an    inadvertently  vio- 
lated law  as  fanc>'  dictated.     A  girl  called  Kiyo,  who  had 
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killed  her  mother  under  the  impression  that  she  was  kill- 
ing a  fiend,  was  brought  before  Ooka  Tadasuke  Echizon- 
QOrKami.  In  order  to  convince  the  public  tliat  the  girl  had 
committed  no  crime,  Tadasuke  made  use  of  a  popular 
superstition  relating  to  transformation.  **  Evidently  it  is  a 
beast  in  human  form  that  has  been  killed,"  said  the  judge. 
•*  In  my  opinion  Kiyo's  mother  must  have  somehow  or 
other  been  killed  by  a  fox  or  a  badger,  and  the  animal 
must  afterwards  have  assumed  the  mother's  form.  People 
who  know  nothing  about  such  things  will  perhaps  fancy 
that  Kiyo  has  killed  her  mother;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  an  evil  spirit  that  she  has  killed,  in  fact, 
the  spirit  of  the  animal  that  killed  her  mother;  and  so 
she  has  avenged  her  mother's  death.  If  the  corpse  were 
left  for  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  assume  the  shape  from  which  it  trasformed  itself, 
namely,  the  shape  of  a  fox  or  a  badger.  But  if  it  were 
left  and  allowed  thus  to  change  and  Kiyo  and  others  were 
to  see  the  change,  their  feelings  would  be  harrowed  there- 
by. Kiyo  would  grieve  to  think  that  the  one  whom  she 
had  been  serving  as  a  parent  was  nothing  more  than  an 
animal ;  and  others  would,  when  they  heard  of  this  say : 
— '  How  are  we  to  know  that  our  parents  are  not  trans- 
formed animals?'     This  being  the  case  it  will  be  best  for 
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all  parties  that  the  creature  be  buried  out  of  sight  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Were  I  asked  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  was 
the  chief  element  of  strength  in  the  Bakufu  Government, 
I  should  reply,  the  skill  with  which  it  used  men.  The 
genius  of  leyasu,  like  that  of  Hideyoshi,  seemed  to  reveal 
itself  most  in  the  discernment  of  character  and  aliility. 
This  power  was  inherited  by  lemitsu  and  was  handed  down 
to  subsequent  generations,  and  hence  the  judicial  appoint- 
ments of  the  Tokugawa  era  constitute  one  among  many 
good  results  of  the  exercise  of  that  power.  But  that  the 
Bakufu  laws  were  grievously  defective  and  in  many  ways 
entirely  aiita;^o;iistic  to  western  notions  of  justice  admits  of 
no  doubt.  They  sacrificed  the  weak  to  the  strong.  They 
defended  the  old  against  the  young,  and  treated  woman 
as  a  nonentity.  They  did  much  to  perpetuate  the 
dements  as  well  as  the  merits  of  the  Confucian  system  of 
ethics.  The  results  r>f  their  influence  are  conspicuous  on 
all   sides  to-day.'*' 

"^  '1  lie  hue  Mr.  I.ciwcKr's  Transl.it imi  of  a  treitise  called  the  Lc- 
"^;.icy  »»f  Icy.iMi  has  hci.Mi  rcpubli'-hctl  hy  ihc  Mctlnxlisl  Piiblishin!:!  Com 
paiiy.  The  comnicnts  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Gri^shy  on  the  document  translatci*. 
I>y  Mr.  Ix>Ader  pul)li^he<l  in  Vol.  iii  <if  the  Transactions  of  the  Asintic 
S.,cicly   of  J:il»an   .irc   <  f   r'»n«iidiTnhl<-    interest. 
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The  Hatamoto. 

'X^HIS  term  applied  to  certain  vassals  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns  who  ranked  next  to  the  daiinyo.  This 
class  of  warriors  was  created  by  Tokugawa  leyasu.  The 
number  of  hatamoto  is  doubtful,  but  there  were  probably 
more  than  2,000.  Some  writers  assert  that  there  were 
80,000,  being  deceived  by  a  boastful  saying  of  one  of  the 
Tokugawa  Shdguns  *'  My  hatamoto  number  80,000  and  my 
£okenin*  are  not  to  be  counted."  Their  incomes  were 
always  below  10,000  koku  a  year.  Some  of  them  were 
territorial  nobles,  but  others  had  no  territory  and  only 
received  small  incomes  from  the  Shdgun.  Seven  of  the 
provincial  hatamoto  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  daimyo  in  regard  to  alternate  residence  on  their 
country  estates  and  in  Edo,  while  the  rest  were  obliged 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  Shogun's  capital.  The 
former  were  called  kotai  (^  ft)  hatamoto^  alternating 
hatamoto,  the  latter  hir a- hatamoto ,  ordinary  hatamoto. 

*  An    intermediate    class    between   the   haiatmto    and    the    ordinary 
iamurau 
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In  the  Tokugawa  ^^^,  Kinreiko,  Vol.  III.,  we  find 
various  regulations  respecting  the  lives  and  occupations  of 
the  hatamoio.  They  are  called  Haiamoto  Hatto  (fi^)  or 
Shoshi  (^±)  Hatto,  Laws,  but  they  do  not  take  a  legal 
form.  They  merely  consist  of  moral  directions.  They 
teach  filial  piety,  loyalty,  courteousness  in  manner,  frugality 
and  simplicity  of  life  and  devotion  to  duty.  They  condemn 
all  kinds  of  extravagance  and  vulgar  display  in  household 
utensils  or  furniture  and  in  dress.  All  necessary  cere- 
monies such  as  marriages  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
simplest  way  possible.  Above  all,  these  regulations  enjoin 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  masters  and  lords  even  in  cases 
where  the  master  may  be  bent  on  doing  something  of 
which  the  servant  disapproves.*  Servants  who  have  shown 
disloyalty  to  one  master  should  not  be  employed  by 
another,  but  should  be  regarded  as  disgraced  for  life, 
Hatamoto  are  warned  against  mixing  themselves  up  with 
quarrels  that  do  not  concern  them.  They  are  instructed 
to  bc(iueath  their  property  to  adopted  sons  in  case  they 
have  no  sons  of  their  own.     They  are  exhorted  to   main- 

■*  The  observance  of  this  rule  by  all  samurai  in  ancient  times  often 
CunduceM  to  llic  commission  of  fearful  oulrai^cs.  Wlien  SailG  Kuranosuke, 
tlie  retainer  of  Akcclii  Mit^uliide,  was  told  by  his  master  of  his  it.- 
tenti(Mi  to  kill  (Ula  Nobuiini;a,  Kuranosuke  stronc;ly  disapproved  of  the 
cour.-c  Mitsuiii<lc  was  bcnl  on  iollowinLj,  l)ut  he  did  noi  on  that  account 
fnrs.ikc  hi:i  master.  M.i<lcrs  must  bo  obcyrd  and  followed  even  when 
Ihcy  do  evil,  argued  the  warriors  of  old  Japan  Id  the  nujorily  of  caics. 
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tain  a  high  standard  of  conduct — ^to  live  and  act  in  such 
a  manner  that  people  may  be  able  to  say,  "  As  the 
cherry-blossom  is  the  chief  of  flowers;  so  is  the  warrior 
the  best  of  men  {f/ilo  wa  bushi ;  hana  wa  sakurd). 
The  hatamoto  is  forbidden  to  trade  or  even  to  keep  in 
his  house  more  things  than  are  required  for  daily  use. 
To  any  kind  of  profit  he  must  be  supremely  indifferent. 
The  driving  of  a  hard  bargain  is  something  to  which  he 
should  never  stoop. 


JAPAN  IN  DAYS  OF  YORE. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  VIRTUE  OVER  VICE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  MONG  the  noted  trials  reported  in  the  O-oJta   Meiyo 
Seidan    there    is    one    known     as     the     Echigo 
Denkichi  case,  which  furnishes   a   large   amount   of  infor- 
mation  on  the  condition  of  the  lower   classes  during    the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Echigo  Denkichi*  was  the  only  son  of  Kudo  Dengo, 
and  was  born  in  the  village  of  Takarada,  situated  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  castle-town  of  Takata,  Echigo. 
For  generations  the  heads  of  the  Kudo  family  were  large 
land-owners  and  held  the  office  of  mayor  or  head  of  the 
village  of  Takarada.  But  some  time  during  the  early 
youth  of  the  hero  of  my  tale,  through  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes which  it  would  take  too  long  to  relate,  Denkichi's 
father  lost  his  land  and  became  poor. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Denkichi  found  himself  father- 
less  in    the    world.      Now,    Denkichi    being    of    a    meek 

*  Known  also  as  Kudo  Denkichi,  but  Echigo  Denkichi  is  his  usual 
title. 


ai£i3  ts  a^is  1^  ^ 


^d  tiaim%  SwytMkmm,  aeencd  9  adapted  to  bear  tbe 

Widi  a 

10  aoppoft  his    moAer 
in  dK  mosl  fiSal  mauuier. 
tlie  devodoa  witb 
cveqr  vaaft.    He  bad  a  wdl* 
I^frif^    who  ormpicJ   llie 
But  Hyvji  was  one  of  tbose 
t  dK  povcfty  of  rela&os. 
So  lie  dU  noduBg  to  asist  the  Denlddn  fiumly. 

EKmidchrs  mother  had  a  sster  to  whom  her  father's 
propert>*  bad  been  bequeathed.  Concerning  this  sister  the 
mother  during  her  last  illness  remarked  to  Denkichi, 
**  She  is  a  bad  woman,  but  she  may  reform,  and  if  so  I 
trust  that  you  and  she  will  prove  to  be  of  assistance  to 
each  other." 

Shortly  after  this  Dcnkichi's  mother  died,  and  he 
was  left  to  get  through  the  world  as  best  he  could.  He 
hired  himself  out  as  a  farm-labourer  and  for  some  time 
succeeded  in  making  two  ends  meet 

One  day  he  was  asked  whether  he  would  go  to  Edo 
with  a  message.  Being  a  good  walker  and  fond  of 
seeing  new  places,  he  agreed  to  go.  On  his  way  to 
*U\o,  near  Konosu,   he   obser\'ed,    sitting  by  the  roadside, 
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a  woman  and  a  girl.  They  had  evidently  been  engaged 
in  weeding  rice.  As  Denkichi  passed  them,  he  seemed 
to  have  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  tlie  woman 
somewhere.  At  once  the  thought  struck  him  that  it 
might  be  his  aunt;  he  had  not  seen  her  for  many  years, 
so  was  not  sure  that  it  was  she.  On  inquiry  he  found 
that  his  surmises  were  correct:  this  was  no  other  than 
his  aunt  Ilaya  and  her  daughter  Ume.  To  them  he 
made  himself  known.  He  found  them  in  a  great  state  of 
poverty.  The  feelings  with  which  Haya  regarded  this 
interview  are  described  by  the  narrator  as  resembling 
those  of  a  person  who  meets  a  divinity  in  hell.  On  his 
way  back  from  Edo  Denkichi  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
Haya's  house,  after  which  he  took  her  and  her  daughter 
back  to  Takarada  with  him. 

For  many  years  Denkichi  worked  hard  and  succeed- 
ed in  maintaining  his  household.  When  Ume  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen,  her  mother  requested  one  of  her 
friends  to  sound  Denkichi  as  to  whether  he  would  be 
willing  to  marry  Ume.* 

Denkichi  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the  parties  con- 
cerned,   seeing     no    object    in    postponing    the    marriage, 

*  This  is  strictly  in  accoi dance  with  the  custom  of  the  coantry. 
As  a  rule  no  respectable  engagement  can  take  place  without  the 
intervention  of  what  is  called  the  middleman  (^Nal'odo), 


jATAir  m  B^TB  or 


arraitgcd  that  tt  should  be  perfornied  at  oace.  Simple 
enough  was  the  oefemon^^  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
diacik  about  a  pint  of  saJt^f  ate  a  long  (lotatoe  (in  the 
hofies  of  attatftiik^  to  loagevity)^  aod  soidc  boiled  fls)i* 

Denkichi^s  dtligeoce  and  praiseworthy  conduct  attracted 
the  observation  of  ev'^iy  one  in  the  village,  and  at  la»t 
Hyoji,  influenced  by  the  gcncfal  feeling,  commenced  to 
be  frfendly  vnth  the  family ;  and  his  son^  Cbojtio^  fro 
quently  visited  the  house. 

For  three  years  after  his  marriage  Dervkrchi  pene^ 
vered ;  but  the  times  were  hanl,  and  he  found  it  ice^m)^ 
sible  to  lay  by^  money  against  a  rainy  day.  Though  lie 
was  regarded  with  fai'our  by  the  villagers^  he  was  fer  too 
proud  to  be  dependent  on  any  one  for  s^^iporL 

One  day,  while  thinking  over  these  things,  he  said 
lo  himself: — "  With  no  ciiiidren  to  maintain  1  oniy  just 
manage  to  live,  suppose  I  were  to  have  two  or  three 
children  to  keep,  where  should  I  be  ?  Tb  no  use  to  go 
on  in  this  way.  Wages  are  low.  I  will  proced  to  Edo 
and  work  hard  for  five  or  six  years  and  aocmnulate  a 
good  sum  of  money."  He  made  known  his  resolve  to  his 
wife   and  her  mother. 

**  It  is  because  I   am   troublesome  to  you,"  reoiarked 


*  Fcr  fall  information  on  marriage  in   Japan   in   ancient  times  c/V/ 
Appendix. 
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his  mother-in-law,  "that  you  speak  thus.  What  are  we 
to  do  when  you  are  away?  We  are  dependent  on  you 
for  our  daily  food.'* 

"  I  am  not  going  to  Edo  for  pleasure,  but  for  work." 
replied  Denkichi.  "  I  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  you 
here.  What  I  propose  doing  is  to  go  to  Edo  and  work 
hard  for  five  or  six  years  and  then  come  back  and  com- 
mence to  repurchase  the  land  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  family,  and  so  perhaps  prepare  the  way  for  my 
becoming  the  mayor  of  the  village.  In  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  my  ancestors  I  shall  act  the  part  of  a  filial 
son.  Here  is  a  sum  of  money  that  will  suffice  to  main- 
tain you  for  a  year.  By  the  end  of  that  time  I  expect 
to  be  in  a  position  to  send  money  from  Edo.  It  may  seem 
a  long  time  for  me  to  be  away;  but  days  and  months 
fly  as  rapidly  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow.  Do  you  two 
do  your  best  to  make  what  money  you  can.  You  can 
work  the  loom,  pick  cotton,  and  do  a  number  of  other 
things,  and  as  the  saying  is,  '  Dust  accumulated  becomes  a 
mountain,'*  so,  if  you  manage  well,  you  ought  to  be  able 
to    make   a   good   deal." 

Thus  saying,  after  worshipping  at  his  mother's  tomb, 
with    a   small    basket  strapped   to   his   back,    Denkichi  set 

*  Chili  /sumof/g,  yama  to  nam. 


5C)6 


JAFA^f   m   DAYH   OF    rOBB. 


Ota  for  Edo  m%  the  lOth  day  of  the  ninth  tnonth  of  the 
thiTti  year  of  Kyaha  (171S  a,d).  But,  delayed  by  the 
Circwell  visits  it  was  ucccss^iry  to  pay,  he  did  nut 
eet  ^vmy  till  the  aflemooii  of  that  day,  and  was  benightal 
bcfofc  he  rcftctied  the  place  at  which  he  intended  to  put 
u|>  for  the  night  But  it  being  a  moonlight  nigbt,  re- 
girdle  s^  of  tlic  lale  hour^  he  hastened  on  his  way.  Qti 
reaching  Kashiwabaraj  in  Shinano,  he  noticed  sotnethtng 
jittering  in  the  moonlight  as  it  lay  on  the  road.  He 
ibuad  it  to  be  a  toitoi-sc-sheU  comb  witli  sevcr^  of  its 
tcclh  gone.  Picking  up  the  comb,  he  bad  walked  on 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  be  met  a  girl  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old^  who  asked  him  to  put  up  at  her  inn. 
l>etvkichi  thought  tt  strange  that  so  young  a  girl  sho;*! 
be  acting  as  a  tout  in  such  a  desolate  place  at  so  late 
an    hour. 

••  Well,  since  it  is  late  and  I  am  tired,"  said  Ilenkicht, 
*'  it  makes  littie  difference  where  I  put  up/'  Thi^  saying, 
he  followed  the  girl  to  her  house.  He  found  tliat  she 
lived  in  a  most  dilapidated  place.  The  doors  were  all 
smashed^  the  supports  of  the  house  were  crooked,  tim 
cross  beams  of  the  roof  had  sunk,  the  court*>  arj  was  al 
coveaxnl  wilh  grass*  On  entering  the  house  and  examinijif 
its  coiiditiizut,  he  noticed  that  its  Interior  agreed  well  will 
exterior,     lie    thought   first   that   he  had    better    I  cart 
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the  place  at  once,  but  having  accepted  the  maid's  offer, 
he  was  unwlHing  to  do  so.  The  girl  brought  him  some 
lukewarm  water  to  wash  his  feet;  and  afterwards,  pro- 
ducing an  old  greasy  pillow,  handed  it  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  lie  down  and  rest  himself  while  she  prepared 
his   meal. 

Denkichi  lay  down,  but  not  to  sleep.  In  the  first 
place  he  was  hungry ;  in  the  second,  he  had  his  doubts 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  house  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. Could  this  be  an  inn?  It  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  one,  but  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  a 
state  of  ruin.  The  ceiling  was  covered  with  cobwebs; 
the  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  walls,  leavirig  the  bamboo 
laths  all  bare.  Was  it  not  a  robber's  haunt?  And  had 
not  the  girl  been  sent  to  entrap  him  ?  Had  he  not 
better  look  out  for  a  way  of  escape?  He  arose  and 
tried  to  push  back  one  of  the  rain-shutters,  to  see  what 
kind  of  a  place  it  was  outside.  But  the  shutter  had 
not  been  used  for  some  time,  and  it  required  all  his 
strength  to  get  it  to  move,  and  when  it  did  move,  it 
moved  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  result  being  that  Denkichi 
was  precipitated  on  his  face  and  hands  into  the  court- 
yard below.  The  noise  made  by  the  fall  of  the  shutter 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  girl,  who  called  out,  "  If 
you   are  going  out  anywhere,  please    be  careful  that  you 


don't  get  hurt.     The  house  is  in  a  terribly  rotten  coiiditioiu*^ 

i  As  Denkichi  was  rubbing  his  knees^   which  had  been 

;  slightly    bruised    by    the    Ull,    he    heard   a   deep    cough, 

iv^hich  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  the  chest  of  an  i ii valid. 

'e    peeped    into   the    room    from    whence    the    noise  pro- 

treeded,   and  there  saw  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  ol  age 

leaning;   on    a    heap    of  quilts   quite    exhausted    by    his    fit 

sf  coughing.       It    was   evident  that  he    was  a    confirmed 

subject   of  disease ;    his   face   was    drawn   and    emaciated^] 

s  beard  had  been  allowed  to  grow  long,  he  seemed 
ja  be  in  the  last  stage  of  cousumption*  "This  is  no 
robber'is  house,"  said  Denkichi  to  himself  when  he  saw 
him.     *'  This    man    is   no    doubt   the   maid's    father." 

With  an  easy  mind  he  re-entered  the  house  and,  to 
stay  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  began  to  smoke  his  pipe. 
He  had  only  taken  a  few  pufifs  when  the  maid  announced 
that   his   meal    was  ready. 

"  Please  take  your  meal  leisurely,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 
"  I  am  sorry  I  am  so  late  in  bringing  it.  But  I  am 
quite    alone    in   the    house." 

As  Denkichi  commenced  to  eat,  his  sympathies  went 

out  to  the   girl,  for  she  seemed  to  have  more  work  than  she 

could    get   through.     "  In    such  a  large   house   as    this  is 

ere  no  one  employed  to  help  you  ?  "   inquired  Denkichi. 

You  have  an   invalid    in   the  house,   too,   I  perceive.     Is 
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he  your  father?  How  is  it  that  the  place  is  so  out  of 
repair?  It  strikes  me  that  the  inmates  of  this  house 
have   seen   better    days.     Am   I    not   right  ? " 

"  It  may  seem  very  foolish  to  talk  about  things  which 
cannot  be  altered/'  replied  the  girl,  "but  as  you  are 
desirous  of  hearing,  I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
The  invalid  you  saw  is  my  father.  Our  family  was  formerly 
in  good  circumstances.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  only 
four  years  old,  and  not  long  after  my  father  married 
again.  My  stepmother  had  the  charge  of  everything, 
and  gradually  frittered  away  our  property.  Troubles 
never  come  alone ;  so,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  four 
years  ago  my  father  fell  sick.  His  wife  did  nothing  to 
help  him — in  fact,  she  made  his  sickness  an  opportunity 
for  robbing  us  more  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  Three 
years  ago  she  took  her  departure,  and  we  have  never 
seen  her  since.  She  had  a  daughter  by  her  former 
husband.  This  girl  left  at  the  same  time.  They  took 
advantage  of  our  distress  to  enrich  themselves,  and  then 
left  us  in  tlie  lurch.  My  father  was  so  enraged  by  their 
conduct  that  even  now  he  sometimes  grinds  his  teeth 
and  exclaims.  *  Ungrateful  beast  that  she  was  !  I  will 
have  my  revenge  on  her  some  day.'  At  such  times  he 
becomes  so  violent  and  agitated  that  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  or  do.     I  simply  sit  by  his  side  and  weep  till  my 


.V 


]  ^ycs  are  dry.     In  days  gone  by  we  had  friends  ;  but  their 
-  love  was    only   cupboard    love*.     When  we  had    no    more 

ta  bestow  on    them,    one   after   another  they   deserted    us,  f 
*   In  former  days  our  inn  was  one  <^  the  &vourite  stoppingr- 
places  of  these  parts;  but  now,  owim^  to  tiie  dilapidated 
,  condition  of  the  house,  travellers  fight  shy  of  it     It  has 
.  oftai'  happened  that   I   have    gone    to    the    outskirts    of 
the   town  and  brought   travellers  to  the    house,   only  to 
find  them   turn  away  in  di^n^.      That  you  have   beea 
,  ;  good  enough  to  stop  here  is  something  for  which  I  feel 
very  grateful,  as   it  will  enable  me  to  buy  medicine  for 
my   poor  father." 

Denkichi  listened  with  intense  interest  to  this  tale  of 
woe.  "  We  all  think  our  own  case  the  worst/*  said  he 
to  himself,  "but  it  is  not  so.  I  thought  my  troubles 
were  bad  enough,  but  those  of  this  poor  girl  are  in- 
finitely   worse." 

*'  I  wish  I  were  in  circumstances  to  help  you,"  said 
Denkichi  to  the  maid.  "  But  the  truth  is  I  have  only 
enough  with  me  to  take  me  to  Edo."  Then,  after 
pausing  to  think  whether  there  was  anything  he  could 
give  her,  he  continued :  "  There  is  one  thing  that  I 
have   that   you    might   sell    for   something.       I    picked    up 


The  Japanese  expression  is  inshokn  uo  /onto. 
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a  comb  just  now.  It  is  made  of  tortoise-shell,  so  it 
will   fetch   something." 

The  girl,  thanking  Denkichi,  took  the  comb  and 
exclaimed  : — "  How  extraordinary  that  you  should  have 
found  this !  I  have  been  mourning  over  the  loss  of  it 
for  several  days ;  because  of  all  the  things  that  my  dear 
mother  left  me  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  been 
sold.  I  have  worn  it  in  my  hair  as  a  memento  of  my 
mother's  affection  for  me ;  and  now  it  has  come  back 
to    me   again." 

"  Marvellous  indeed !  "  said  Denkichi  to  himself. 
**  Here  is  a  girl  who  not  only  serves  her  living  parent 
with  all  her  strength,  but  who  feels  towards  her  deceased 
mother  as  a  filial  child  ought.  What  piety,  mingled 
with  what  distress !  Surely  Heaven  will  \>c  moved  by 
the   sight   and   send   relief." 

"  Take  courage,  my  girl,"  said  Denkichi.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  brighter  days  will  dawn  upon  you.  I  am  going 
up  to  Edo  to  work  hard  for  five  or  six  years.  On  my 
way  back  I  shall  not  fail  to  look  you  up.  How  shall 
I    know   where   to   find   you  ?     What   is   your   name  ? " 

"  My  father's  name  is  Moritaya  Gingoro :  I  am  called 
Sen,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  What  fiends  there  are  in  the  world !  "  exclaimed 
Denkichi.     "  This    stepmother    and  her  daughter  have  es- 


^ped  punishment  so  far,  but  vengeance  will  follow  them  • 

hcrever  they  go," 

£       As  they  continued  talking,  a  neighbounag  temple  bcU 

formed  them  that  it  was  midnight,  and  at  the  same  ticne 

le  father's  voice  summoned  the  girl  to  his  side,     Present- 

f  she    returned    with    some  very  greasy  bed-clothes,  pre* 

tared  Denkichi*s  bed  and  invited  him  to  retire  to  rest. 

lie  lay  down,    but    the  groans  of  the    sick  man  and   „ 
le  footsteps  of  the  girl  as  she  moved  about  while  atteiKl-  | 

:  to  lus  wants  kept  him  awake.     The  next  oiornitig  he 

m 

rose  very  early  and  prepared   to   start.     Sen,   who    being 

so  accustomed  to  the  deathlike  stillness  which  usually 
reigned  in  the  house,  was  attracted  by  the  slightest  sound, 
at  once  heard  him  moving  and  begged  him  not  to  go 
without  his  breakfast. 

He  replied  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  on  and  did 
not  care  for  breakfast.  Before  he  went  he  paid  the  or- 
dinary charge  for  a  night's  lodging,  namely,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  man  ;*  besides  this  he  offered  the  girl  two 
hundred  fHOU, 

This  she  refused ;  saying  that  the  accommodation  was 
poor  and  that  she  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the  gift. 

*=:i  s^n  3  rin  2  /w.     Seeing  that  this  is  about  the  thirtieth  part  of 
what  is  paid    for   a    night's    lodging  now,    we  shall   not  be  far  wrong  if 
e  say  that  food  costs  thirty  times  as  much  as   it  did  at  the  beginning 
the  eip;hteenth  century. 
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Denkichi  replied  that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to 
give  her  the  power  of  purchasing  medicine  for  her  father. 
As  she  persisted  in  refusing,*  he  placed  the  money  under 
the  quilt  and  took  his  departure. 


*  Persistent  refusal  of  gifts  even  when  eventually  ihey  are  accepted 
is  considered  good  form  in  Japan.  To  leave  money  in  a  man*s  room 
and  walk  away  is  quite  a  common  practice  among  Japanese  in  cases 
where  no  other  course  is  possible. 


It 
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nl     stinu'^rrs    from    the    country    at    this    lime. 


I      I  111-    :.iiiilr>   o!     1-Mo  wore  a  very   n::incrt»us  clas*. 

N\     .    .   l;ui.uivt'    «M\c.      Tlic    superior  nrul    all  know- 
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•  .  I       NX ;  .'.,      \\\c\    c:.\  ycil  themselves,    and    yet,  not- 

.-,    .s   :,  .v»-    »\Vioncc    with    which   these  t;ui«lc- 

,»',     '    ■.-.'.    ;V.c-.    f.'rm    the    subject  uf  many 

.»•   ■  ..•'...■.::»r  .(  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Not  long  after  this,  he  obtained  a  place  as  a  rice 
pounder  in  a  large  tea-house  not  far  from  the  Asakusa 
teniple,  owned  by  a  man  called  Shirozaemon,  where  he 
was  promised  three  ryo  a  year  as  wages  and  his  food, 
and  was  granted  the  privilege  of  selling  the  empty  rice  bags. 

Being  a  man  with  a  steadfast  purpose  in  life  and  fully 
persuaded  that  in  the  long  run  straightforward  conduct 
brings  its  own  reward,  he  was  honest  even  to  a  cent,  and 
served  his  master  with  more  diligence  than  any  one  that 
had  previously  been  in  his  employ.  Shirozaemon  watch- 
ed him  narrowly.  He  found  on  inquiry  that  Denkichi 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  half  of  his  wages  to  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law  and  of  laying  by  the  other  half.  Struck 
by  this,  Shirozaemon,  who  was  a  very  straightforward  man 
himself  and  a  great  admirer  of  honesty  wherever  he  found 
it,  thought  that  subsequently  he  would  like  to  assist  Den- 
kichi, if  he  proved  to  be  as  upright  as  he  appeared  to  be. 
Might  he  not,  however,  be  deceived  in  him  ?  His  integrity 
might  be  only  superficial  like  that  of  hundreds  of  others 
whom  he  knew.  Denkichi  might  only  be  waiting  for  a 
good  opportunity  to  rob  him ;  he  would  put  his  honesty 
to  the  test.  So,  one  day,  he  placed  a  bu^  in  the  rice 
which  Denkichi   was  about  to  pound. 


*  A  quarter  of  a  ryd^  or  twenty  five    j^«,    a  coin    no    longer    in  use. 
Paper  bit  were  current  35  years  ago. 


Dcnkichi  discovered  the  moaejr  xndlmmadiately  took 
it  to  hid  master. 

'*You  are  an  honest  fellow/'  said  SUrozaemcii. 
"  Thoi^h  the  rfee  is  nune,  of  course  I '  do  not  expfxt 
money  to  be  found  in  it  You  can  look  upon  this  ooUku 
then,  as  a  gift  that  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  you  for  yoin: 
int^ty." 

''It  is  very  good  of  you  to  regard  it  in  this  I^^" 
ir^plied  Denkichi ;  **  but  of  course  diis  money  has  an 
ownor.  It  has  been  lost  by  some  one  and  will  be  misused. 
I  should  like  to  find  out  its  owner  and  return  it.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  man  who  has  been  in  service  such  a 
short  time  as  I  should  receive  a  reward  from  Heaven." 

*•  Your  probity  fairly  astonishes  me,"  rejoined  Shiro- 
zaemon. 

**  I  put  this  money  into  the  rice  to  see  what  you 
were  made  of;  and  now  I  give  it  to  you  as  a  reward  for 
your  honesty." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  accept  it  with  thanks," 
replied  Denkichi ;  "  not  that  I  am  in  want  of  money ;  for 
an  you  know,  I  am  able  to  save  half  of  my  wages*.  The 
money  that  I  realize  by  the  sale  of  rice  bags  amounts  to 
iomc  five  or  six  hundred  mom  a  month.  This  suffices  mc 
for  pocket  money.  Here,  sir,  is  the  account :  you  can  see 
ht  yourself  what  bags  I  have  sold." 
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Shirozaemon,  still  more  impressed  by  this  confession, 
immediately  raised  Denkichi  to  the  rank  of  a  house-boy 
and  increased  his  wages.  In  this  capacity  it  was  his  duty 
to  attend  to  the  guests  that  came  to  the  tea-house. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  samurai  who  was  stopping 
there  complained  of  having  lost  some  money.  Being  the 
worse  for  liquor,  he  was  not  to  be  appeased.  With  a 
loud  voice  he  called  out : — "  This  is  a  house  that  harbours 
thieves,  I  perceive.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  I  am 
no  other  than  than  Ito  Genjiro,  a  fencer  of  great  renown. 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  put  up  with  daring  robbery 
of  this  kind?  I  will " 

"Please,  sir,  compose  yourself.  Your  money  is  not 
stolen/'  interposed  Denkichi  at  this  juncture.  ''How  much 
have  you  lost?" 

**  Altogether  three  ryo  and  one  ^»,"  replied  the  samurai, 

"  The  money  is  safe/'  said  Denkichi.  *'  Seeing  that 
your  Honour  was  tipsy,  I  thought  it  best  to  put  it  aside." 

Denkichi  went  to  the  master  of  the  house  and  asked 
him  to  lend  him  this  amount  His  own  wages  having  been 
placed  in  Shirozaemon's  keeping,  the  money  was  forth- 
coming at  once.  Denkichi  took  the  money  and  handed  it 
to  the  samurai  and  urged  him  to  take  a  little  more  sfiA^e. 
Shortly  after  the  samurai,  while  stirring  the  ashes,  dis- 
covered his  money. 
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He  called  Deakichi  and  apologized  to  him  for  tim 
haste  with  which  he  had  accused  the  tiutiatot  </  the  boiac 
of  theft,  and  added  that  the  money  which  I>ciiklchi  had 
found   no  doubt  bel    *  ""        ~  ic  other  gucfit. 

To  lA/hich  Deni  — *'  My  saying  th*ii  I  imd 

taken    the    money  It  was    an    iavcntioQ  of 

mine  to  save  the  c  stabllshineiit.     Were  it  ta 

go  out  to  the  work  had  been  stolen  frotn  ths 

house,  wc  should  j  w  mad  lose  our  cu^tomcfi^ 

so  I  tliought  it  no  I.  r  duty  to  save  my  fnajcer'i 

reputation  by  advancing  the  sum  said  to  have  been  taken."* 

The  samurai,  overcome  with  astonishment  to  find  a 
man  of  sucli  low  rank  acting  in  so  virtuous  a  manner,  touk 
a  ryd  out  of  his  purse  and  offered  it  to  Denkichi.  At 
first  Denkiclii  refused  to  take  the  money,  but  subsequently 
yielded   to  the  persuasions  of  his   fellow-servants. 

After  this  Denkichi  was  trusted  more  and  more,  ani 
he  made  money  so  rapidly  that  in  the  ninth  month  of  the 
seventh  year  of  Kyoho  [A.  IJ.  1722]  he  found  himself  the 
owner  of  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  ry  . 
He  now  thought  it  high  time  to  return  to  his  native  i)laa 
and  take  steps  to  recover  the  family  estates  and  re-cstablis' 
the  reputation  of  his  house. 

Shirozaemon,  on  being  informed  of  this  resolve,  wa> 
sorry  to    have    to    part    with    such  a  faithful    servant,  Iv  : 
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fully  appreciated  Denkichi's  motive  in  leaving  his  service, 
and  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  him,  gave  him  a  present 
of  ten  ry\  Denkichi's  fellow-servants  both  male  and 
female  were  also  liberal  with  their  parting  gifts,*  so  that 
Denkichi  was  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryd  when  he 
left  the  Shogun's  capital. 


These  presents  are  called  fuutamuke  or  sembiisu. 


CHAFTER 

On  die  way  ta  Ecbigo,  DeokicM  had  'to  ascend  the 

issw    Tbef e  V3&  tben,   ^  iioir.  a  shrlfic  at  tJie  top 

t  die  pass  known  as  Gotten  Sama^t     Before  the  god  he 

nwAiated  Uni^eir  and  ^kcd  for  protectioii  on  his  jounic)r, 

t  was  not  long  befbrc  he  needed  iL     He  had  descended 

le  Un  and  was  passxn^   thrtn:^  a.  pine  plantation  when 

minai  suildenlr    sprang    out  inotii  behind  a  mile-post 

hqr   both    presented    a    somewbat    stngular    appearance. 

One  was  clothed  in  a  %*er>*   short  jacket  made  of  coarse 

cotton  cloth.     Anround  his  waist  he  had  a  string  of  cash, 

and    in    his    hand    a    pair    of  straw    horse    shoes.     Stuck 

carelessly  into  the  hair  of  the  other  man,  was  a  skewer, 

OQ  the  end    of   which  were  a  few  dumplings.     "  We  have 

been  working  all  day  without  making  any  money,  please 

give  us  something    to    eat",    said  one  of  the  robbers,  for 

such    they    were.     **You    appear   to    have  a  very    heavy 

basket  on  your  back."     Here  one  of  them    put  his  hand 

on  the  basket. 

Removing  the  robber's  hand,  Denkichi  replied  : — "  I 
lin  too  accustomed  to  pass  along  the  Nakasendo  to  allow 
fif  my  being  robbed  on  the  way." 

f  This  name    is  applied   to   shrines   erected    in   honour    of  special 
■lations  of  gods.     The  G^ngem  are  inferior  to  the  Gu  or  Afiya. 
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**  A  powerful  pedestrian,  eh  !  "  remarked  one  of  the 
robbers  sarcastically.  "  It  is  our  trade  to  cany  people's 
baggatje,  and  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  be  so  severe 
with  us.**  Here  one  of  them  stood  across  his  path  and 
said : — "  We  want  to  carry  your  basket,  and  we  mean  to 
do  it  too." 

Denkichi  attempted  to  escape,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  get  away  from  the  men.  They  kept  close  to  the 
basket,  and  it  came  to  a  regular  struggle  as  to  who 
should  have  it.  One  of  tlie  men  struck  Denkichi  with  the 
branch  of  a  pine-tree  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Just  as  the  robbers  were  in  the  act  of  taking  the  basket^ 
a  traveller  appeared  and  forthwith  rushed  to  Denkichi's 
rescue.  One  of  the  robbers  he  seized  and  threw  to  a 
great  distance ;  the  other  he  sent  reeling  to  the  ground  with 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  head.  "  What !  thieving  in  broad 
daylight?  You  detestable  creatures  !  "  exclaimed  the  new 
arrival.     "  You  care  nothing  for  your   heads,    I  suppose.** 

"  Please  forgive  us,"  answered  the  robbers.  "  Though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  drop  to  drink,  we  must  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  lose  our  lives." 

*' I  will  let  you  off  this  time,"  said  the  new  arrival; 
"  but  see  to  it  that  you  mend  your  ways.  This  traveller 
is  my  companion."  Then  turning  to  Denkichi,  he  said : — 
"  Come  along,  sir,  we  will  travel  together." 


They  had  accompanied  each  other  for  about  three 
piles  when  DenkichI,  seeing  that  the  robbers  were  not 
ibUowing,    turned    to    his  companion  and  said:^ 

do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough  for  yoorUodacisi 
tome." 

The  expreadon  of  the  man's  bcc  as  he  fistened  to 
tfieae  wbrds  struck  Denkichi  as  cral^  and  dnUter  in  the 
esttreme^  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  had,  as  the  saying  ii^ 
^  but  escaped  the  venomous  snake  to  be  seized  by  the 
jiQigator.**  Henee  >$hoifly  afterwards  he  said:— >^I  ha:v€ 
a  companion  for  whom  I  wish  to  wait  here,  so  do  you 
please  go  on  ahead." 

"  It  is  no  use  your  trying  to  deceive  me  in 
this  way,"  replied  the  man.  "You  are  travelling 
alone.  I  saw  you  when  you  crossed  Itabashi ;  there 
was  no  one  with  you.  I  have  a  good  many  relations 
in  Echigo.  I  am  going  to  the  same  part  of  the 
country  as  that  for  which  you  are  bound.  Since  I 
have  some  money  with  me  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  have  too,  we  shall  both  be  benefited  by  travelling 
together." 

Denkichi's  suspicions    were    increased  by   this  remark, 

but  having  been  protected  by  this  man  and  being  now  in 

his  Itands,  he  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be    done  but 

'  consent  to  the  arrangement  for  the  time  being.     This 
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pedestrian  was  one  of  those  robbers  known  as  Goma-no- 
hat* 

They  continued  their  journey  together  and  put  up  at 
the  same  inn  at  night.  Denkichi  felt  that  he  might  be 
robbed  at  any  moment,  so,  after  being  on  the  alert  all 
the  night,  he  rose  very  early  in  the  morning,  and,  while 
his  companion  was  getting  ready  to  start,  made  off  and 
hurried  on  his  way  alone  for  about  six  miles.  *'  At  last 
I  have  got  rid  of  him,"  he  exclaimed  and,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  looked  about  for  a  seat.  He  saw  a  resting  booth 
a  little  distance  off,  and  was  making  for  it,  when,  lo  and 
behold !  lounging  at  his  ease,  there  was  the  robber  await- 
ing his  arrival.  The  latter  had  reached  the  spot  by  an 
unfrequented  short  cut  *'  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  highway- 
man, '*  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,  and  was 
just  resting  here  in  the  hopes  of  your  turning  up.  Come, 
we  will  go  on  together!" 

Denkichi  thought  to  himself,  **  The  only  thing  that 
I  can  do  is  to  keep  with  other  people  as  much  as  possi- 
ble." So  day  after  day  he  asked  people  when  they 
were  going  and  travelled  with  them.  In  this  way  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  Nojiri,  when  he  put  up  at  an 
inn    called  Omiya,  kept  by    one— Yosoji.     Here    Denkichi 

*  A  class  of  highwaymen  who  disguised  themselves  by  dressing  like 
ordinary  travellers. 


determined  to  try*  and  get  rid  of  his  leech  soniehovv  or 
other. 

Among  the  waitresses  at  the  inn  there  was  one 
whose  face  he  thought  he  remembered.  To  her  he  said: 
— '*  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  you  some- 
where; where  1  cannot  teU/* 

**  I  too/'  replied  the  girl  "have  seen  you  before. 
Are  you  not  Mn  Dcnkichi,  who  stopped  at  the  Moritaya 
some  four  years  ago?" 

"A  rare  occurrence,  indeed  I  Then  you  are  Oscn. 
1  have  been  up  to  Edo  and  am  now  on  my  way  home. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  here?     Where  is  your  father?'* 

*•  My  father  Is  dead/*  she  replied,  "  I  stayed  in  the 
house  for  forty -nine  days  after  my  parent's  decease*  and 
then,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  live  in  the  house,  I 
sold  it  and  applied  for  and  obtained  a  place  in  this  inn. 
Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  kindness  to  me.  The 
money  you  gave  me  was  most  useful.  It  was  worth 
more  to  me  than  a  thousand  ryj  at  any  ordinary  time." 

Denkichi  managed  to  inform  Sen  of  the  difficulty 
that  he  was  in,  and  she  arranged  so  that  they  could 
confer  together  as  to  the    means    of  his    escape  from  the 


*  It  Li  customary  for  children  to  keep  to  the  house  forty-nine  days 
arter  Ihcir  parent's  death,  the  only  exception  being  frequent  visits  to 
ihe  toTub  of  the  deceased. 
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danger.  The  result  of  their  conference  was  that  Sen 
suggested  that  Denkichi  should  entrust  his  money  to  her. 
This  Denkichi  agreed  to  do,  and  forthwith  handed  over 
all  his  fortune  to  the  girl,  feeling  sure  that  she  was  both 
trustworthy  and  cautious. 

On  receiving  the  money,  Sen,  taking  from  her  head 
the  comb  which  Denkichi  had  picked  up,  said  : — "  I  give 
you  this  as  a  surety.  To  any  one  that  brings  this  comb 
I  will  deliver  the  money." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  continued  Sen,  "  that  as  long  as 
you  keep  in  the  company  of  this  man  your  life  will  be 
in  danger,  and  therefore  what  I  propose  is  that  to-night 
you  leave  your  baggage  in  his  hands  and  pretend  to 
make  your  escape.  I  will  secrete  you  in  the  house.  The 
robber  will  find  you  have  left  and  will  most  assuredly 
set  out  to  follow  you  up.  After  he  has  gone  on  his  way 
you  caii  travel  home  quietly." 

To  this  scheme  Denkichi  agreed.  After  convers- 
ing  with  the  robber  as  usual,  they  both  lay  down. 
The  man  feigned  to  be  asleep,  in  order  to  throw 
Denkichi  off  his  guard.  After  the  robber  had  snored 
for  a  little  while,  Denkichi  arose  and  left  the  room. 
**  Now  is  my  time,"  said  the  highwayman,  and  springing 
up,  he  packed  his  own  things  and  those  of  Denkichi's 
in    one  bundle,   strapped    it    on    his    back,    and    went    out 
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into    the    court-yard    with    the    intention  of  maldog   his 
escape* 

But  Sen  bad  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  all 
manner  of  obstacles  in  the  passage  that  she  expected  the 
robber  to  go  through.  She  had  piled  up  wood  and  placed 
empty  tubs  and  the  like  in  his  way.  Over  these  the 
man  fell,  making  a  great  racket  Sen,  who  had  been 
awake  all  night,  heard  this,  and  calling  out : — '*  Thieves ! 
Thieves  1*'  roused  the  landlord  and  the  guests :  and  the 
robber  was  arrested.  Denkichi  was  during  this  time  hiding 
in  Sen's  room.  Inquiries  were  at  once  made  for  him. 
What  could  have  become  of  him  ?  *'  He  no  doubt  was 
a  robber  too  ",  remarked  one  of  tlie  guests.  As  nothing 
could  be  done  that  night,  they  bound  the  culprit  and 
awaited  the  dawn  of  day. 

At  daybreak  inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  was 
missing  in  the  inn,  and  it  was  found  that  no  one  had  lost 
anything.  And  since  none  but  Sen  knew  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  she  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  prudent  to 
disclose  them  till  the  robber  was  away,  the  innkeeper 
agreed  to  let  the  suspect  escape.  So,  leading  him  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  by  way  of  inducing  him  to  lead 
a  better  life  in  future,  the  immates  of  the  inn  all  slapped 
or  punched  him  as  hard  as  they  could  and  then  set  him 
free. 
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After  the  robber  had  taken  his  departure,  Sen  made 
known  to  her  master  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  master 
was  pleased  with  the  sagacity  she  had  shown.  Denkichi, 
after  allowing  time  for  the  robber  to  get  well  away, 
reached  Takarada  by  a  circuitous  and  unfrequented  route 
without  encountering  any  further  difficulty. 


CHAFTER  IV, 


Qn.JD^tildcM's  retam  to  TakaiacUf  lie  went  around  to 
each  house  snd  tiiaiiked  tlic  inmates  ^  the  klndoess  they 
had  Acfwn.  to  his  ^mily  during  his  afaseiioc:.*  Not  long 
after,  his  tita^ihct'm-lskw  lemacked  ooc  day  :*— **  Yott  have 
been  awagf  all  this  tline,  and  fecm  to  have  come  txack 
without  auylhiog.  You  have  a 
paioti  with  jfoo.  Wheieapoa 
cubfs  of  what  had  ooconed. 

After  hearii^  which,  Hajra  said: — ^"You  have  done 
well  to  get  all  this  money.  This  comb  b  as  good  as  the 
money  itself,  so  1  advise  you  to  present  it  to  the  house- 
hold gods  and  thank  them  for  die  help  you  have  re- 
ceived." 

This  Denldchi  did.  They  all  three  knelt  together 
before  the  image  of  the  household  god  and  oflkred  up 
thanks  to  him  for  the  favours  they  had  received.  Think- 
ing that,  with  no  one  but  his  wife  and  mother  in  the 
house,  the  comb  would  be  safe  enoi^h,  Denkichi  allowed 
it  to  remain  on  the  altar  and  retired  to  rest. 


*  It  was  cnstomary  in  ancient  tiroes  for  sach  persons  to  bid  (are- 
.well  to  all  the  villagers  before  setting  out  on  a  joamcy  and  to  make 
a  small  present  at  each  house  on  returning.  This  custom  is  still  ob- 
served   in   old-fashioned   places. 
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The  next  morning  when  he  awoke  the  comb  was 
gone.  He  at  once  made  inquiries  of  his  wife  and  her 
mother  as  to  what  had  become  of  it,  but  they  both  said 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  Denkichi  searched  high 
and  low,  but  failed  to  find  it.  So  he  said  to  himself: 
**  Sen  is  a  very  intelligent  girl :  though  I  may  not  have 
the  comb,  she  will  not  withhold  the  money  from  me.  I 
will  go  and  fetch  it." 

On  arrival  at  Nojiri,  he  found  that  the  money  had 
already  been  delivered.  **  A  man  called  Yatahachi,"  ob- 
served Sen,  "arrived  early  this  morning,  produced  the 
comb  and  demanded  the  money.  Having  told  you  that 
I  would  give  the  money  to  any  person  who  brought  the 
comb,  of  course  I  could  not  refuse  to  deliver  it  to  this 
man."  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added,  "  Well,  you  seem 
fated  to  be  robbed." 

•* Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Denkichi.  "The  labour  of 
years  has  been  all  in  vain  !  Alas  !  it  would  seem  as  though 
Heaven  were  opposed  to  my  accumulating  money ! " 
Denkichi's  distress  was  pitiable  to  behold.  He  looked 
utterly  bewildered  and  sat  staring  into  vacancy. 

"  You  need  not  be  so  despondent  over  the  affair " 
observed  Sen,  "Although  it  may  appear  rude  of  me  to 
say  so,,  doubtless  your  wife  has  been  unfaithful  to  you 
during  your  absence.     It  is  very  plain  that  no  one  outside 
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of  your  household  would  steal  a  comb  placed  on  the  Euni- 
ly  altar.  And  even  if  an  outader  stole  H^  how  could  such 
a  person  tell  that  it  was  a  surety?  Depend  upon  it  that 
your  wife  is  in  league  with  some  one  against  you.  I  will 
tell  you  how  you  can  find  out  who  the  thief  is.  Do  you 
go  home  and  say  to  your  people  ttat,  as  you  have  been 
away  a  long  time,  you  think  it  would  be  wdl  to  give 
an  entertainment  to  the  \illagers.  Then  invite  the  chief 
people  in  the  village,  and  when  the  men  are  all  three- 
parts  tipsy,  I  win  peep  into  the  room  and  see  whedier 
I  con  not  tJentify  the  person  that  came  to  my  house  for 
the  money." 

To  this  proposal  l>:nkichi  consented.  On  being  ask- 
ed by  his  mother-in-law  whetlier  he  had  brought  back 
the  money,  he  >aid  : — "  Xo.  Sen  was  out,  and  I  proposed 
$;:oing  again  to-morrow  momins;^,  as  it  would  not  do  to 
be  coming  home  at  night  with  such  a  large  sum  of  money, 
but  I  think  that  as  I  hax-e  been  away  so  long,  to-morrow 
I  should  like  to  give  the  \-illagers  a  feast;  so  you  had 
better  set  to  and  make  preparations  at  once.  In  the 
nuMinvhile  I  will  go  around  and  innte  the  guests." 

The  next  day  some  fifty  or  sixtj-  of  the  villagers 
assembled,  and  after  they  Iiad  been  regaling  themselves 
for  some  time.  Sen  took  a  peep  at  the  guests  from  a  smaD 
opening  in  the  sliding    door.     She    did    not   see  the  man 
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who  had  taken  the  money,  and  therefore  was  sure  that 
there  must  be  some  one  absent 

Denkichi's  close  scrutiny  of  the  guests  revealing  the 
fact  that  the  son  of  the  head  of  the  village  was  not  pre- 
sent, he  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  his  house  and 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  the  pleasure  of  his 
company. 

Shdjiro  came ;  for  it  was  no  other  than  he,  and  Den- 
kichi  treated  him  with  great  deference,  urging  him  to 
conform  to  tlic  old  custom  of  taking  three  cups  of  wine 
in  succession  to  make  up  for  his  late  arrival.* 

When  Shojiro  had  settled  himself,  Denkichi  stole  out 
and  asked  Sen  whether  she  had  discovered  the  thief. 
'*  Yes,*'  she  replied.     "  It  is  the  man  who  has  just  arrived." 

"  Wh3%  that  is  no  other  than  the  mayor's  son,"  said 
Denkichi.  "  I  hope  you  have  not  made  a  mistake.  If 
you  have,  there  will  be  no  end  of  trouble.  Suppose  he 
denies  the  charge,  what  am  I  to  say?'* 

"  Then  I  will  make  my  appearance  and  produce 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  is  the  culprit,"  replied  Sen, 
with  great  complacency. 

Denkichi  returned  to  the  guests  and  observed,  *'I 
am   sorry    that   you    have    had    such   poor  fare  to-day,  I 


*  Called   kake'tsuke-sambai* 


wish  1  had  something  better  to  give  you*  I  will  try  and 
make  up  for  this  deficiency,  however,  by  telling  you 
something  about  my  visit  to   Edo/' 

Here  Denldchi  related  the  whole  history  of  his  sojourn 
in  the  Shoguii's  capital,  of  the  misfortune  that  he  had  met 
with  on  his  way  home,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  subsequently  lost  his  money  by  the  surreptitious  re- 
moval of  the  comb  from  the  family  altar. 

Whereupon  the  guests  became  loud  in  their  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  trouble,  while  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law  and  Hyoji,  the  head  of  the  village,  expressed 
their  doubts  as  to  whether  the  girl  at  the  hotel  had  not 
been  playing  a  trick  on  them  by  having  two  combs  made 
exactly  alike. 

"  In  my  opinion/'  said  Hyoji,  "  if  the  girl  were  arrest- 
ed and  put  under  torture,  she  would  confess  to  having  so 
acted.'* 

Shdjird  chimed  in,  **This  is  no  doubt  the  way  to  set 
to  work.  I  should  have  no  pity  for  a  woman  of  this  kind. 
I  would  go  to  law  about  it  at  once,  Denkichi." 

"The  thief  is  in  the  house,"  said  Denkichi.  *' He  is 
no  other  than  Yatahachi,*  who  sits  next  to  me."  Here 
he  looked  fiercely  at  Shojiro, 


I 


*  The  name  under  which  Shojiro  tried  to  hide  his  identity. 
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Sh5jir6  gave  a  sudden  start  and  the  colour  rose  to 
his  cheeks,  but,  immediately  remembering  himself,  tried  to 
hide  his  discomposure  by  turning  and  looking  in  an  op- 
posite direction. 

Denkichi  seeing  this,  grew  furious  and  said  :— "  Give 
back  the  money.     You  have  taken  it !  " 

Whereupon  Shojiro  in  his  turn  began  to  fire  up  and 
asked : — "  How  dare  you  accuse  the  son  of  the  head  of 
the  village  of  crime?  What  proof  have  you?  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  call  me  a  thief  without 
any  foundation  in  this  way  ?  " 

The  father  here  interposed  : — "  Son,  you  have  been 
called  a  thief.  If  you  do  not  clear  yourself  of  this  charge, 
I  will  not  wait  for  another  to  act  for  me,  but  this  very 
hand  shall  strike  you  down.  Wipe  off  the  reproach  that 
has  been  cast  on  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  village  by 
this  accusation,  or  you  die  the  death." 

When  the  guests  were  all  expecting  to  witness 
a  fight  between  Denkichi  and  Shojiro,  Sen  quietly 
entered  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  They 
wondered  who  this  stranger  could  be,  and  what  connection 
with  the  matter  in  dispute  she  could  possibly  have. 
Haya  and  her  daughter  looked  at  each  other  in  mute 
astonishment— the  interval  between  the  time  of  their 
departure    from    Sen's   house   and    the   present   not    being 


JAi'AN    JN    DAVS   OF    YORE* 


yifCug    enough  to    admit    of  tlicir    not    knowing    who    she 
was/' 

"Since  I  am  here,  Mr,  Yatahachi,**  commenced  Sen, 
I  it  is  useless  your  disputing  further  You  are  aware 
hat  you  received  from  me  yesterday  the  sum  of  one 
undred  and  fifty  rj^3.  This  money  you  will  please  hand 
over  to  its  owner.  Failing  to  do  soj  I  have  other  means 
^  which  to  resort/' 

Shojiro  looked  up  vacantly  to  the  ceiliiig,  fdgnini; 
careless  air,  and  then  replied ; — *'  What  are  you  talking 
about?  I  have  never  seen  you  before  in  my  life,  Tlus  f 
is  a  device  of  Denkichi's  for  making  out  that  I  have 
committed  some  great  offence.  You  are  a  wicked 
woman." 

"  I  have  here/'  replied  Sen,  "  a  letter  which  dropped 
out  of  your  pocket  when  you  were  in  our  inn,  which 
contains  abundant  proof  that  what  I  say  is  correct  Mr. 
Denkichi  will  please  read  it  to  the  audience." 

Here  the  letter  was  handed  to  Denkichi.  It  was 
written  by  Ume  and  was  addressed  to  Shojiro.  It  read 
as  follows : — '*  Denkichi  has  come  back  from  Edo.  He 
made  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryo  there,  and  brought  tlus 
sum  away  with  him.  But  having  met  with  robbers 
on  the  way  home,  and  being  in  danger  of  losing  the 
money,    he    entrusted    it   to    a     woman     named    Sen,     in 
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service  at  an  inn  called  the  Omiya,  Nojiri.  A  comb  was 
given  him  as  security,  and  an  agreement  was  made  that 
on  the  production  of  the  comb  by  any  person  whatever 
the  money  should  be  delivered  I  now  send  you  this 
comb,  and  do  you  go  early  in  the  morning  and  take  the 
money.  On  your  return  you  and  I  will  abscond  together 
and  spend  a  happy  married  life  in  some  distance  place." 

"  Of  course  you  will  remember  having  seen  this 
letter,  Mr.  Yatahachi,"  remarked  Sen,  persistently  calling 
him  by  the  name  that  he  had  assumed. 

Utteily  taken  aback,  Shdjiro  remained  quite  silent^ 
and  looked  very  much  alarmed.  Here  Hyoji,  no  longer 
able  to  contain  himself,  seized  his  son,  and  commenced 
to  beat  him  violently;  and  Haya  did  the  same  with  her 
daughter.  The  guests  interposed  and  begged  the  parents 
to  have  mercy  on  their  children.  The  greatest  confusion 
ensued.  Sake  bottles  were  knocked  over,  wine  cups 
broken,  and  trays  upset  hither  and  thither.  At  last  the 
parties  were  separated,  and  after  saying  something  to  one 
or  two  persons  near  him,  Hyoji  went  off  to  his  house 
and  presently  came  back  and  addressed  Denkichi  as 
follows : — "  On  leaving  your  house  I  despatched  four  or 
five  men  to  Shojiro's  room  with  orders  to  search  for  the 
missing  money,  with  the  result  that  the  sum  of  one 
hundred    and    fifty    ryo    has    been    found    secreted    there. 


-f^ 
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Ilip:  it  i. :  filf:a:,c  count  it  and  sec  that  it  is  all   ri^ht.'* 

*'  It  i>  all  licrc,"  replied  Dcnkichi,  after  carefully 
f:oiiiitiii«^  it. 

"Am  \vr  are  relations/'  said  IlyOji,  "I  beg  that  you 
will  Ur"|»  llu!  matter  quiet.  As  f(>r  Shojiro,  he  shall  be 
iMiii'ilitMl  friiiM  my  lioust:." 

"'I'd  this  I  ajjree,"  replied  Deiikichi.  And  then  he 
hat  dfivvn  and  .scribbled  off  the  formal  bill  of  divorcement* 
and  hamli-d  it  to  Ume.  He  offered  either  to  support  her 
mother  in  his  own  house  or  to  give  her  money  if  she 
lim-lrncd  t«>  !)(*  with  lu*r  dauLjhter. 

ll.iN.i  u'pl'uMl  th.il  alit-r  what  had  happened  she 
<  iiiiM  iu»i  Iri'l  I  »iinfi)il.il)'a*  ill  ncnkichi's  house  and  that 
shr   liu-ufoio   picl'iMu-d   li>  1)0   with   her  daughter. 

*'  Viiv  i'.ood.  thou."  rcplictl  Dcnkichi,  -'I  will  L;ive 
\i»ii  halt  o!"  llu*  money  I  have  brou;.^ht  from  Kdo."  Here 
hi    tounhd  ovil   seventy  tivo  ryj-  and  handed  it  to  Haya. 

llio  f.iix  nIs  wvMo  in  no  small  measure  astonished  a: 
llu-  piompl  \v.i\  in  wlv.vh  Penkichi  acted  on  t!:is  occa-i':. 
"He  h.iN  lK*e-.i  uai:*e.l  \\\  \\\c  oity  pervav^ed  by  :>.-  ::::'.- 
»-!ue   ol    Ih-   >.'\e::u'    ll:,:h:\es>     :!k'    K-:;^;::e:;c.:   S:::^.::." 


\  • 
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they  remarked,  "and  this  accounts  for  the  noble  way  in 
which  he  acts." 

Hyoji,  turning  to  the  guests,  said : — "  That  such  an 
incident  should  have  taken  place  in  the  house  of  the 
head  of  the  village  is  a  reproach  to  me,  and  must  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  me  in  your  eyes ;  but  since  the 
money  has  been  returned  and  Mr.  Denkichi  has  promised 
to  say  no  more  about  the  matter,  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
be  too  hard  on  me  for  what  has  occurred." 

To  this  appeal  the  following  response  was  made : — 
**  Seeing  that  Mr.  Denkichi  has  divorced  his  wife,  is  it 
too  much  for  us  to  ask  tliat  you  will  deal  leniently  with 
Shojird?  Why  not  reverse  your  decision  and,  instead  of 
banishing  him  from  your  house,  sanction  his  marrying 
Ume.  Young  people  will  go  astray.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
be  too  severe  with  them.  The  best  way  of  settling  this 
affair    is  to  allow  the  young  people  to  marry." 

With  no  more  than  an  outward  show  of  reluctance^ 
Hyoji  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposal  and  the  marriage 

was  duly  solemnized. 

And  now,  though  it  might  seem  as  if  Denkichi's 
troubles  were  over,  in  reality  they  were  only  commencing. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  find  himself  in  a  very  nest  of 
wicked  relations.  Hydji,  despite  his  professions  to  the 
contrary,    was    no    better    than    his    son.        He    knew    of 
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M   tliat   had    taken    place  and   had  coasuUed  wtUi  Hay  a 
to   tlic    best    way     to  rob    Dcnkichi  of  liis   money. 


H 


CHAPTER    V. 

Every  village  contains  a  number  of  people  whose  de- 
light it  is  to  concern  themselves  about  other  people's 
affairs,  not  invariably  in  an  interfering  spirit,  but  for  the 
sake  of  affording  themselves  the  gratification  of  seeing 
people  settled  in  life  in  a  way  that  they  deem  comfor- 
table and  convenient.  In  the  village  of  Takarada  there 
were  several  persons  of  this  sort,  who,  the  morning  after 
the  feast,  came  to  Denkichi's  house  and  asked  to  be  allow- 
ed to  conduct  Sen  to  her  home.  The  offer  being  accepted, 
the  Takarada  villagers  had  an  interview  with  Yosoji,  the 
innkeeper  in  whose  service  Sen  was,  to  whom,  after 
relating  all  that  had  happened,  they  spoke  as  follows : — 
"  A  wife  is  the  chief  support  of  a  house.  Without  this 
support  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  stand.  Denkichi,  owing 
to  his  good  luck  in  Edo,  is  in  a  position  to  retrieve  the 
lost  fortunes  of  his  family,  provided  a  suitable  wife  can  be 
found  for  him.  Who  is  better  fitted  for  this  position  than 
the  woman  by  whose  instrumentality  he  recovered  the 
lost  money?  Sen's  whole  connection  with  Denkichi 
looks  as  though    it    had    its    origin   in   a  previous  world.* 


*  Zett'Se  no  itmen — a  Buddhist  belief  to  the  effect  that  all  events  that 
take  place  now  have  their  origin  in  something  that  occurred  in  a  previous 
world. 


larcovcr.  Sen  Is  both  intelligent  and  prudent  and  would 
no  way  bring  dbhoaour  on  Dcnklclii^s  house/* 
The  project  met  with  Yosoji's  approval,  and,  after  the 
Ircuitous    f;i*«hujn    <)(  cuntracting    marriages    common    in 
those  days/  YosSjt  adopted  Sen  as  his  dai^ter  and  Khen 
,   presented  her  to  Denkichi. 

^,         These  arrangements  oply  occupied  a  few  hours,  and 

the  wedding  took   place  the   following' day.    Hyoji  and 

Haya  were  Invited   to  be  present*     The  latter  excnsed 

^    .herself  on  the   score    of  illness^   but   Hyoji   put  in -ail 

appearance. 

People  were  congratulating  Denkichi  on  his  good 
fortune  when,  with  a  sigh,  Hyoji  remarked: — "Yes,  Den- 
kichi, you  are  a  lucky  fellow.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  had  nothing  but  reverses  throughout  the  whole  of 
n^y  life.  My  daughter  was  seized  and  carried  off  to  some 
distant  place  at  the  age  of  six.  I  had  one  son  left, 
llim  I  purposed  training  very  carefully;  but  this  was 
not  to  be.  Another  misfortune  overtook  me;  my  wife 
died,  and  the  consequence  was  that  this  son,  lacking  a 
motherVs  guiuance  and  aire,  grew  up  a  self-willed,  dis- 
honest fellow,  and,  as  you  all  know,  has  lately  brought 
ilis-'raco  on  me.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Denkichi's 
K  nicncy  with  him,  tlwre  is  no  knowing  into  what  trouble 
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I  might  have  been  brought  by  this  sciamp.  I  suppose  it 
is  on  account  of  the  kindness  which  I  have  shown  the 
peasants  over  whom  I  rule  that  this  theft  has  brought 
with  it  no  more  serious  results." 

The  villagers  listened  to  these  remarks  with  consider- 
able astonishment  The  reference  to  favours  bestowied 
they  failed  to  understand ;  for  none  of  them  were  con- 
scious of  having  received  such  favours. 

When  the  guests  had  all  left,  Sen  made  known  to' 
Yosoji  and  Denkichi  a  fact  that  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  them,  namely,  that  Haya  and  her  daughter 
were  no  other  than  the  two  individuals  who,  as  related 
above,  had  lived  at  the  Montaya  with  her  father. 
"  Depend  upon  it,"  observed  Sen,  *'  that  this  wicked 
woman  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  that  has  taken 
place.     And  I  am  afraid  we  have  not  done  with  her  yet." 

"  *  Poisonous  flowers  are  often  beautiful  ',  as  the  pro- 
verb has  it,"  remarked  Yosdji.  *' This  fellow  Hyoji  is  not 
to  be  believed  on  account  of  his  plausible  speeches.  One 
cannot  always  trust  one's  relations.  To  my  mind  you 
are  not  safe  here.  How  would  it  be  if  you  were  to  move 
into  my  inn  for  the  present?" 

Denkichi  did  not  at  once  consent  to  the  proposal. 
He  thought  that  he  would  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
a  little  time    at    any    rate,    just    to    see    how   his  relations 
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tjcatfd  htHL  He  foufic)  Ual  tticy  ilii]  not  sttrad  to  h^vt 
anything  tp  do  with  htm.  They  locpt  awajr  from  Ms  bome 
aftof^ether.  \^1icn  Sen  mw  ihb  $he  suspected  dnt  further 
plotting  was  g<Hfig  Oiif  and  ^tne  ta  the  coadttsioii  tkai 
it  wodd  no  longer  be  safe  for  diem  to  remain  in  dir 
ndgbbourhood. 

Dcftkichi  tiad  cxficn4od   sevens-five  17^  on  the  pur-     ' 
cliaM:  of  rice  fields    wbkb  had    formerly   belonged  to  bis 
father*     This  land    lie  entiusted    to    the  care  of  a  (Heiid, 
and,  after  setting  hli    house    ^nd    bidding    fare  well  to  tbe    j 
vtllagcf^  he  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Nojiri.  ^^^^ 

After  Denkichi's  departure,  Hyoji,  having  no  one 
in  the  village  whom  he  feared,  lived  a  most  licentious 
life.  Before  twelve  months  had  elapsed  the  money 
which  Haya  had  received  and  which  had  been  deemed 
by  Dcnkichi  sufficient  to  support  her  was  all  spent. 
Moreover,  the  ground  which  Denkichi  had  purchased 
was  by  some  means  or  other  got  hold  of  by  Hyoji 
and  mortgaged.  In  addition  to  this,  Hyoji  sold  a  hill, 
well  supplied  with  valuable  timber  which  belonged  to 
Iho  vill.i^;c(s  fur  thirty  ryd  without  consulting  them  about 

it 

ThiH  last  ^tep  enraged  the  peasants  so  much  that  they 
lodged  a  complaint  against  Hyoji  at  the  Takata  Court  of 
Juitki!,  with  the  result   that   he   was  degraded  from  office 
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and  commanded  to  pay  the  money  received  fof^the  land 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Subsequent  to  this  the  peasants,  after  conferring  to- 
gether as  to  the  appointment  of  a  new  mayor,  agreed 
that  his  amiable  disposition  and  scrupulous  integrity  ren- 
dered Denkichi  eminently  fit  for  the  office.  Considering 
that  members  of  his  family  had  filled  the  post  for  several 
generations,  they  thought  it  right  to  ask  for  his  appoint- 
ment. The  authorities  agreed  and  Denkichi  was  duly 
installed  in    office. 

Hyoji  was  overcome  with  rage  and  chagrin  at 
this  appointment,  and  determined  to  concoct  something 
whereby  to  oust  Denkichi  from  office  and  bring  him  into 
disgrace.  Finding  that  Denkichi's  uprightness  of  character 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  lay  hold  of  anything 
whereon  to  rest  an  accusation,  Hyoji  commenced  to  bribe 
the  local  government  officials  by  whom  any  accusation 
trumped    up  by    him   would  be  heard. 

By  degrees  he  spent  all  the  money  that  he  possessed  in 
this  way  without  any  result.  So,  with  a  view  of  obtiining 
money,  he  determined  to  send  Sbojiro  and  his  wife  to 
Edo.  In  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  neigh- 
bours, it  was  deemed  best  that  they  should  start  after 
dark.  So  one  evening  they  set  out  at  dusk  and  pro- 
ceeded  as  far  as  a  place  called  Sarushima-gawara.     They 


544 
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wereabotitto  cross  the  river  tJiere  whea  they  remembciei 

that  lihejr    had  forgotten  the  fit  at  and  iron  which    io  tlTose 

,    days    were  used   as   a  substitute    for   our  lucifcr  matches. 

^  Do  ypu  stop  here/'  said  Sbogird  to  hb  wife,  "-wUe 
I  go  back  and  fetdi  the  fire^tnking  mattfnkh.*'  1^ 
saytng/  Shojiro  set  out  In'the  ineaawlfile  Hyqp*  had 
di^overed  what'  they  had  left  behind  and,  aotictpa^ 
that  they'  would'  be  troid>led  thereby,  had  staiti:d  n^ 
th^'missiog  articles.  The  father  aad  son  took  diftefjeql: 
roads  and  did  not  meet 

As  Ume  sat.  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  she  espied 
a  man  who  looked  like  a  palanquin -bearer,  crossing  the 
stream  with  a  young  woman  on  his  back.  As  he  crossed 
she  heard  him  say  to  his  captive : — **  As  I  am  going  to 
sell  you  to-night,  be  sure  you  address  me  as  elder  brother." 

'*  I  have  a  husband  coming  behind,"  replied  the  woman, 
**  he  will  give  you  all  the  money  you  require,  so  please 
allow    me    to    wait   for  him." 

The  robber,  for  such  he  was,  was  enraged  by  this 
remark,  and  commenced  to  beat  the  woman  with  a  stick. 
Ume,  seeing  this,  became  very  frightened  and  rose  to 
run  away,  but  was  instantly  discovered  by  the  robber 
who  exclaimed,  **  You  have  been  listening  to  what  I 
have  been  saying,  have  you.  It  will  never  do  to  let 
vou    escape."     Ume  was  soon  overtaken,  but  by  shouting 
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••Murder!  Murder!"  attracted  the  attention  of  Hy5ji. 
who  was  just  at  that  time  approaching  the  place  where 
Ume  had  been  left  by  her  husband.  Finding  his  daughter- 
in-law  in  the  hands  of  a  robber,  Hyoji  attacked  the  man 
with  his  drawn  sword.  The  robber  tried  to  escape,  but  see- 
ing that  he  was  closely  followed  by  liyoji,  he  placed  the 
woman  whom  he  had  stolen  between  himself  and  his  pursuer. 
It  was  verj'  dark  and  Hyoji  could  only  perceive  a  fleeing 
object  before  him.  At  this  he  made  a  slash,  the  result 
being  tliat  the  woman  was  killed.  Seeing  this,  the  robber 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  Hy5ji  s  legs,  which  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  Just  as  the  man  was  pounding  his  victim 
with  his  club,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  end  of 
him.  Shdjiro  arrived  and  attacked  and  killed  the  robber. 
The  three  survivors  having  congratulated  each  other 
on  their  escape,  Hyoji  observed  : — "  Our  killing  the  robber 
is  right  enough;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  the  death 
of  the  woman?  We  are  likely  to  get  into  trouble  over 
this  affair."  Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  clapping  his 
hands  together,  he  exclaimed  : — "  I  have  hit  on  it !  The 
plan  that  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  carrying  out  was 
forced  on  us  by  Denkichi.  Were  it  not  for  him  there 
•  would  be  no  need  for  you  to  go  to  Edo,  and  so  what 
has  occurred  to-night  would  not  have  taken  place.  Let 
Denkichi  take  the  consequences  of  this   journey.     Let  us 


use  Ihis  incident  for  the  destruction  of  our  foe.  Wc 
will  sever  the  heads  from  the  bodies  and  throw  the  heads 
into  the  river,  and  do  you  t\¥a  take  off  your  clothes  aad 
put  them  on  the  bodies,  and  then  go  to  Edo  and  secrete 
yourselves  there,      I    will    aci  Denkichi    of   murdering 

you  and  get    him  disgraced,  j 


after  resuming  the  office 
ids  of  devices  squeeze  a 
and  then  wtU  escape  to 
tnrselves    to    our    hearts' 


of  mayor    myself,    will  by  i 
lot  of  money  out  of  the  pea 
Kdo,  where    we    will    all    enj 
content*' 

This  plot  Hyoji  proceeded  to  carry  out  He  dippcil 
sandals  in  blood,  and  going  to  Denkichi's  courtyard, 
imprinted  the  stones  with  blood-stained  sandals,  and  then 
went  at  once  to  the  nearest  Court  of  Justice  and  reported 
that  his  son  and  his  son's  wife  Ume  had  been  cruelly 
murdered,  and  that  their  bodies  were  lying  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  Sarushima-gawara.  He  added  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  detection,  their  heads  had  been  removed 
and  probably  had  been  thrown  into  the  river,  but  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  identifying  them  by  the  clothes 
they  wore.  Denkichi,  Hyoji  added^  had  long  borne  enmity 
against  Shojiro  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  wife,  and  the 
marks  of  blood  in  his  courtyard,  which  had  been  discovered 
that  very  morning,  served  to  show  that  he  was  the  author 
^f  the  crime  which  had  been  perpetrated. 
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On  the  night  of  the  above  occurrence,  Denkichi  had 
gone  to  a  house  a  little  distance  from  -his  home  and  on 
his  way  back  had  stumbled  and  fallen  on  one  of  the  bodies 
that  lay  in  the  path  at  Sarushima-gawara,  and  had  got  a 
little  blood  on  his  clothes.  This  was  discovered  by  Sen's 
•sharp  eyes  the  following  morning,  and,  while  they  were 
discussing  the  subject,  she  also  noticed  the  blood  marks 
on  the  courtyard  stones  and  asked  her  husband  what  they 
meant.  She  washed  the  stones;  but  they  both  felt  very 
uncomfortable,  for  on  the  previous  night  Denkichi  had  had 
a  very  bad  dream,  which  he  had  related  to  his  wife,  much 
to  her  consternation. 

While  they  were  wondering  what  all  these  ill  omens 
portended,  constables  suddenly  entered  the  house  and, 
exclaiming  Go-joi^,  proceeded  to  seize  and  bind  Denkichi. 
He  and  his  wife  protested,  but  they  were  told  that  if  they 
had  anything  to  say  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  it  before  the  Bugyo :  the  constables  could  only 
obey  the  orders  they  had  received.  Thus  the  hero  of  my 
tale  was  borne  off  to  prison  and  his  wife  was  left  to 
mourn  his  fate. 

In  order  to  extort  a  confession  from  him,  Denkichi 
was  tortured  day    after  day  in  the   most  horrible  manner. 


*  Lit,     The  "will  of  the  authorities/'    meaning  that  the  arrest  was 
by  warrant. 


JAPAW    IN    DAYS   OF    TOilEL 


At  fir^t  he  set  his  fece  against  belying  his  conscience,  but 
4ikc  many  other  poor  wretches  of  those  tiraes^  as  he  grew 
^physically  weaker  and  weaker^  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
^escape  and  felt  that  his  choice  lay  between  a  slow  and  a 
swift  death.  It  is  aot  surprising  £hat'  he  sJhouQC  iiave 
chosen  the:  latter,  and,  repreaentfid  blnisdf  to  tie  gidl^ 
.of  murderj      -  ' '      .  !  *    '^ 

In  tiie  mcM&xnt,  Sen^  fofai^en  by  tbe  vfUagers^ 
mourned,  prayed,  and  ifept  m  her  hons^  tfll  she  oooM 
weep  no  longer,  and  tbeis'  bethought  h^r^elf  of  bar  dd 
master  Yoadjt,  to  whom  stie  applied  for  help.  In  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  universal  custom  of  those  days,  Yosoji  set 
to  work  to  bribe  the  officers  concerned. 

But  at  that  time  the  execution  of  a  man  supposed  to 
be  guilty  of  crime  was  considered  a  trifle ;  and,  moreover, 
the  trial  had  been  hurried  through  with  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  justice,  so  that  Yosoji  felt  that  unless  he  took 
some  more  prompt  measures  there  was  little  hope  of 
saving  Denkichi's  life. 

Not  long  before  the  time  of  which  I  write,  owing 
to  the  abuses  in  Courts  of  Justice  throughout  the  country, 
it  had  been  decided  by  Tokugawa  Yoshimune,  the  reigning 
Sh5gun,  that  periodic  circuits  should  be  made  by  competent 
men  to  receive  the  petitions  of  any  one  who  felt  dissatisfi- 
ed with  the  decisions  of  the  local  courts.     When  the  incident 
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recorded  above  was  taking  place,  Sakai  Sanuki-no-Kami 
was  on  his  way  to  the  province  of  Ex:higo  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  such  appeals. 

Yosoji  was  aware  of  this  fact,  but  he  thought  it  would 
never  do  to  await  the  arrival  of  this  officer  in  Takata, 
so,  hiring  horses,  he  and  Sen  set  out  to  meet  the  judge, 
and  had  reached  Oiwake  when  they  heard  that  he  was 
to  take  his  lunch  at  that  place  the  following  day.  So 
they  determined  to  wait  for  him  there. 

The  next  day  it  was  reported  by  the  vanguard  of 
Sanuki-no-Kami  that  a  woman  with  dishevelled  hair,  wear- 
ing an  anxious  haggard  look,  with  a  written  petition 
stuck  on  the  end  of  a  bamboo  extended  in  front  of  her, 
accompanied  by  an  old  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  to  be  seen  awaiting  the  approach  of  this  baron. 

On  being  asked  by  an  officer  who  she  was  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  her  request.  Sen  replied : — 

*'  If  it  please  Your  Honour,  we  have  come  to  beg 
your  august  lord  will  deign  to  incline  his  merciful  ears  to 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  an  innocent  man  who  has  been 
falsely  accused  and  condemned  to  death." 

*'The  baron  has  come  for  the  express  purpose  of 
hearing  sucli  petitions,"  replied  the  officer,  in  a  kind  tone 
of  voice.     "  You  may  present  it  to  him  as  he  passes." 

In  anxious   expectation  the  two  stood    still  while  the 
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long    cavalcade    marclicd    slowly  by  until   at  length  they 
saw  glittering  ia  the  mid-day  stm  the  magnificient  gilding 

^Und  superb  trappings  of  San uki-no -Kami's  palaaquin  slowly  ■ 
.  nearing  the  spot  where   they  stood.    IBs  advance  was 

;    heralded   by    vcnces   proclaiinti^  the   object  of  hb  vfait 
With   a    heart   beating   fost   with  agitatioii,    Sea   moved 

'    lowards  the  pahmqmn  and  hdd  out  her  writtea  petitioii.    Jt 

was  recdved  by  an  attendant  and  handed  to  tiie  baioo  as 

he  sat  vx  the  palanqum/who,  after  reacfing  it,  gave  diieciioos 

.  that  the  woman  should   visit  liini   in  the   evening  tUt  ibt 

inn  at  which  he  was  to  put  up  in  the  next  village. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  suppliants  at  the  baron's  quarters 
in  the  evening,  they  found  a  large  crowd  of  other  petitioners 
present.  But  Sen's  case  being  one  of  life  and  death,  she 
was  the  first  to  be  called. 

She  and  Yosoji  were  examined  by  one  of  the  baron's 
officers.  They  were  required  to  give  an  account  of  Den- 
kichi*s  history  from  his  earliest  days  and  of  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  incident  which  had  led  to  his 
arrest.     As  a  result  the  following  letter  was  despatched  to 

Takata  : — 

Odaijiku, 

Shinano, 

Oct.  17th.,  1725  A.  D.* 

♦  The    months    of   the    year   are    calculated    according    to    the    Old 
Calendar  {AyHr-eJh'), 
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To  Mr.  Ilia  Hydemon, 
Councillor  of 

Sakakibara  T5t5ini-no-Kami, 
Baron  of  Takata. 
Sir, 

When  putting  up  at  Odaijiku,  on  my  way  to  the 
capital,'*'  complaint  was  made  to  me  by  a  woman  named 
Sen  that  her  husband  Denkichi,  the  head  of  the  village  of 
Takarada,  situated  in  your  dominion,  had  been  falsely 
accused  and  condemned  to  death.  It  has  reached  the  ears 
of  the  august  Shdgun  that  in  all  provinces  a  one-sided 
administration  of  justice  has  prevailed,  and  His  High- 
ness has  therefore  decreed  that  any  person  in  the 
country  who  wishes  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
local  courts  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  In  accordance  with 
Sen's  request,  it  has  been  decided  to  investigate  Den- 
kichi's  case.  You  are  therefore  to  take  no  further  steps 
whatever  in  connection  with  Denkichi,  but  to  despatch 
him  and  his  accusers,  together  with  all  the  officials 
who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  case  to  £do. 
They  are  to  reach  Edo  before  the  30th  of  this  month 
and   to  report  their   arrival  at  the    Court  of  0-oka  Tada- 

*  Kyoto. 
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sukc,   Echizcn-no-Kami,   one  of  the   Cbicf-Maglstratcs 
Ihe  City. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  -^^-^'-^nt  servant, 
.ra  Kakubd. 


r!! 


by  command  of 
kai  Sanuki-no-Krimi, 
["hts  letter  was  se  1  messenger  toTak^il^; 

ivhich  place  it  reached  "JulT"®"    nc   to   save    Dcnkichi's 
life.  I 

•*  You  are  a  fortunate  fellow,  indeed,"  said  the  man 
who  made  known  the  news  to  Denkichi.  "  You  are  to 
go  to  Edo  to  be  judged." 


w  ^1^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  parties  concerned  reached  Edo  in  good  time  and 
appeared  at  court  on  the  appointed  day.  Hyoji  prepared  a 
petition  to  Tadasuke  Echizen-no-Kami,  which  was  a  whole 
tissue  of  falsehoods. 

Tadasuke  read  it  and  remarked  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally : — "  Very  distressing  circumstances,  indeed  !  You  two 
are  to  be  pitied  !  But  still  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that 
Denkichi  killed  your  son  and  his  wife.  How  far  is  it  from 
Sarushima-gawara  to  Takarada  ?  " 

**  About  thirty  c/iD,'*  replied  Haya.  "  What  kind  of 
wounds  were  found  on  the  bodies  ? "  asked  the  Chief- 
Magistrate.  **  The  woman  was  cut  from  the  shoulder  right 
through  the  body "  replied  Hyoji.  "  The  man  was  cut 
in  various  places.  Where  the  heads  were  hidden  we 
could  not  discover." 

**  Without  seeing  the  heads,  how  could  you  tell  that 
they  were  those  of  your  children?"  asked  Tadasuke. 

*'  By  their  clothes/'  replied  Hy5ji. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  the  judge.  "Of  course  parents 
would  know  their  children  by  their  clothes.  You  are  to 
be  pitied,  indeed !  You  may  withdraw  for  the  present. 
You  will  be  called  again  later  on." 


Denkichi,  Yosoji  and  Sen  were  now  called.    Tadasuke 

eyed  the   prisoner   closely,   and   perceived   tbat  he  was 

.extremely  reduced  by  the  torture  that  he  had  toideisone^ 

^  Have  you  any  recollection  of  killing  9io|!ro  and  Unie  f* 

aoked  the  Magistrate 

<        **  None  whatever/'  replied.  Denkidiu    *'  Under  tortme 
1  confessed,  to  having  conunitted  tte  Grime.** 

''But  even  under  torture/'  remarked  the  Magfatrate; 
•*it  is  not  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  done  a  thing  when 
he  has  not.  Then  Hyoji,  being  a  relation  of  yours,  must 
have  some  reason  for  what  he  says." 

'•  Nevertheless,  your  Honour,"  answered  Denkichi,  "  I 
did  not  kill  Shojiro  and  Ume.  Nor  indeed  have  I  shown 
any  signs  of  enmity  to  them.  That  I  gave  to  Haya  half 
of  the  money  that  it  took  five  years  of  hard  work  to  earn 
is  proof  that  I  bore  no  enmity  to  them  at  the  time  when 
the  nmrder  is  said  to  have  been  committed.  I  trust  your 
Honour  will  take  this  into   consideration." 

"  Where  in  Edo  did  you  obtain  such  a  large  sum  of 
money?"  asked  Tadasuke. 

Denkichi  gave  the  name  of  the  house  where  he  was 
employed. 
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In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  mention  was  made  of 
the  money  that  he  sent  to  his  wife  and  her  mother-in-law 
during  his  five  years  of  service.  When  Tadasuke  heard 
this,  he  said,  "  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  it  is  very  plain 
that  you  bore  no  enmity  to  those  who  are  said  to  have 
been  killed.  But  in  that  case,  how  can  the  blood  on  your 
garments  and  on   the   courtyard  stones  be  explained?" 

Denkichi  related  how  his  clothes  had  become  stained, 
but  said  that  he  could  not  account  for  the  marks  of  blood 
on  the  stones.  * 

Tadasuke  now  inquired  how  the  marriage  between 
Denkichi  and  Sen  had  been  effected ;  and  when  Denkichi 
had  given  the  whole  history  of  the  events  that  led  to 
their  union,  Tadasuke  said,  *'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  you  say.     You  may  withdraw  for  the  present.'* 

Tadasuke  perceived  that  the  case  was  a  serious  one. 
It  was  evidently  one  of  those  heinous  miscarriages  of 
public  justice  which  were  reported  to  be  so  prevalent  in 
the  provinces  at  the  time.  He  determined  therefore 
that  he  would  make  the  trial  as  public  as  possible. 
Consequently  he  had  it  carried  into  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  result  was  that  the  court  was  attended  by  all  the 
chief  officers  of  state.  Among  those  present  there  were 
Okubo  Kaga-noKami,  State  Councillor;  Matsudaira  Noto- 
no-Kami  and  Mizuno  Iki-no-Kami,  sub-councillors ;  Koide 
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Shinaao-no-Kami    and    Kuroda    Buzcn- no-Kami,     Supcrin- 
^  tcndcnts    of    shrines ;    Maeda     Su6-no-Kami,     the     chief 
Public     Procurator,     and     Hisamatsu    Zenkuro,     As.sistant 
.   Public  Procurator;  Suwa-Mino-no-Kami,   the    other    Chief- 
Magistrate  of    the    city,    and    Koniagine  Kai-tio-Kami  and 
"  Kake    Harima-no-Kaiiii,   public  auditors.     Besides  these  a^ 
the    chief    minor    officials    of    the    city    were    summoned. 

J! 

Occupying  a  most  conspicuous  position,  surrounded  on 
'  /the  right  and  left  by  public  prosecutors  and  other  of- 
ficials, sat  the  famous  magistrate  who  has  been  called  the 
Japanese  Solomon.  The  first  witness  summoned  was  Ito 
Hanemon,  Bugyd  of  Takata  and    retainer  of  Sakakibara. 

*'  It  is  reported  that  Denkichi  has  been  condemned 
to  death  by  you.     Is  this  the  case?"  asked  Tadasuke. 

"  It  is,  your  Honour,"  replied  Hanemon.  "  After 
inquiring  well  into  the  matter,  his  guilt  being  clear,  I 
condemned  him  to  death.  And  Sen,  who  has  caused  his 
case  to  be  brought  before  your  Honour,  is  an  audaciously 
impudent  woman." 

**  You  are  a  Minister  of  Justice.  Your  position  under 
His  Excellency  Sakakibara  resembles  the  one  I  hold 
under  His  Supreme  Highness  the  Shogun.  You  ought  to 
know  the  value  of  human  life.  As  is  taught  us  by  the 
sage,*     *  Where     it     is     doubtful     whether     persons     are 


*  This  passage    is   from    the    Shokyo. 
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guilty  or  not,  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
by  not  taking  any  steps  to  punish  them;  and  where  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  merit  or  not,  always  reward.' 
If  you  err,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency. 
While  this  is  so,  it  is  asserted  that,  guided  only  by  the 
fact  of  Denkichi's  clothes  being  stained  with  blood  and  of 
there  being  marks  of  blood  found  on  the  stones  of  his 
courtyard,  you  subjected  him  to  toiture  and  forced  out  of 
him  a  confession  of  his  guilt.     Can  you  deny  this?" 

'*  Denkichi  was  not  able  to  hide  his  guilt,"  replied 
Hanemon.  "  He  confessed  it  and  placed  his  seal  on  the 
confession." 

"  This  is  not  what  I  want  to  know,"  interposed  Tada- 
suke,  not  waiting  for  Hanyemon  to  finish  his  sentence. 
**  What  I  want  to  know  is,  on  what  evidence  did  you  rely 
when  you  condemned  him  to  death?  You  say  blood  was 
found  on  the  skirts  of  his  garments ;  but  if  this  blood  had 
come  from  the  persons  whom  he  had  killed,  it  would  have 
been  visible  on  the  upper  part  of  his  clothes  and  not  on  the 
skirts  of  his  nether  garments.  Then  you  say  there  were 
marks  of  blood-stained  sandals  on  the  stones  of  his  court- 
yard ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  a  man  could  walk  thirty 
chj  with  sandals  and  the  blood  remain  on  them  in  such 
quantity  as  to  make  a  mark  on  a  stone?  If  he  flew 
through  the  air  it  might  be  done,  but  if  he  went  on   foot, 


never*     The  footprints  were  doubtless  pUced  <m  the  stcmcs 
by    Ityojt     Did   you  itujiure  what  time  Denktchl  left 
houKc  that  ni|jbt?  ^' 
"  No/' 

"  JJjd  you  examine    Dcnkichi's    weapons  to  sec 
^  ther  maikn  csf  binud  were  on  any  of  them?" 
^    "No/* 

^M    "Then  without  making   any  attempt    whatever  to  t< 
I  the  trutli  of  Hy5ji'«  story,  you  subjected  Denkichi  to  toi 
?  ture-*a  pretty  way  of  administering  justice,    I    must  sayJ 
Your    offence,   sir,   is  too    grave  to  be  overlooked.    The 
part    you    have    played    in    this   case  will  be  investigated 
later  on.** 

Hancmon,  pale  with  fright,  retired  without  attempt- 
ing to  reply. 

llyoji  was  next  called. 

**  As  you  have  heard/'  said  Tadasuke,  "  the  evidence 
of  l)cnkichi*s  guilt  hitherto  produced  is  insufficient.  Have 
you  any  further  evidence  ?  '* 

llyoji  here  repeated  what  has  already  been  stated. 
He  accuseil  Denkichi  of  having  borne  lasting  enmity  to 
him  ami  to  his  house.  His  statements  were  all  denied  by 
Dcnkiclu.  Sen  was  required  to  relate  what  had  led  to 
Ume  s  divorce  and  to  recount  the  circumstances  connected 
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with  the  theft  of  the    money,  as    well  as    the  conduct  of 
Haya  when  in  her  father's  house. 

"It  seems  then,"  said  the  judge  to  Hydji  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  part  of  the  trial,  "that  your  assertions  are 
pure  inventions.     You  are  an   unscrupulous  scoundrel." 

Here  Haya  interposed :  "  Please,  your  Honour,  my 
husband  is  right  and  Denkichi  and  his  wife  are  wicked 
people." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  exclaimed  the  judge.  "  It  is 
enough  for  you  to  speak  when  you  are  spoken  to.  There 
IS  one  question,  however,  you  will  please  answer  me. 
Who  acted  as  your  middleman  when  you  became  Hyoji's 
wife?" 

*'  Please,  your  Honour,  I  had  no  middleman.*  My 
daughter  married  Hyoji's  son  and  I  thought  it  would  be 
a  convenient  arrangement  for  me  to  marry  Hyoji,  and 
so  we  married  without  consulting  anybody." 

It  is  recorded  that  as  they  listend  to  this  remark  a 
smile  stole  over  the  faces  of  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  that  it  was  all  that  Tadasuke,  who  enjoyed  a  joke 
more  than  most  men,  could  do  to  maintain  his  gravity. 

Denkichi    was    now    required  to  relate  the  manner  in 

*  Marriage  contracts  without  resort  to  a  middleman  were  in  those 
days  considered  most  improper  and  are  still  so  regarded  by  old- 
fashioned   people. 


JAFAK    tn    BAYS  OF    YOKE, 


which  he  came    into    contact    with  Hay  a.     After    heafbg 
all,    Tadasuke    said    to     Haya,    '*  You    evidently    arc  ^n 
unscrupulous  wretch.     You  will  at  once  be  sent  to  prison  " 
e  was  bound  and  carried  off  to  gaoL 

Then  turning  to  Hyoji,  Tadasuke  a>ked  ;— ''How  did 
it  happen  that  you  were  ejected  from  the  uffice  of  mayor 
">f  the  village?"  ' 

Hydji  gave  the  real  reason,  but  added   that  Denklchi 
►had  obtained  the  office    through  bribery,  the    falsehood  of 
;  which  assertions  waa   abundajitly   shown  by  Denkichi  and  J 
his  friends*  ^^^^| 

Day  after  day  the  trial  continued.  Every  one  at  all 
connected  with  the  case  was  called  ;  among  them  Miuraya 
Shirozaemon,  Denkichi's  master  during  his  stay  in  Edo. 

He  testified  to  Denkichi's  honesty  and  diligence.  It 
was  evident  enough  to  the  judge  that  Denkichi  was 
innocent,  but  the  mystery  that  he  wished  to  clear  up  was 
who  had  killed  the  persons  found  dead  at  Sarushima- 
gawara.  To  tliis  no  clue  was  obtained  till  Yosoji,  one  day, 
stated  that  it  was  reported  that  a  woman's  head  had  been 
discovered  about  nine  miles  from  Sarushima-gawara  and 
that  a  man  called  Toi  Gcnjird,  a  retainer  of  Lord  Hosokawa, 
had  declared  that  it  was  the  head  of  his  wife,  and  had 
buried  it  with  great  lamentation  in  a  neighbouring 
^emcterv. 
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Genjiro  was  called  and  it  was  found  that  the  report 
that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
killed  was  true.  He  had  seen  the  head  but  not  the  body 
of  his  wife.  The  deceased  woman's  name  was  Kamidai 
Chiyo.  When  only  about  five  years  old  she  had  been 
stolen.  After  marrying  Genjird  she  had  often  said  that 
she  should  like  to  find  out  who  her  father  was.  She  knew 
that  she  had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Takata.  So 
when  Genjiro  obtained  leave  from  his  lord  to  go  to  some  hot 
springs  in  Shinano,  he  and  his  wife  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  for  making  inquiries  as  to  her  parents. 
With  this  object  in  view,  on  their  way  home,  they  determined 
to  visit  Takata.  After  they  entered  the  province  of  Echigo, 
it  commenced  to  rain  hard,  and  while  Genjiro  was  purchas- 
ing a  rain-coat,  Chiyo  was  left  in  the  road.  It  was  during 
this  short  interval  that  she  was  carried  off  by  the  robber. 

After  these  circumstances  had  all  been  stated  to  Tada- 
suke,  turning  to  Hyoji,  he  said : — *'  It  is  evident  then,  that 
you  and  Shdjiro  killed  the  robber  and  Chiyo  Genjird's  wife, 
that  you  cut  their  heads  off"  to  prevent  detection,  and  used 
their  bodies  as  a  means  of  accusing  Denkichi."  Then, 
turning  to  Genjiro,  he  said  : — '*  Here,  Genjiro,  is  the  man 
that  killed  your  wife."  Then  to  Hyoji  : — "  Seeing  that 
things  have  thus  been  brought  to  light,  you  had  better 
tell  me  the  whole  truth  at  once.** 


"  I  have  nothing  to  reveal,*'  repli<:d  HyojL  To 
Hanemon,  the  Takata  Bugyo^  the  Magistrate  said  :— "  You 
perceive  that  the  bodies  found  at  Sa rush itna*ga warn  were 
those  of  Genjiro's  wife  and  a  highway  robber.  Your 
investigatton  of  the  matter  wai^  theii»  otttragepasly  caides^ 
Have  you  anything  to  say  in  yoiar  defeocse?** 

Hanemon  nmde  no  answer. 

Tadasuke»  who  in  the  administration  of  justice  never 
•ov^looked  the  fact  on  which  so  much  stress  b  laid  by 
Chinese  sages,  tliat  the  persons  who  appoii^  unwottby 
officers  are  more  or  liess  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  such  appointments^  for  the  flagrant  neglect  of  duty  and 
gross  injustice  that  may  ensue,  now,  turning  to  Hanemon 's 
superior  officer,  said : — "  What  has  happened  may  be  said 
to  be  the  fault  of  the  baron  of  Takata,  Sakakibara,  for 
had  he  appointed  as  his  immediate  subordinate  a  worthy 
man,  such  an  official  would  have  selected  a  virtuous  man 
to  act  under  him,  and  so  down  to  the  lowest  office-bearer 
corruption  would  have  been  unknown.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  existence  of  such  a  Bugyd  as  Hanemon  wouM 
have  been  an  impossibility.  For  the  outrage  which  has 
been  perpetrated  your  master  is  in  a  measure  responsible. 
Of  this  you  will  please  inform  him." 

Then,    turning    to     Yosdji,     Tadasuke     said : — "  You 
stated  just  now  tliat  you  had  made  use  of  bribes  in  getting 
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Denkichi  acquitted.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  this 
object  ?  " 

*•  To  Hancmon  I  gave  ten  fyo,  and  to  his  subordinates 
two  ryo  each.  The  sum  expended  altogether  amounted 
to   twenty  ryoJ* 

"Then  it  is  true  that  you  received  a  bribe,  Han- 
emon  ?  " 

"I  understood  it  to  be  a  present  connected  with  a 
visit  of  ceremony/**  replied  Hanemon. 

*'  If  it  had  been  only  this,"  rejoined  Tadasuke^  "  a 
fish  or  a  fowl  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with 
custom.  Ten  ryo  complimentary  gifts  have  never  been 
heard  of.  You  have  been  guilty  of  corrupting  public 
justice  by  accepting  bribes.  You  are  to  be  confined  in  the 
Agariya,^  Your  subordinate  officers  having  also  been 
bribed,  they  will  be  placed  under  guard." 

Denkichi  was  now  taken  out  of  prison  and  lodged  in 
a  private  house,  and  all  his  bonds,  with  the  exception  of 
liis  handcuffs,  were  removed. 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  which  followed, 
Denkichi  said : — '*  It  was  stated   by  Genjiro  the  other  day 


*  It  was  customary  for  such  visits  to  be  paid  in  the  very  hot  and  the 
Terj  cold  weather,  when  inquiry  after  the  health  of  a  friend  was  accom- 
panied by  a  small  present.  It  is  to  this  now  much  discontinued  custom  that 
Hanemon  refers. 

I  A  prison  for  better  class  prisoners. 


I 

I 


tliat  his   wife's    name    was    Kamldal    Chiyo,   and  that  %hc 

r.Was  stolen  at  the  age  of  five.     Now  Hyoji  had  a  daughter 

pearing^  this  name,  and  she  too  was  lost  when  about  five 

ears  of  age,  1  have    no   dotibt   that  the  woman  he  killed 

-tt'as  this  daughter/' 

"True,  true!  **  exclaimed  Tadasuke,  dapping  his  hands 

Itogether.     ''The  punishment  of  accumulated  guilt  is  some- 

'thing  fearful.     Horrible  to  think  of!     Hyoji  killed  lus  own 

t^hild  and  it  was  her    head    that  lie  threw  into  the  river  I** 

Tadasuke    was    now    certain    that    Shojiro    and    Utne 

were  still  alive,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  trial  could  f 

not  be  brought   to   a   satisfactory   conclusion  without  their 

presence.      To    find   them,    however,   was   no  easy  matter. 

They  were   poor  people   and   might  be  quietly   settled  in 

any    part    of    the  country ;   and   who  was  to  know  where 

they  were? 

My  story  now  returns  to  these  two  missing  links  in 
the  chain  of  evidence.  In  Chapter  IV  it  was  stated  that 
they  had  set  out  for  Edo,  which  city  they  reached  in 
safety,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  a  back  street  of  the 
third  ward  of  Hongo-machi,  Hon  go.  They  changed  their 
names :  Shdjiro  becoming  Shdbei,  and  Ume  Toyo.  They 
made  a  living  by  day-labour.  ToyO  did  washing,  and 
Sh5bei  hired  himself  out  to  a  doctor  called  ICatsurayama 
^)otaku,    whose    medicine    box   he   carried   and    of   whose 
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sandals  and  clogs  he  took  charge.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  adventurers  found  out  that  it  was  not  every  poor 
man  that  could  make  money  as  fast  as  Denkichi  had 
done,  so  that  Shdbei  soon  began  to  think  that  if  his 
father's  desire  to  have  an  easy  time  on  account  of  his 
son's  opulence  was  ever  to  be  gratified,  he  must  get 
money  in  some  more  rapid  way  than  he  was  doing. 
Hence,  watching  his  chance,  he  succeeded  one  night  in 
appropriating  about  thirty  ryo  of  the  doctor's  money. 

He  was  found  out,  arrested,  brought  before  Tadasuke, 
and  his  identity  discovered.  His  wife  Ume,  who  it  is 
said,  was  somewhat  demented  at  the  time,  having  dis- 
closed the  whole  plot,  Shojiro  thought  that  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  conceal  anything  more.  So  he  placed  his  seal 
on  a  written  confession  of  the   various  details  of  the  plot. 

Tadasuke  now  summoned  Hyoji,  from  whom  the  arrest 
of  his  son  had  been  carefully  concealed,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  confess  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
Denkichi 's  accusation. 

He  still  persisted  in  refusing,  saying  : — '*  You  take 
Denkichi's  part  and  believe  everything  he  says ;  and  you 
wont  listen  to  what  I  say  in  reply." 

*'  I  am  guided  by  reason  in  what  I  do,"  replied 
Tadasuke ;  "  as  you  will  yet  see.  If  you  refuse  to  confess 
your  crime,  I  have  other  means  of  disclosing  it." 


rOC 


■APAK    :n    I'ATS    '.'r   TJaSL, 


••  1.00;: :  look  :  _ 

iJ^'Vi,  !:/.'':  many  a  clever  ciiminal,  iiijt'.Hi;  "y  ±j-u;iht 


o -r  cesir  chUdrea  hLr-  nnm  x:  2^ '  " 


;-:T:-,':lf ; — "  I  ncec 


sav  that  I  have  initiif  i  zisCiks. 


He  c;in't  prove    that    ar:\thin^    which   has    b«cc«i*i-i  was 

<lt\y^r.*:*L"  So  he  s'lmy.y  rcnr.arked : — *  I  izz  scrry  to 
hav«:  ^jiven  your  Kxcc'.l'jncy  s^  m-jch  trorjcCi.  I  iZ'.-^ht 
rny  v^n  and  h:.s  wife  were  dead.  My  jrry  kr-:  tts  no 
b'>uiir!s  now  that  I  discover  that  they  are  stil!  alive.  FTeasc 
for;:jive  the  troiihilc  that  I  have  caused." 

"A  \::,r^l'::\':<\  .i:^:;cr,  i::decc  ! '*  siii  T^i-LS-^e  to 
\ AW :,':'.{  ;t .  i.':  h'Mr'i  these  v/ords.  '*  Sj  yo\i  ftil.  ilili'.k  to 
iiid':  you''  eririi':,  fh,  you.  Xo'.v  listen  t:«  the  r-:2i:;:^  of 
y.jr  :-.'^ri   .Si.ojiro'.s  confcision." 

'*  Tadasiike  cjplercd  that  part  of  th;:  cj::f;:5i:^n  t^  be 
r'.ad  v.'lii',h  eontai:!'.:  1  the  fjl lowing  : — **  Taki::^  ai-.v.r-tA-^c 
(A  ill':  darj:n':-s,  my  father  and  I  killed  two  pers  >ns,  and 
iiiim':'liate!y  f-'.ncocterl  a  phm  for  imputing  t>.c  guilt  to 
\)t:\\\:\'.\r..  'I  li<:  heads  of  the  two  deceased  pj:>o:i>  \vc  cut 
off  and  t:.i';'.v  into  the  river,  and  having  clothe vi  the 
bodies  with  our  own  garments,  we  continued  our  journey. 
I>«;ing  afraid  that  if  we  went  to  Edo  by  the  Xakasendo, 
wc  might  meet  some  one  who  knew  us,  we  crossed  to 
thr    Koshiikairlo  and  travcllivl  to  Kdo  by  it.      Having  com- 
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mitted  another  offence  in  Edo,  I  was  arrested  and  so 
my  former  crime  was  brought  to  light.'* 

'*  How  now  Hyoji  ?  "  exclaimed  the  judge.  "  Will 
you  still  hold  out?  If  you  still  refuse  to  confess  your 
crime,  you  will  be  tortured." 

Hyoji  hung  his  head  and  stood  speechless ;  where- 
upon Tadasuke  informed  him  that  as  a  punishment  for 
his  many  ans  he  had  been  allowed  to  make  the  great 
mistake  of  killing  his  own  daughter,  and  that  by  this  act 
he  had  rendered  himself  the  everlasting  enemy  of  Genjir5, 
the  deceased  woman's  husband. 

Softened  by  this  revelation,  Hydji  confessed  the  whole 
of  his  guilt  and  the  confession  was  written  out  and  sealed 
in  the  customary  manner. 

Judgment  was  delivered  on  February  3  (O.C).  A.D. 
1726,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"  Hyoji,  peasant  of  the  village  of  Takarada,  Kubiki 
District,  Echigo,  under  the  dominion  of  Sakakibara  Totomi, 
you  having  been  expelled  from  the  office  of  head  of  the 
village  of  Takarada  owing  to  dishonest  conduct,  full  of 
regret  and  envy  at  the  appointment  of  Denkichi  as  your 
successor,  in  conjunction  with  Haya,  sought  an  op- 
portunity of  ousting  him  from  his  office.  Having  killed 
your  own  daughter  at  Sarushima-gawara,  you  determined 
to  attribute  the  crime  to  Denkichi,  and  by  conference  with 
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the  licad   of  the   dt^tikt,  ltd   Haocmoo,  aod  Ms 

naic   officcrBp    MiQceeilod   in   procuring   the 

of  40  ioaoccnt  man.     For  these  crimes  you  are  ^nfenoad 

to    be   behcmckd    and    to    imn   your    bead    exposed   ai 

Saru£hinia*|;aw!iia.* 

(2)  Jiaya,  yaur  lire  has  been  ibrougfiout  a  bad  ooe^ 
Forgctfirf  of  the  kindness  shown  you  by  Moritaya  Gca- 
goio,  you  left  his  house  surrcptittously.  In  adi^tion  to 
this  ymi  showed  no  gratitude  for  the  handsorae  pres^A  of 
icventy-five  f^j  received  fram  Denkichi,  bul  combioed 
with  I  tyoji  to  compass  hts  death.  You  are  banished  to 
the  island  of  Hachijo. 

(3)  Shojiro  (now  called  Shdbei),  son  of  Hyoji,  for 
thieving  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ryJ,  for  adul- 
tery committed    with   Ume  during  her  husband's  absence; 

*  It  it  singular  that  DOthing  is  said  about  Hydji's  haTing  kiUed  his 
daughter  unintentionally.  Ihis  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known 
to  Taduiukc.  Perhapi  iJyoji  saw  no  object  in  disclosing  it,  as  his  con. 
deinnation  to  death  was  certain  even  had  the  deceased  girl  borne  no 
relationship  to  him,  unless  he  were  able  to  prove  that  her  death  was 
the  result  of  accident,  as  was  the  case,  the  robber  having  used  the 
girl's  body  os  a  shield.  From  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  told  so  many 
lies  and  whose  whole  character  was  so  reprobate,  no  testimony  on  this 
subject  would  have  secured  credence  in  Tadasuke's  court.  This  omission 
is  the  one  weak  point  in  the  case  as  summed  up  by  the  Magistrate.  Going 
strictly  by  the  evidence,  IlyOji's  crime  was  not  murder,  as  he  lacked  the 
intention  to  kill.  He  was  beheaded  for  having  falsely  accused  another 
man   of  murder  and  for  general  misconduct. 
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for  murder  committed  at  Sarushima-gawara ;  for  the  part 
you  took  in  plotting  Denkichi's  death  and  for  thieving  the 
sum  of  thirty  ryj  in  Edo,  you  are  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  and  your  head  to  be  exposed  at  Sarushima- 
gawara. 

(4)  Ume  (now  called  Toyo),  wife  of  Shojiro  (now 
called  Shobei),  for  adultery  committed  durftig  Denkichi*s 
absence ;  for  instigating  Shojird  to  thieve  Denkichi's 
money,  you  are  banished  to  the  island  of  Miyake, 

(5)  '**  Ito  Hanemon,  head  of  the  district  of  Kubiki. 
You,  while  holding  an  important  office  under  Government, 
received  bribes,  and  by  means  of  torture,  condemned  an 
innocent  man  to  death.  You  will  be  sent  bound  to 
Sakakibara  Totdmi,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law 
of  his  daimiate."* 

(6)  "  Kawasaki  Kinemon  and  Onodera  Gembei, 
though  as  the  subordinates  of  Hanemon  your  action  was 
not  altogether  free,  yet  in  receiving  bribes  you  abused 
your  power  as  Government  officials  and  helped  to  bring 
about  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man.  *  You  will 
for  this  offence  be  sent  bound  to  the  Baron  of  Takata  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law  of  his  daimiate."t 

♦  Hanemon  was  subsequently  beheaded. 

-f  These  two  were  degraded  from  the  rank   of  samurai  and  expelled 
from  Sakakibara*s  dominion. 


M  (7>  Dcnkichi,  head  of  the  lilla^e  of  Takarada, 
Kubilci,  Echigo*  You  arc  aot  inereljr  cledared  guillkss, 
btit  your  co<idu<^  cxi  all  oecaslcms  is  deemed  wotthy  of 
the  highest  praise*  The  caidinal  virtues  have  all  m  tum 
Lceii  observed  by  yoiu  Benevolence  and  integrity  wctc 
tfhowri  in  your  bestowal  on  your  aunt  the  larg;e  sum  of 
fnoncy  that  you  had  laid  by  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
property  which  had  belonged  to  your  ancestors.  Discretion 
wa»  iliHplaycd  in  your  cutting  yourself  off  from  intercourse 
witli  such  a  wicked  man  as  HyojL  Generosity  of  a  rare 
Iclnd  was  manifested  iti  your  acting  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  statement  made  in  the  bill  of  divorce  that  you 
gave  Ume,  in  allowing  her  to  marry  whomsoever  she 
pleased  without  bearing  any  enmity  against  her  or  Sh5- 
jiro.  Propriety  and  respect  for  lawful  authority  were 
shown  in  your  refusing  to  bear  any  enmity  in  your  heart 
against  the  officials  who  were  unjustly  punishing  you. 
0)uragc,  in  your  determining  to  die  when  you  thought 
escape  impossible.  I  shall  recommend  the  Baron  of 
Takata  to  bestow  on  you  such  a  reward  as  he  may  deem 
fit.     I  shall  give  directions  to  his  officers  to  this  intent. 

(8)  Sen,  you  are  a  woman  of  extraordinary  chastity 
and  uprightness,  of  excellence  rarely  found  among  illiter- 
ate people.  Your  virtue  has  been  witnessed  by  Heaven 
and    to    reward    it    your    husband's    innocence    has    been 
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brought  to  light.  Your  conduct  merits  higher  praise  thaa 
words  can  express." 

(9)  "Yosoji,  of  the  Nojiri  Inn,  Miziiuchi,  Shinano, 
you,  having  adopted  Sen  as  your  child,  spared  no  money 
to  save  her  husband's  life  and  render  him  assistance  in 
various  ways,  your  conduct  is  declared  to  be  most  praise- 
worthy.'* 

Denkichi  was,  on  his  return  to  Takarada,  reinstalled 
in  office  as  head  of  the  village  and  permitted  to  wear 
two  swords.*  Forgiving  and  generous  to  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  paid  pri  ••^ts  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  thrown  away  n^nr  lives  in  pervrcuiing  him.  He  lived 
to  recover  all  the  family  estates,  was  held  in  high  regard 
by  the  villagers  and  received  from  the  baron  of  Takata 
from  time  to  time  valuable  presents.  Thus  did  virtue 
triumph  over  vice  and  persecuted  innocence  find  champions 
to  vindicate  its  cause  and  confer  on  it  the  honour  that  it 
merits. 

"  Virtue  alone  outbuilds  the  Pyramids ; 

'*  Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall.*' 

*  The  rank  he  received  was  that  of  a  goshi  or  country  samuraL 
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[The  following  article  on  ••Marriage  in  Japan  in  Ancient  Times" 
was  written  by  me  for  the  **  Japan  Weekly  Mail "  in  189X.  It  appeared 
in  that  journal  on  Dec.  26th  that  year.  The  information  it  contains 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  value.] 

IT  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  there  is  among  a  small 
section  of  the  learned  class  in  Japan  a  growing  taste 
for  antiquarian  research  of  all  kinds.  The  Historical  So- 
ciety is  doing  good  service  in  publishing  the  results  of 
investigations  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Mr.  Sekine  Masa- 
nao  has  collected  and  classified  a  number  of  interesting 
facts  on  the  marriage  laws  of  ancient  Japan,  which  are 
not  generally  known  and  which  throw  considerable  light 
on  modem  marriage  customs.  Mr.  Sekine  has  studied 
the  subject  in  a  very  thorough  manner;  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  list  of  works  consulted.  Marriage  laws  among 
civilised  nations  are  undergoing  considerable  modification, 
and  there  are  evidences  in  some  quarters  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  still  more  sweeping  reforms  will  be 
insisted  on  by  the  advance  of  public  opinion.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  history  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  ancient 
Japan  is  of  no  little  interest ;  not  of  course  as  an  indica- 
tion of  a  state  to  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  revert, 
but  as  an  index    of    the    forms   which    laws    and    customs 
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for  the  most  part  unaffected  by  religion  are  apt  to  as- 
sume. Whatever  else  was  influenced  by  Buddhism,  It  is 
certain  that  the  marriag^e  laws  of  this  countrj'  were  tiot 
altered  in  any  Important  respect  by  its  teacliing.  Hence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociologist  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  in  ancient  Japan  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest 
Though  Japaa  in  her  political  organisation  followed  in 
the  wake  of  China,  in  her  social  customs  to  a  very  large 
extent  she  asserted  her    independence. 

In  furnishing  our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Sekine's  essay  we  shall  aim  at  giving  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  author *s  studies  have  led  him,  without  in  each 
case  supplying  every  link  in  tlic  chain  of  proof.  Tlio^e 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  subject  further  should  consult 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Sekine.  The  indirect  proofs 
of  existing  customs  drawn  by  Mr.  Sekine  from  Verses  of 
poetry  or  based  on  casual  allusions  found  m  standard 
works,  show  how  critically  he  has  studied  the  subject  and 
how  well  he  understands  that  in  investigations  of  this 
kind  a  higher  value  is  to  be  attached  to  undesigned  testi- 
mony than  to  evidence  furnished  for  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Sekine  treats  the  history  of  marriage  as  practised 
in  Japan  during  the  following  five  periods: — I.  From  the 
dawn  of  history  to  the  Taikwa  era  (a.d.  695).  H.  From 
the  Taikwa  era  to  the  Enreki  era  (a.d.  782).     III.    From 
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the  Enreki  era  to  the  Yowa  era  (a.d.  ii8i).  IV.  From 
the  establishment  of  the  Yoritomo  Shogunate  to  the  fall 
of  tiie  Ashikaga  dynasty  (a.d.  1184 — 1574).  V.  Froni 
the  establishment  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  (a.d. 
1600)  to  the  present  time. 

L — From  the  dawn  of  History  to  the  Taiktoa  Era 
(a.d,  695.) — Mr.  Sekine  maintains  that  there  is  clear  proof 
that  polygamy  was  the  first  form  of  marriage  practised 
in  Japan.  There  was  in  the  very  earliest  times,  however^ 
a  distinction  in  the  rank  held  by  the  different  wivesy 
priority  being  granted  according  to  the  time  of  marriage. 
But  at  a  subsequent  date  wives  were  all  placed  on  an 
equality.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  those  daya 
unfaithfulness  to  their  husbands  was  a  vice  of  which  womea 
were  rarely  guilty.  The  highly  virtuous  character  of  the 
Japanese  women  of  the  era  furnished  subject  for  comment 
in  Chinese  books.  In  a  book  called  the  ^%S>  Gokatijoj 
the  following  reference  to  the  chastity  of  Japanese  women 
occurs : — "  In  Japan  it  is  customary  for  a  man  of  high  rank 
to  have  four  or  five  wives  and  for  less  important  personages 
to  possess  two  or  three.  But  the  women  do  not  regard  each 
other  with  any  jealousy  and  are  faithful  to  their  husbands." 

An  interesting  glimpse  is  afforded  us  of  how  court- 
ship commenced  in  those  early  days.  In  towns  and  in 
the  country    alike   social   entertainments   called    Uta-kagai 


(Ihc;,  uta-kakeai)  were  held,  at  which  young  mca  and 
women  met  and  conversed  freely  and  vi«d  with  each  other 
in  verse- making.  On  these  occasions  it  was  custamaiy 
for  young  men  to  pay  attentions  to  girls  which  not  in- 
frequently ended  in  proposals  of  marriage*  When  this 
was  the  case  and  the  girl  was  satisfied  witli  her  suitor, 
she  would  consult  her  parents  or  such  other  relation  as 
had  control  of  her.  On  the  consent  of  the  relations  to 
the  match,  the  wedding  day  was  fixed.  On  that  day  the 
bridegroom  went  to  the  bride*s  house  to  be  married. 
After  the  ceremony  in  some  few  cases  tlie  newly  married 
couple  settled  in  a  house  by  themselves^  but  in  the  ma- 
jority  of  instances  the  wife  lived  with  her  oWn  relations 
and  her  husband  paid  her  visits  whenever  he  pleased.  It 
was  this  practice  doubtless  that  prevented  jealousy  among 
the  wives.  In  many  instances  the  wives  did  not  even 
know  each  other.  To  speak  of  their  freedom  from 
jealousy  as  a  virtue,  reminds  one  of  the  old  woman  who 
said  she  was  on  excellent  terms  with  her  neighbours  and 
afterwards  disclosed  the  fact  diat  the  nearest  house  to  hers 
was  five  miles  distant  Diuing  the  period  under  con- 
sideration there  seem  to  have  been  more  women  than 
men  in  Japan.  This  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  polyga- 
my which  existed  at  that  time. 

The  sources  of  information  consulted   by  Mr.  Sekine 
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for  this  period  are  the  Kojiki,  Nihonki,  Harima  Fudoki^ 
JHiifB»  Settsu  Fudoii,  Izutno  Ftidoki^  Manydsh^.  Wamyo- 
sho,  ID^IJ^,  Kojikiden,  and  the  Nanrei-ikd  ^^jftlS* 

II. — Frotn  the  Taikwa  Era  to  the  Enreki  Era  (a.d. 
781).  The  introduction  of  Chinese  literatxire  took  place 
during  this  period  and  the  general  result  was  an  unset* 
tied  state  of  mind  in  reference  to  a  variety  of  native 
customs.  It  seems  that  class  distinctions  were  much  more 
marked  in  that  age  than  they  have  been  since.  For 
in  A.D.  645  the  following  law  having  reference  to  progeny 
was  passed: — "Children  bom  of  parents  who  are  both  of 
the  highest  rank  belong  to  the  father.  Children  born 
of  parents  whose  rank  is  unequal  belong  to  the  parent 
who  is  of  the  lower  rank,  whether  father  or  mother. 
Children  born  of  lower  class  parents  belong  to  the 
mother."  The  offspring  of  persons  employed  in  temples 
were  all  treated  as  of  high  rank. 

During  the  period  undci  consideration  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  underwent  great  change.  Morals  became  lax. 
Divorce  and  remarriage  were  common.  Wives  frequent- 
ed temples  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  the  death  of 
their  rivals.  The  term  concubine  was  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  women  kept  as  mistresses  of  married  men. 
In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Mommu  (a.d.  697-707), 
abuses  were  so  numerous  that  it  ivas  considered  necessary 


to  passt  certain  new  marmge  laws,  TTicse  mic  contained 
ill  a  work  known  as  the  Taikdryd^  or  the  Law  of  the 
Taiho  period  (701-703),  It  is  tateresting  to  observe,  tn 
fnssani,  that  many  of  the  laws  which  this  code  contains 
have  remained  in  force  down  to  the  present  day.  To  the 
following  articlcJi  of  the  code  Mn  Sekine  draws  special 
attention ; — 

(t*)  The  age  at  which  marriage  shall  be  allow- 
ed vs  6xed  at  15  in  the  case  of  boys  and  13  tn  that  of 
girts. 

(2,)  Mardage  shall  only  take  place  when  permitted 
by  those  in  authority  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  be 
married. 

(3.)  Negotiation  between  the  contracting  parties  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Nakodo,  or  Middleman. 

(4.)  The  husband  may  divorce  his  wife  for  any  of 
the  following  sevon  reasons : — 

(/I.)     When  she  is  childless. 

(^.)     When  she  is  guilty  of  adultery. 

(r.)  When  she  is  guilty  of  disobedience  to  her 
parents-in-law. 

(d!)     When  she  talks  too  much. 

(^.)     When  she  is  guilty  of  theft. 

(/.)     When  she  is  addicted  to  jealousy. 

(^.)     When  she  suffers  from  a  hereditary  disease. 
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Although  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  husband  might 
divorce  his  wife  for  any  of  the  above  reasons,  in  certain 
special  instances  this  right  was  taken  from  him,  except  in 
the  cases  b  and  g^  when  it  always  held  good.  These 
instance  were : 

(^J:.)  Whqn  the  wife  had  behaved  in  an  exemplary 
manner  during  an  illness  of  her  father-in-law  or  mother- 
in-law,  and  observed  the  proper  funeral  rites  after  the 
death  of  either  or  both. 

(^.)  When  the  wife,  though  of  low  station  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  had  subsequently  risen  in  rank. 

(^.)  When  the  wife  had  no  relation  to  whom,  or 
no  place  to  which,  she  might  be  sent. 

Of  course  if  the  wife  consented  she  might  be  sent 
away   notwithstanding   these  objections. 

The  woman  might  also  obtain,  at  any  time  before 
the  actual  marriage  ceremony,  annulment  of  the  agree- 
ment to  marry  any  man,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(rt.)  When  there  had  been  a  delay  in  performing 
the  marriage  ceremony  of  three  months  without  sufficient 
cause. 

(^.)  When  the  proposed  husband  had  been  absent 
at  any  one  time  for  a  whole  month  in  Japan  or  for  a 
whole  a  year  in  a  foreign  country. 

(r.)     When  he  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 


{d}^  When  the  husband  had  gone  abroad  and  had 
not  returned  within  the  following  periods,  viz.,  five  jrcars 
if  they  had  children,  and  three  years  if  not. 

(f.)  When  the  husband  had  deserted  his  wife,  and 
had  not  returned  during  the  following  periods,  viz.,  three 
years  if  there  were  children,  and  two  years  if  there  were 
none- 

The  cases  in  which  husband  and  wife  musi  separate 
were  ; — 

{a.)  When  the  husband  had  been  guilty  of  violence 
towards  his  wife's  parents  or  relations* 

(<JJ  When  the  wife  had  been  guilty  of  violence 
towards,  or  slander  of,  her  husband's  parents  or  relations, 
or  had  tried  to  injure  her  husband. 

(4.)  If  marriage  took  place  or  if  a  married  woman 
was  divorced  unknown  to  those  in  authority  in  the  house 
concerned,  the  latter  had  power  to  annul  the  acts  of 
the  offending  parties  within  three  months  of  their  com- 
mission. 

The  course  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  a  divorce 
was  to  inform  the  relative  who  possessed  authority  over 
the  wife.  If  no  such  person  existed,  then  the  husband 
was  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased.  The  divorce  was 
legalized  by  a  document  written  by  the  husband  in 
which  the  reasons  for  the  measure  were  stated.     If  the 
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husband  could  not  write,  he  was  required  to  put  ink 
on  the  three  joints  of  his  first  finger  and  stamp  the 
bill  of  divorce  therewith,  which  rendered  it  valid. 

When  for  any  of  the  above  reasons  a  wife  left  her 
husband,  she  was  allowed  to  take  her  personal  effects 
and  her  servants  with  her. 

Mr.  Sekine  observes  en  passant  that  it  was  customary 
for  slaves  to  be  sold  at  this  time. 

The  personal  effects  of  the  wife  belonged  to  the 
husband  and  after  her  death  he  was  under  no  obligation 
to  teturn  them  to  her  relations. 

During  this  period  marriages  were  forbidden  between 
persons  of  low  and  high  rank.  Society  was  then  divided 
up  into  ryoinin  (superior  persons)  and  setnmin  (inferior 
persons).  In  the  latter  category  were  included  those  who 
guarded  the  Royal  mausoleum,  the  children  of  rebels, 
who  were  slaves  of  the  Government,  and  those  who  had 
been  servants  from  generation  to  generation.  Farmers, 
peasants,  merchants  and  traders  were  all  included  in  the 
superior  class.  It  was  feudalism  that  subsequently  caused 
persons  following  these  occupations  to  be  regarded  as 
inferior  to  warriors. 

There  were  certain  penalties  for  transgression  of  the 
above  rules.  Some  of  the  books  which  contained  accounts 
of  these  have,    Mr.    Sekine    informs    us,    been   destroyed. 


but  the  following  clauses    which   arc   worth  noting  have 
been  culled  from  extant  works : 

(l.)— For  marriage  without  consent  of  the  family 
authorities^  fifty  stripes  with  a  w^hip. 

(2.) — In  the  case  of  mairiag  ^s  which  foUt>wed  for- 
nicatioDp  the  guilty  parties  were  not  be  pardoned  even 
wheo  tliere    was  a   general  amnesty.* 

(3*) — If  a  man  divorced  his  irife  without  her  havitig 
been  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  mentioned  in  the  ab  ve 
category  {vide  No,  4),  he  was  prisoned  for  one  month, 
with  h a rd  labour.  If  the  w i fe  h aa  oeen  gu 1 1 1 >'  of  an  •  1  fTr  t i c e 
which  had  been  atoned  for  in  any  of  the  three  ways 
specified  above,  and  notwithstanding  this  her  husband 
divorced  her,  he  received  eighty  stripes  with  the  rod. 

(4.) — If  women  who  had  promised  to  marry  and  who 
had  received  presents  in  token  thereof  broke  their  pro- 
mise, they  received  fifty  lashes  with  the  whip. 

(5.) — For  treating  a  wife  like  a  concubine  or  for  using 
a  maid-servant  as  a  wife,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
for  one  year  was  the  penalty,  and  the  persons  thus  mis- 
placed were  restored  to  their  former  positions. 

(6.) — In  the  case  of  a  servant  with  whom  a  man  had 
cohabited  resulting  in    the    birth    of   a    child,    should  the 

*  A  year's  imprisonment  was  the    punishment    for   fornication  at  that 

time. 
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social  position  of  her  relations  warrant  it,  she  might  be 
made  a  concubine. 

(7.) — If  an  official  cohabited  with  a  woman  who  was 
placed  under  his  charge,  he  received  eighty  stripes  with  a 
rod. 

(8.) — Illicit  intercourse  with  another  man's  wife  was 
punished  with  a  year's  imprisonment  of  both  the  man  and 
the  woman,  with  hard  labour,  and  subsequent  separation. 

(9.) — If  a  man  neglected  to  divorce  a  wife  who  had 
committed  acts  of  violence  against  her  husband's  relations, 
he  received   1 00  stripes  with  the  rod. 

(10.) — A  man  who  was  guilty  of  bigamy  was  im- 
prisoned for  one  year.  And  the  second  woman  he  had 
married  received  100  stripes  with  the  rod. 

The  works  consulted  by  Mr.  Sekine  for  this  period 
are  the  Nihonki,  Ryo  no  Gigi,  ^^?,  Ryoshukai,  ^^j!?- 
Kyos/id,  ^^.  HdsdshiyojJij,  Ji^535i^.  Manydsku,  Zoku 
Nihonki  and  the  Nikon  Kiryaku, 

III. — From  the  Enreki  Era  to  the  Yowa  Era  (a.  b. 
I  [82). — From  the  commencement  of  this  era,  the  laws  In 
force  during  the  last  period  fell  into  disuse  and  all  kinds 
of  abuses  arose.  Polygamy  prevailed  among  all  classes. 
The  Emperor  Ichijo  (987-101 1)  had  two  queens  and  the 
Emperor  Go-reizei  (1047-1068)  [Reizei  II,]  three.  Not 
knowing  what  to   call   one   of  his    wives,    she   was    named 


(Okkasan).      Ftijiwara    no    Morisuke    had    three   wives;! 
-,  Fujiwafa  no   Michinaga  two. 

One  cause  for  the  revival  of  polygamy  was  the  higli' 

regard  in  which  pure  geiiealog^lcal  defscent  was  held, 

I  The    mode    of    contracting    a    niarrlage    during    diis 

.   period   reverted   to  the   ancient   custom.      The  nian  went 

!   to  the  woman's  house  and  became  an  adopted  son  of  her 

parents.  ] 

I  The  Uta-kagaif    or   social  assembly  of  verse-makers 

was  abolished.     Mr,  Sektne  thinks  that  what  is  called  thi 

J    Bon-OiUri^    which    is  practised    now    in    Echlgo    and  els 

where,  is  a  remnant  of  this  custom. 

During  the  era  under  consideration  intercourse  be- 
tween men  and  women  was  subject  to  numerous  restric- 
tions. If  a  man  had  business  with  a  woman,  unless  he 
knew  h«r  well,  he  might  not  enter  her  abode.  Even  in 
the  case  of  men  and  women  who  were  well  known  to 
each  other,  screens  were  often  placed  between  them 
while  business  was  being  transacted.  Boys  and  girls  with 
different  mothers,  though  living  in  the  same  house,  were 
ashamed  to  see  each  other.  It  was  usual  in  those  days 
for  persons  marrying  to  do  so  witiiout  seeing  each  other's 
faces  beforehand.  They  began  their  intercourse  by  hear- 
say. Letters  were  interchanged,  but  even  these  were  fre- 
quently written  by  friends  of  the   persons  negotiating  for 
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marriage.  In  this  age  the  custom  of  the  husbands* 
<;^oing  around  to  the  wives*  houses  again  prevailed. 
There  was  no  law  of  divorce.  If  a  man  did  not  visit 
a  wife  within  a  reasonable  time,  she  was  married  to 
another  husband.  This  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  no 
disputes.  If  a  man  separated  from  his  wife,  it  caused 
no  disturbance  among  her  relations.  Married  persons 
often  left  each  other  by  mutual  consent,  or  if  one  wished 
to  discontinue  the  connection,  the  other  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to   object. 

There  were  cases  of  jealousy,  however,  among  wives 
who  resided  in  the  same  house  with  their  husbands.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gtinpei  Seisuiki  that  Fujiwara  no  Kane- 
ie,  that  is,  Taira  no  Sadamori,  had  three  wives  who  on 
one  occasion  for  three  whole  days  tore  each  other's  hair 
and  scratched  each  other's  faces,  and  that  the  husband  fled 
ffom  the  house  in  despair. 

Sources  of  information  for  the  above  period :  the 
Taketori  Monogatari,  Ise  Monogatari^  Genji  Monogatari^ 
Ochikubo  Monogatari,  Eiga  Monogatari,  Koke  Shidai 
it^^sS^f  and  the  Okagami  Homotsushu  (5f  ^^^). 

IV. — From  the  establishment  oj  the  Yoritomo  Shdgu- 
nate  to  the  fall  of  the  Ashikaga  Shogunate  (a.d.  1184- 
1584). — The  commencement  of  the  age  of  feudalism  wit- 
nessed  numerous   changes   in    respect   of  marriage.      Hojo 
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iTasutoki,  shortly  after   the    death  of  Yoritomo^  published 

I  book    called    T/i-ti    Shiiiiswku^      This    book    had    re- 

fence  to  the  samumi  class  specially  ;  but  the  rcgnlatioiis 

;  contains  were  appliecl    to  c  lasses.     The    references 

to    marriage    in    this  work  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to    the  pro]>erty    of  the  marned       uple.     Bearing    on   this 

ubjcct    the    following    Informat        ts    furnished   by    Mr. 
^ckinc ; — 

(i.)     In  the  case  of   a    man    who    had    committed    a 
grave   offence,    bl^wUe|sprapertv^^we^a^h^ow»^ 


was  confiscated. 

(2.)  The  parents  of  a  wife  had  the  power  to  take 
property  which  had  been  made  over  to  her  husband  if 
they  thought  fit. 

The  particulars  given  below  have  been  taken  from 
various  contemporary  works: — 

(i.)  In  the  case  of  a  court-noble  becoming  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  an  ordinary  subject,  the  bequeathing  of  property 
to  the  wife  of  such  a  nobleman  was  forbidden.       •-'^ 

(2.)  If  the  woman  was  divorced  on  account  of  a 
serious  offence,  she  was  not  entitled  to  hold  any  propert}^ 
which  her  husband  might  have  made  over  to  her  pre- 
viously. 


♦  1  hf?  iOw^graphs  are  given  below. 
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(3.)  If  a  man  divorced  his  wife  without  cause,  he 
could  not  recover  any  property  he  might  have  given  to 
her  unless  she  married  again.  In  the  latter  case  she 
was  obliged  to  return  the  property  to  her  former  husband, 

(4.)  A  divorced  wife  inheriting  property  might  not 
come  into  possession  of  it  until  after  the  death  of  her 
former  husband,  even  though  she  did  not  marry  again.  The 
motive  of  this  restriction  was  that  she  should  not  neglect 
her  obligation  to  pray  for  the  spirit  of  her  former  husband 
after  his  decease.  The  above  regulation  led  to  the 
practice  of  women  who  had  inherited  property  from 
former  husbands  feigning  sickness,  bequeathing  the  pro- 
perty to  their  relations,  or  retiring  into  private  life;  after 
which  they  quietly  took  the  property  again.  This  was 
the  cause  of  stricter  laws  being  passed,  which  in  turn, 
however,  called  forth  new  methods  of  evasion. 

(5.)  A  landowner  guilty  of  adultery  with  another 
man's  wife  was  subject  to  the  confiscation  of  half  of  his 
land  and  was  not  allowed  to  hold  office  any  more.  In 
the  case  of  samurai  who  had  no  land,  they  were  banish- 
ed.    The  women  who  participated  were  also  banished. 

Heads  of  villages  guilty  of  adultery  were  fined  lO 
kwammon  (=1  ryo)  and  peasants  5  kwainmon.  The  same 
penalty  was  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  women  concerned. 

(6.)     An  official  who  committed  fornication  en  voyage 


is^not  allowed  to  attend  office  for  lOO  days.  In  the 
I  I  of  the  servants  of  the  above  found  gmlty  of  iotmr 
tion,  they  had  half  of  their  queues  shaved  ofl,       Prie^ 

f  of  this  crime  were  punished  in  another  way* 
'^  Under  the    Ashikaga    rule  an   important  change   took 
j'^ace  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the    ceremony  of  marri- 
^e.       The     bride     went     to     the     bridegroom's     house, 
xcept  in    cases    where    the    bridegroom    was    adopted  as 
son    of  the    family    to  which  the  bride  belonged     The 
aistoms    in     vogue   among    the    common    people    during 
this   period  are    not  recorded.     But  the  following  particu- 
lars bearing  on  marriage  among  the  well-to-do  classes  are 
of  interest  :— 

On  the  day  of  her  wedding,  accompanied  by  numbers 
of  women>  all  riding  in  J^a^^o,  and  with  certain  articles 
of  furniture  such  as  screens,  chests  of  drawers,  boxes, 
etc.,  borne  after  her,  the  bride  set  out  for  the  bride- 
groom's house.  The  bride's  ^a^o  was  third  in  the 
procession.  She  was  preceded  by  two  of  her  chief 
attendants.  On  her  departure  from  her  own  house,  a 
fire  was  lit  on  the  right  side  of  the  gate  through  which 
she  passed.  Her  arrival  at  the  bridegroom's  house  was 
the  signal  for  a  fire  to  be  lit  on  the  right  side  of  his 
entrance  gate.  The  bride  was  met  on  the  road  by 
messengers  from  the  bridegroom,  to  whose  care  she  was 
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formally  entrusted.  On  her  arrival  at  the  house,  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  by  two  old  women. 
It  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  drinking  in  a  prescri- 
bed manner  cups  of  sake.  The  bridal  party  wore  white 
garments  for  three  days,  after  which  the  bride  was  in- 
troduced to  her  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  and  the 
various  members  of  the  family. 

Among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  during  this 
period  there  was  a  somewhat  peculiar  custom  called 
mizu'kake  iwai  (water-throwing  festival).  This  took  place 
on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  year  after  the  marriage. 
On  that  day  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  assembled  at 
his  house,  and  after  presenting  fish  and  partaking  of  re- 
freshments, they  commenced  to  use  the  gilded  buckets 
and  dippers  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for 
throwing  water  on  each  other.  This  custom  is  very 
ancient,  having  been  practised  in  the  days  of  the  Emper- 
or Shirakawa  (a.d.  1073-1086).  At  a  later  period  it 
frequently  ended  in  a  serious  fight  between  the  parties 
concerned.  The  term  used  to  describe  this  festival  gave 
rise  to  an  epithet  now  in  constant  use.  A  dispute  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
is  called  a  inizu-kake  ron.  The  custom  was  forbidden  in 
the  Tokugawa  era.  All  that  remained  of  it  was  the 
sending  of  the  utensils  previously  used  by  the  bridegroom, 


[ft  return  far  whicb  be  asked  hh  rriends  to  a  feast,  whkJi 
wa:i  called  a  tmsu  iiike-fiirumai. 

There  was  another  curious  custom  prevailing  m  this 
period  which  dcaervei  notice.  It  was  called  the  uwanm- 
utAi\  or  the  sJdB-m&i^  the  "  beating  of  the  second  wife," 
or  the  '*  noisy  beating,"  Where  a  man  had  divorced  his 
wife  and  married  again,  it  was  customary  for  the  first 
wife,  within  about  40  days  after  the  marriage,  to  send  a 
challenge  to  the  new  wife ^11  which  she  said  that  she 
had  a  real  cause  for  quarrelling  and  that  on  a  certain  day 
9th e  stinuld  pay  her  rival  a  visit  The  divorced  wife 
specified  the  weapons  which  would  be  used  on  the 
occasion ;  which  usually  consisted  of  wooden  swords  {ki- 
dachi)  or  sticks.  At  a  later  age  kinai  (or  split  bamboo 
swords)  were  substituted  for  these.  The  aggrieved  wife 
assembled  a  number  of  female  friends,  which  occasionally 
numbered  a  hundred.  The  challenge  was  received  in  vari- 
ous ways  by  the  newly  married  women.  Some  expressed 
surprise,  some  asked  the  forgiveness  of  the  wronged 
woman,  and  others,  of  more  pluck,  said,  "You  will*find 
WW  quite  pveixired  to  receive  you." 

Oti  the  appointed  day  the  divorced  wife  started  for 
the  house  of  her  foe,  riding  in  a  kag^^  followed  by  her 
Attendants^  who  all  walked.  The  women  wore  what  are 
.caller)  knkuri-bakama  and  allowed  their  hair  to  bang  in  a 
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dishevelled  state  on  their  shoulders.  Some  of  them  wore 
helmets,  others  tied  their  heads  with  cloths.  On  arrival 
at  the  house,  they  entered  by  the  back  door  and  com- 
menced to  smash  anything  that  met  their  eyes.  The 
women  assembled  in  the  house  did  their  best  to  appease 
the  injured  wife  and  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  house 
without  doing  much  damage.  But  they  were  not  often 
successful,  and  tough  battles  were  frequently  fought.  The 
husband  took  no  notice  of  the  whole  affair.  There  were 
in  those  days  women  who  prided  themselves  on  going  to 
such  affrays.  One  old  woman  referred  to  in  the  Mukashi 
Mukashi  Monogatari  asserts  that  she  had  taken  part  in 
no  less  than  sixteen  of  them.  This  custom  was  the 
product  of  the  warlike  influences  of  the  Ashikaga  period, 
when  it  was  not  uncommon  for  women  to  go  out  to  battle. 

During  this  age  the  power  of  each  baron  was  so 
great  and  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  laws  of  other 
daimiates  that  there  were  few  laws  observed  throughout 
the  country.  Two  maxims,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
universally  honoured,  one  being  that  a  man  and  woman 
should  not  occupy  the  same  seat ;  the  other  that  a  man 
should  not  enter  a  woman's  house  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband. 

Sources  of  information  for  the  above  period  :  the  Tei- 
yei    Shikimoku,    %J^^^  \  the    Teiyei  Shikiinoku-tsuika  \ 


the  SAwifitii  Shikimoku-tsuikn,  WI^^^I^M*  the  Asuma 
/Ca£'ami,    ^^^l    the    Yomtifi-Jti^     Yanumukai    ¥w  K&h^ 

X^dan  i*fi-%J||^,  Dai^utsu  Momgatari^  Budadinrmki 
fiMS^^%^  IVakunshiori  |P||]I^,  and  the  Muk^ki 
Muka^hi  Mmi0gataH. 

V, — Frmn  thg  beginning  &J  ihe  Tokugawa  age  U  tke 
J^rtsent  day.       Marriage     laws   underwent     a   great    many 
changes  during  this  time,  but  most  of  them  are  not  of  great 
importance-     The    following    developments,    however,    arc    I 
worthy  of  being  noted: —  ^^^^^^^ 

(i.)  In  the  case  of  court-nobles  and  military  men  mar- 
riages could  only  be  contracted  after  receiving  the  consent 
of  the  Shogun.  Court-nobles  who  had  been  allowed  to 
marry  the  daughters  of  Daitnyo  were  warned  against 
borrowing  money  from  the  families  into  which  they  had 
married. 

(2.)  Proposed  marriages  even  among  daimyd  or 
hatamoto  had  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Shdgun. 

The  object  of  the  above  rules  was  to  avoid  formi- 
dable political  combinations. 

Many  of  the  regulations  passed  by  the  Tokugawa 
Shoguns  had  the  reduction  of  expenses  as  their  chief 
object,  and  some  of  them  descended  to  particulars  which 
in  most  countries  are  left  to  individual  choice. 
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The  following  restrictions  were  enforced : 

(i.)  No  bride  was  to  have  a  retinue  of  more  than 
30  kago  (this  was  subsequently  reduced  to  10),  and  50 
oblong  boxes  {nagamochi). 

(2.)  Except  in  the  case  of  very  noted  persons,  the 
use  of  gilded  trays,  etc.,  was  forbidden. 

(3.)  In  the  entertainnnients  given  at  weddings  two 
kinds  of  soup  and  five  kinds  of  sai*  only  were  allowed. 
In  the  7th  year  of  the  Tempo  era  this  was  further  reduced 
to  one  kind  of  soup  and  one  other  dish.  It  was  further- 
more ordered  that  a  local  authority  should  be  present  to 
see  that  there  was  no  extravagance.  Sake  was  not  to  be 
taken  to  excess. 

(4.)  The  presents  given  as  tokens  of  espousal  were 
to  be  confined  to  a  suit  of  silk  clothes  and  two  girdles. 
These  things  were  to  be  made  up  into  one  bundle. 

(5.)*  The  price  of  congratulatory  presents  was  fixed. 
For  the  purchase  of  a  sword  and  dagger  only  five  pieces 
of  gold  were  allowed.  Woven  goods  were  to  consist  of 
two  tan  of  silk :  one  piece  of  silver  might  be  given  for 
the  purchase  of  sake. 

(6.)  There  was  no  objection  to  a  man's  converting 
a  concubine  into  a  wife,    but  the  fact  had  to  be    reported 


*  Anything  taken  with  rice — sidc-di^hc?. 
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to    tlic    proper    autlioritics    and    the    onrinary    marriage 
ccrciiKitiy  to  be  performed, 

iy.)     The   exacting   of  congratulatory    fees    Grooi  ita 
aiul  beggars  and  the  refusal  ta  allow  them  10  croai  rii 
utiIls;^  they  paid  suet  ttrictly  farbiddeiu 

IVfarriage    custom  ic    Tokugawa   era  uiifkr* 

went  some  iDodificat  re  worthy  of  notice 

Instead  of    the  used    to    be    Itt  at  Ibe 

cnttaiice  gates  of  tb  bridegroom,  lanterna  wcfC 

usctl     Different  noti  Id  by  the  bride  and  bride- 

-1-  lit  'A^  to  the  time   inu  i^t^^.w.    i^hould  reach  tlic  house 
of  the  latter.     If    the  bride    arrived  too    early,   it  was  apt 
to  l)c     interpreted    as  an    inchcation     that    sjic     was   h.i  :'■  ; 
(lc!iL;hte(l   to   be   married  and    hence   was   pronuun.ed   :•   ' 
"  tlattery."      In   eonsei[uence   of  this   the    wcddiiv^   rc\rin>.. 
wa^   sonietinies     delayed   to   a    late     hour.      The    bri-M  .;:' 
.i;hl    ills   friends   did   their   best   to   in(hice   the    biide    !■  •   r    •- 
early.       It    was    customary  U)  use  white  lanterns  with    j^:r 
h  :    dies  duiin;.;    tliis   [)eriod.      The    number  was    reL^ulaU   :   ! 
ll::-      .aiik     of    the     bride,     et.\       l)urir.L;     the    K\'o.\a    \u-:. 
(a.!'.      iS(M-iSo3)     the     wc(ldini;    c-renionies    were     'he'.'.    " 
•J.i  •     ^l\'  ;    hence    the    lanterns    were    cdl    dis[)ensed    wita. 

It     was     'vistomary     for    tlie     brid.il     party     to     ^ir.^    . 
I     I'li'ar    S(^n;^   to;_cethcr.       This   custom     is  still     observe.!   : 
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Mr.  Sekine  gives  the  following  brief  account  of  the 
marriage  customs  in  vogue  among  the  middle  classes 
during  the  past  hundred  years: — 

When  the  preliminary  negotiations  between  the 
parties  are  finished,  the  girl  sends  a  messenger  with  a 
letter  and  certain  presents  to  the  house  of  her  future 
husband.  The  man,  in  turn,  sends  a  messenger  to  the  girl  • 
to  thank  her  for  the  presents.  This  messenger  is  received 
by  the  middleman  and  together  they  decide  on  the  day 
of  betrothal  {yuino).  On  that  day  a  messenger  is  des- 
patched by  the  future  husband,  carrying  the  presents 
which  are  to  serve  as  tokens  of  the  espousal,  which 
usually  consist  of  money  to  buy  silk  clothes  and  two 
girdles,  fish  and  sake.  These  presents  are  received  by 
the  middleman,  who  spreads  them  out  in  the  guests' 
room,  where  he  entertarns  the  messenger;  after  which  he 
furnishes  him  with  a  written  receipt  for  the  presents.  The 
girl  usually  despatches  a  messenger  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  him  for  the  visit,  but  sends  no  presents.  A  lucky 
day  is  then  chosen  for  the  commencement  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  bride's  personal  effects,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
well-to-do  person  takes  two  or  three  days.  ^The  man  in 
charge  of  these  effects  is  entertained  by  the  middleman. 
On  the  day  before  the  wedding  the  bride  sends  presents 
to  the  bridesrroom.     These  consist  of  silk    clothes  and  a 
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dress  suit  {katni-skifnp),  a  gifdlc,  and  a  fan.  thcif  viltie 
corresponding  to  the  presents  given  to  tile  bride.  Oti  the 
ni;^ht  befurc  the  wedding  a  wom^n  called  ioM^^/a*  is 
cn:i ployed  to  blacken  the  teetli.  On  the  wedding  day,  tit 
bride,  arrayed  Ui    \  d  with    her  face    eotlfely 

cuvcred  witli  a  wq<  >iit   for  the  biidcgrocim*! 

house,  at  the    entra  she  U  met  by  a  irotiiaji 

who  conducts  her  t  n  which  the  cercmoDy  b 

to  b^.:    held.       Whe  teatcd    hcrs*c!C  the  bdde- 

j^room  arrives  and  i  This  b  a  signal  for  the  ( 

removal  of  the  hood    Irum  (.«w   i^ridc's  face.      The  diaa^ 
is    then    served,    commencing    with    clam    soup,    which    is 
considered   an   eiiibleni   of  union,    aiid  followed    b\'   \aii    > 
dishes.      An    important    part    of    the    meal    conhi>ts    of  ti 
chinkinj^  of  what   is  called   the   sansiin   kud),   that   is   "  ti.ic 
times   three,    nine    times,"     wine     being    taken     three   tiir.j 
out     of    tliree      different-si/ed      cu[)S,     makin;^     in     all    lur. 
drinks.      The     bride    then     retires    and   puts    on   a    Ci)loi:i-;; 
dreir;s,   after     which   she     is   presented     to   her   future    fat":f-i 
in-law,     mother-in-law    and     relations,     o\\     which     e)cc,i-:.~. 
slie   drinl:.s    or     fei;.;ns     to     think',     for     custom     re';i;ire>    r 
more,  a    n'im!)er  of  tinves.      Three   davs   after   the  cererr.  •;•.•. 
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the  wedding,  it  is  customary  for  the  newly  married 
couple  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  parents  of  the  bride.  This 
is  called  sato-bitaki. 

The  customs  observed  to-day  differ  little  from  those 
in  vogue  at  the  close  of  the  Tokugawa  era.  The 
new  laws  about  to  be  put  in  operation*  however,  will 
gradually  efface  the  memory  of  ancient  customs.  For 
this  reason,  Mr.  Sekine  informs  us,  he  has  considered 
it  important  to  place  on  record  a  detailed  account  of 
the  latter.  The  subject  of  marriage  in  ancient  Japan 
has  as  yet  received  scant  attention  at  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  The  sources  of  information  indicated  by  Mn 
Sekine  furnish  abundant  material  for  a  more  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject 

The  books  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sekine  for  the  above 
period  arc:  the  Kobu  Hosei,  S^^^M>  Ochoku  Juhachijo^ 
BiJlft+Al*  ;  nuke  Shohatto,  ^Wk^U ;  Gotoke  Reifi,  «9 
%%^\%\  Reijoroku,  ^^m^\  Osidasari'tome,  Wf^^Ul 
Mukaski  Mukashi  Monogatariy  Chirizuka  Monogatari^ 
%M^t  and  the  Konrei  Ryakuskiki. 


*  They  are  now   actually  in  force. 
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A  DARING  CONSPIRACY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


TT^HEN  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  had  completed  the 
victories  which  gave  him  absolute  power  over 
the  entire  empire  of  Japan,  and  had  retired  to  his  castle 
at  Osaka  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  repose,  it  was  his 
desire  that  the  people  of  his  birthplace,  situated  in  the 
district  of  Aichi,  in  the  province  of  Owari,  should  come 
and  settle  in  the  wealthy  city  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence  and  there  pursue  their  several  callings.  Among 
those  who  came  was  a  certain  dyer  named  Yoshida  Jie-' 
mon,  who  was  honoured  by  having  entrusted  to  him  all 
the  dyeing  required  by  the  couit  of  Hideyoshi.  This 
was  in  the  years  a.d.   1573-91. 

On  the  death  of  Hideyoshi,  in  the  f  th  iT:onth  of  the 
3id    year    of   Kcicho    [a.d.    1598],    one    of   his    five    chief 
ministers,     Ishida     Mitsunari,     made     preparations    at    hii 
castle      of     Sawayama     (now      Hikone),      to      commence- 
hostilities  against   Tokugawa   leyasu.      The    dyer-  Jit*|iiOii- 
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went  to  the  castle  of  Ishida  to  dye  clothes  for  the 
various  banii/rrs  and  scree  as ;  but,  the  castle  sliortly  after 
falling  into  the  hands  of  ley  as  u,  Jiemon,  with  the  rest, 
was  taken  prisoner.  On  its  being  discovered,  however, 
that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fight,  he  was  released 
Deprived  of  his  patron^  Jiemon  wandered  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  at  last  settled  down  in  the  post-town 
of  Yui,  in  the  district  of  Fuji,  In  the  province  of  Suruga, 
As  Jiemon  was  an  industrious  and  skilful  wcrkiHaii,  he 
soon  laid  by  a  little  money,  and,  finding^  that  he  was  in  a 
position  to  marry,  took  to  himself  a  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  a  child  burn  on  the  5th  month  of  the  loth  year  of 
Kcicho  [1605  A.D,],  and  whom  he  called  Fujitaro.  In  the 
following  year  the  mother  died. 

Now  from  his  earliest  years  Fujitaro  showed  a  great 
love  for  anything  of  a  military  nature.  When  only  five 
or  six  years  old  it  was  his  delight,  when  he  could  obtain 
his  father's  permission,  to  get  a  number  of  playmates 
and  go  with  them  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  there, 
constructing  castles  and  fortresses,  carry  on  a  mimic  war- 
fare, he  invariably  assuming  the  command.  Jiemon's 
wish,  however,  was  that  his  son  should  become  a  priest, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  Fujitaro  was  accordingly  sent  to 
a  neighbouring  temple  called  Seikoji  to  be  initiated  into 
the  profession.     Hitherto  the  boy  had  only  displayed  his. 
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aptitude  for  warlike  sports,  but  now  he  showed  that  he 
was  also  possessed  of  extraordinary  powers  of  memory. 
One  day,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  temple,  there  was 
a  debating  assembly  held,  at  which  some  two  hundred 
priests  were  present.  Fujitaro  listened  attentively  to  all 
that  went  on,  and  that  night  astonished  his  guardian,  the 
priest  of  the  temple,  by  repeating  to  him  the  different 
views  that  had  been  expressed  by  the  various  priests  on 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

There  happened  to  be  living  with  the  priest  at  this 
time  a  certain  friend  of  his,  a  ronin  named  Takamatsu 
Hambei,  who  was  an  experienced  soldier  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar  in  Chinese  literature.  Under  his  tuition 
the  priest  accordingly  placed  Fujitaro,  and  in  both 
branches  of  learning  his  progress  was  equally  rapid  and 
astonishing. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  Keicho  [1614  A.D.]  leyasu 
came  marching  through  the  province  of  Suruga  at  the 
head  of  an  army  on  his  way  to  Osaka  to  wage  war 
against  the  son  of  Hideyoshi  and  his  followers.  Certain 
old  men  in  the  village  expressed  great  doubts  whether 
leyasu  would  be  successful,  as  the  castle  of  Osaka  was 
known  to  be  the  strongest  in  the  country  and  was  re- 
ported to  be  garrisoned  by  something  like  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  men.      This  was  said  in  the  hearing  of 


Fujitarop    who  told  the  old  gossips    that   they    had   better 

be  going  about  their  business  of  planting  daik^n  instead 
of  talking  sjch  nonsense.  The  men  \verc  angry  at  hearing 
such  remarks  from  a  boy,  but  Fujitaro  said ; — **  Nq 
castk%  however  strong,  nor  garrison,  however  numerous, 
can  stand  long  if  their  commanders  arc  incompetent  and 
foob/' 

This  anying  of  the  boy^s  proved  to  be  trye,  for  hi 
the  following  year  the  Osaka  troops  were  utterly  defeated, 
and  the  son  of  Hideyoshi,   in  despair,  committed  harakiru 

One  day,  Fujitaro  asked  hfs  teacher  what  kind  of  a 
man  Uideyoshi  had  been.  Hambei  told  him  that  he  was 
nothing  but  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  Aichi  district, 
and  that  it  wa.s  only  by  his  abilities,  his  wisdom,  and  his 
valour  that  he  had  succeeded  in  becoming  the  first  man  in 
the  country.  This  set  Fujitaro  thinking  that  though  he 
was  but  a  dyer's  son,  yet  if  he  possessed  the  mental 
power  of  Hideyoshi,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  attain  to  a  position  as  eminent  as  that  reached  by 
the  Taiko. 

Feeling  that  he  needed  to  ally  himself,  at  least  by 
name,  to  some  noble  ancestry,  he  asked  Ifambei  whom 
he  considered  the  greatest  general  that  Japan  had  pro- 
duced. Hambei  replied  that  Kusunoki  Masashige  was 
certainly  entitled  to  that  position^   inasmuch   as   he   contr 
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bined  the  qualities  of  wisdom,  valour,  and  benevolence. 
So  Fujitaro,  because  he  had  been  born  in  the  village  of 
Yui,  called  himself  Yui  Tachibana  Shosetsu  Mimbunosuke, 
thus  making  his  family  name  the  same  as  that  of  the 
illustrious  general.* 

Shortly  after  this,  Jiemon  was  seized  with  a  fatal  ill- 
ness, and,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  sent  for  Fuji- 
taro, now  called  Sl.osetsu,  and  said  to  him : — '*  As  I  am 
about  to  die,  I  leave  with  you  a  precious  heirloom,  which 
has  been  in  my  family  for  many  generations,  having 
come  to  me  from  my  brother  Jirobei,  who  was  a  skilful 
fencer."  He  then  produced  a  famous  classical  Chinese 
work  in  eight  volumes  on  the  art  of  war  and  military 
tactics,  and  gave  it  to  his  son  as  a  parting  gift.  He;  also 
requested  that  within  seven  days  after  his  death  the 
boy's  head  m'ght  be  shaved  and  he  be  devoted  to  the 
priesthood,  so  that  by  his  holy  life  he  might  atone  for  the 
sins  of  his  ancestors  and  appease  their  spirits :  he  earnest- 
ly desired  the  priest  to  see  that  his  instructions  were 
carried  out. 

Three  days  after  the  death  of  his  father  it  was  re- 
ported that  Shosetsu  had  suddenly  become  deaf  and 
dumb.      His    guardian,    the    priest,    took    him    to    all    the 

*  Kusunoki    Masashige    was    descended    from    the    famous    family   of 
Tsu:hibana,  hence  the  boy's  wisli  to  be  called  by  that  name. 
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doctors    of   the    village ;    but    tholr    remedies,    instead    of 

^ing    of  any  service,    apparently   made   him    worse.     He 

remtd    to   have   completely   lost   his   senses.      He    teased 

nd  struck  the  priest's  eMP        'I  it  was  nearly  mad;  he 

destroyed    the   sacred    relics    c     the    temple ;    he    placed 

^himself  upon  the  altar   amon^  the    holy  idols  of  Buddha 
and    so    conducted    himself  that   the   good   people   of   the    ^ 

^,viliagc  were  grieved  at  the  sad  change  in  one  who  had  ^ 
been  noted  for  his  good  qualities  and  great  promisep  and 
Looked  upon  him  as  one  stricken  by  the  curse  of  the 
gods.  Be  that  as  it  may^  his  conduct  became  so  uncon-  ™ 
trollable  that  the  priest  was  forced  to  send  him  away 
from  the  temple,  and  place  him  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  a  man  named  Seibei,  who  was  a  blacksmith  by 
trade. 

After  Shosetsu  had  remained  some  twenty  days  in 
Seibei's  house,  his  madness  seemed  to  depart,  but  he  still 
remained  deaf  and  dumb.  When  the  weather  was  fine, 
he  made  the  household  understand  that  he  wanted  his 
midday  meal  prepared  for  him,  and  off  he  would  go  into 
the  country,  and  return  no  more  until  night-fall.  But  to 
this  Seibei  made  no  objection,  Shosetsu  could  be  made  to 
render  no  service  in  the  house,  and  this  was  the  only 
way  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  for  five  years^  when^  one  day  Shosetsu^  coming  to 
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his  uncle's  side,  astonished  him  by  saying : — "  Uncle  Sei- 
bei,  it  was  my  father's  dying  request  I  should,  severt 
days  after  his  death,  have  my  head  shaved  and  become 
a  priest.  Now,  having  heard  stories  of  the  great  Hide- 
yoshi  from  Hambei,  my  teacher  at  the  temple,  I  de- 
termined that  I  would  attempt  to  rival  the  deeds  of  that 
hero,  the  more  so  that  I  detested  the  priesthood.  For 
this  reason  I  have,  while  living  under  your  roof  the  last 
five  years,  pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  But  you 
must  not  think  that  I  have  been  wasting  these  precious 
years.  While  I  have  gone  out  into  the  country  daily,  it 
has  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  or  idly  spending 
my  time.  I  have  been  learning  to  swim,  to  run,  and  to 
jump  with  a  bamboo  stick.  I  have  been  acquiring,  too,  a 
knowledge  of  fencing  and  spear  exercise.  I  have  learned 
to  ride,  on  horses  left  by  the  farmers  in  the  fields,  and 
every  leisure  moment  I  have  employed  in  studying  the 
books  presented  to  me  by  my  father  on  his  death-bed.  I 
have  also  observed  the  country  and  its  natural  advantages 
in  a  time  of  war.  I  now  intend  to  go  on  a  inusha- 
shugyb^  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  learn  the  at  of 
fencing  and  other  military  qualifications  from  such  good 
masters  as  I  shall  meet  during  my  wanderings.'- 

*  For  an  explanation  of  this  term  vide  supr/h,  jx.  S4;  foot-note 


W  ith  much  reluctance  his  tinclc  granted  him  permisioii 
to  roIk>vv  his  desires,  and,  bidding  him  farevreUv  gave 
him  a  fine  sword  as  a  parting  gift 

Tlic  first  step  that  Shosetsu  took  after  leaving  iib 
unclc'ii    house    was    to  tit    to    a     ncighbourlDg 

shrine.     After  having  lis   devotions^  he  wrot^ 

oil   uiie   of   the   chcrrj  itig  near  iJic  folio wij 

worJs  :— 


"  N«ver  again  t 
••Unless  in  Ttchi- 


irtajred,*' 


Then,  proceeding   to  the  province  of  Kawachi,  he   visited 

the  birthplace  of  Kusiinoki  ^h^sashi<^e,  and  also  the  casll-; 
on  ^IiAint  llonzo  which  the  threat  <^^encral,  with  but 
coni[)aratively  few  men,  had  sucessfully  defended  aL;air..-t 
the  o\er\vhelminL^  forces  of  1  lojo.  '1  hence,  L^oing  to  t'u 
famous  temple  dedicated  to  Hachiman  at  'r>uboi,  at  t'r.c 
loot  of  a  larj^^e  pine  tree  at  the  back  of  the  temple,  he 
buried  a  ba:mer  resembling  the  one  !\Iasashii;e  had  usc.l, 
toc^ether  with  a  family  record  of  the  i^reat  warrior  whic  . 
he  (Sh«)setsu)  had  made  out  when  he  was  twelve  vc.i:> 
old.  Tiiis  he  placed  in  a  stron<^  box  with  tlie  charac:rs 
Ku-^uiioici  Tachibana  Masashi^e,  Kawachi-no-llanL;"^\  a:i. 
lluii,  lca\'in;^^  Kawachi,  he  went  to  the  pro\inceb  o: 
R.i '.I  and  l^xhizen. 
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One  evening,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  plade  on 
the  sea-coast  called  Sabae,  he  found  himself  benighted, 
'and  was  therefore  compelled  to  enter  a  temple  for  a 
night's  rest.  Before  he  fell  asleep,  some  one  ca»tie  to  the 
shrine,  prayed  and  made  an  offering  and  then  went 
away.  Anxious  to  see  what  the  stranger  had  offered, 
Shosetsu  arose,  and  found  that  a  freshly-severed  head 
had  been  placed  before  the  altar.  He  took  it  up  and 
hid  it,  and  then  went  away  into  a  coiner  of  the  temple 
to  rest.  Without,  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  but  the 
interior  of  the  shrine  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  Shortly 
after,  the  stranger  returned,  and,  finding  the  head  that 
he  had  offered  was  no  longer  whe  e  he  had  placed  it, 
commenced  to  search  for  it  on  hands  and  knees  over  the 
floor  of  the  temple.  Shosetsu,  making  no  sound,  remain- 
ed crouched  in  his  corner.  At  last  the  stranger  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  he  was,  and,  touching  him  with 
his  hands,  commenced  feeling  him  to  sec  what  kind  of  a 
being  he  was.  Shdsetsu  bore  the  inspection  without  a 
movement  for  a  moment  or  two,  but  finally,  unable  to 
restrain  himself  any  longer,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 
The  astonished  stranger  hurriedly  demanded  who  he  was 
and  what  was  his  business  in  the  temple,  and  both  went 
out  into  the  moonlight.  Shosetsu  then  told  him  that  his 
name  was  Yui,  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous. 
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Kusuiioki  Masashige,  and  that  he  was  nt>w  te^a veiling  on 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Sh6setiu»  the  itratiger 
replied  that  he  was  a  *'«•"  ^'"'nierly  a  re'aiticr  of  the 
house  of  Hojo,  by  na  ^ambci.     SbaseLiu   then 

asked  him  for  what  re  i  offered  the  head.     He 

replied  that  he  himselj  m  a  mHsAa-sAm^j^t  ami 

that    the    head    was   i  «    of  a   vow    to    otalce 

Sliosetsu  at  once  l  rallAiei,  iayiog  : — •*  We 

are    both    purfiuin^    the    same    end,    the     attainment     of 

military    skill  ;    let    us    sec    wliicli    is    already    the    bcitc: 
man."      The    challcnc;e    was    at    once    accci^tc^l.    and     c.i  ': 
drew    his    sword.      There    they    st(jod    face    to    f.ice,    th.--- ■ 
two  \'oulhs,  the  bright    inoonliidit    Hashing;    on    their    >';;'- 
fully   wielded    blades,    whose    clashing:    alone    disturbc  1    t':. 
silence    of   the    lonely    [)lace.       h'or     several     niiin;U-s    f 
combat    was    waj^^ed    des[)eratel)' ;     when    at    last    Ham' 
receivin.:   a   slii^ht   wound,    lowered    his   sword    aT^-i    ^a'd 
"  Sir,   I  yield   the  victory  to  you.      1   am    by    a    L^re.ii    >:    . 

*    Tn     tlu.sc     ilays     the     inost     rccklr>-     .1     ll  c     y oui;:;        .•■:.'  -;      a 
v'linctiiiu'S    take    .in    nalit    kef<>rc    i    ccri.ini    •.;'"1     i!m;     tlicv     \v.>  ;!  '     . 
tlie    lie  ul    of   .1    mail    iti    each    <>♦    the    si\ty-f>ur    j'Tivinti-    ^^     I.x;ji. 
I'll    their    tnuihi}-sJ:x4/j?.      These    he.i.ls    they    hurie.l    iMi'ler    vr.i\!. 
Ml   c.n  h    provirue,    in   (^rder   U)    induce    the    I'.'K   !<>   c.iu>e    thn.i    i  t 

f.iuit.us   wiirriors:  hence  the   term    h'i^i'';:ih>\   hcid-inound. 


i 
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your  inferior.  In  future  I  shall  consider  myself  as  your 
pupil  and  retainer."  Shdsetsu  at  once  put  up  his  sword, 
saying : — "  Now  we  must  go  each  his  separate  way,  but 
some  day  or  other  we  shall  meet  again  in  Edo."  Thus 
they  parted. 

Shdsetsu  now  made  his  way  southward,  going  to 
Shikoku.  Thence  he  crossed  to  KyQshu  and  went  on  to 
the  island  of  Amakusa,  everywhere  taking  lessons  in 
fencing  from  whatever  famous  masters  of  the  art  he 
might  meet,  or  trying  his  skill  against  those  who  had 
achieved  distinction  in  swordmanship.  After  a  while, 
crossing  again  to  the  mainland,  he  went  to  the  province 
of  Kii,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sekiguchi  Hayato, 
in  the  castle-town  of  Wakayama,  who  was  the  most 
renowned  fencer  in  the  whole  province.  Shosetsu  lost 
no  time  in  having  a  trial  with  him,  and  succeeded  in 
holding  his  own  against  him.  Hayato  accordingly  engaged 
him  as  his  chief  assistant,  and  by  the  time  he  had  held 
that  position  for  a  year  or  two,  his  fame  became  so 
great  that  the  lord  of  the  province  desired  to  enroll  him 
as  one  of  his  retainers.  On  account  of  some  jealous 
interference,  however,  the  intentions  of  the  lord  were 
frustrated,  and  Shosetsu,  leaving  Wakayama,  turned  hLs 
steps  northward.     As  he   was  passing  across  the  plain  of 


Lono,  111    the    province    of  Miiio,    he    mtt   a  young  ma 
Jiesscd  as  a  komusa,^ 

mm  Entering  into  converse  Lion  with  each  other,  Shogctsul 
roposcd  th^t  they  should  sit  dowa  en  a  stone  by  Uiel 
wayside  for  a  while  and  rest.  Thtire  not  being  room 
for  both  on  the  stone,  the  young  kamuso  bent  his  left 
hand  over  a  young  tree  which  grew  by  the  roadside, 
and  rested  himself  upon  it  while  he  related  his  history; 
.which  was,  briefly,  that  he  was  a  rdnin  from  Osaka 
named  Kato  Ichlemoo,  whose  father  had  been  killed  by 
Sakai  Sanuki-no-Kami,  but  as  Sanuki-no-Kami  now  held 
the  ofifice  of  regent  of  the  Shogun,  he  had  been  unable 
to  avenge  his  father's  death.  At  one  time,  when  Sakai 
went  as  representative  of  the  Shogun  to  preside  at  a 
festival  at  the  Zojoji  in  Shiba  where  only  women  were 
permitted  to  be  present,  he  had  disguised  himself  as  a 
woman,  and  gone  to  the  festival  with  the  intention  of 
avenging  his  father's  death  by  slaying  his  murderer,  but 
he  had  been  discovered  and   barely    escaped  with  his  life. 


*  A  kind  of  fraternity,  the  members  of  wjiich  were  distinguished  by 
wearing  deep  hats  reaciiiag  down  to  the  chin,  so  that  the  face  of  the 
wearer  could  not  be  distinguished.  They  were  mostly  samurai  in  search 
of  some  enemy  :  their  peculiar  head-dress  served  to  protect  them  against 
detection  by  the  foe  whose  life  they  sought.  The  komusb  were  also  pro- 
vided with  fifes,  and  on  meeting  each  other,  exchanged  recognition  by  a 
few  notes  on  the  instrument.  A  want  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  such 
noties  wets  held  to  be  proof  of  inferiority.   ' 
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His  intention  now  was  to  perfect  himself  in  swordman- 
ship  during  his  travels  through  the  country,  and  to  seize 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  executing  vengeance 
on  his  foe. 

Shosetsu  was  in  no  slight  degree  moved  by  what  the 
youth  told  him,  and  said : — "  I  see  that  you  are  no 
ordinary  man.  You  are  quite  right  in  thus  pursuing  the 
object  of  your  revenge.  I,  too,  have  certain  wishes  to 
fulfil.  Let  us  have  a  bout  together  and  see  how  we 
stand  in  respect  of  skill.  He  that  wins  shall  be  master, 
and  he  that  loses  shall  be  follower;  but  however  the 
match  may  end,  we  will  both  promise  to  assist  each 
other  in  accomplishing  our  plans." 

Ichiemon  agreed  to  this,  and,  breaking  branches  from' 
the  tree  to  serve  in  the  place  of  swords,  they  set  to,. 
Shosetsu  overcame  his  adversary,  and  the  latter,  acknow- 
ledging himself  his  follower,  they  travelled  on  together 
for  three  days.  Shosetsu  was  now  informed  by  his 
companion  that  a  certain  Kusunoki  Fuden,  a  lineal  des- 
cendant of  the  hero  Kusunoki  Masashige,  was  the  most 
famous  military  tactician  of  the  day.  The  two  parted 
company,  promising  to  resume  their  acquaintance  at  Edo 
on  some  future  occasion. 


CHAPTER 


Sliosetaiii  pursuing  his  journey  northward,  was  pass- 
ing over  lyahiko-yama,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  band 
of  robbers  numbering  some  seven  or  eight  men.  He 
managed  to  disarm  five  of  them  without,  however,  doing 
them  much  harm,  when  they  begged  for  mercy,  which 
was  granted  them.  One  of  their  number  then  stepped 
forward  and  said : — "  My  name  is  Kumagai  Saburobei. 
i  was  formerly  a  retainer  of  the  hou5e  of  Takeda^  the 
Earl  of  Kai,  but  I  am  now  a  rjNift^  and  tJie  chief  of  a 
band  of  highwaymen,  who  number  three  hundred  and 
eighty.''  Shosetsu  advised  them  all  to  return  to  some 
honest  calling  and  proceed  to  Edo,  where  he  promised 
to  find  employment  for  them  all. 

Shosetsu  then  set  out  for  Edo,  where,  on  his  arrival, 
he  immediately  called  upon  Kusunoki  Fuden,  the  famous 
military  professor  of  whom  Ichiemon  had  told  him,  at 
his  residence  at  Ushigome,  and  found  that  he  had  about 
three  thousand  pupils,  many  of  whom  were  sons  of 
dainiyo  or  samurai  of  influence  and  position.  He  intro- 
duced himself,  saying  : — '*  I  am  Yui  Shosetsu,  of  such  and 
such    a    province.      Having    heard    of  your    great   fame 
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during  my  travels,  I  have  for  some  years  past  been 
desirous  of  being  numbered  among  your  pupils,  and  hence 
on  my  arrival  in  the  capital,  have  come  at  once  to  apply 
for  any  vacant  position,  however  humble,  to  which  you 
may  be  pleased  to  appoint  me." 

Fuden  replied  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  up 
permanent  residence  in  his  house  without  a  surety,  but 
that  if  he  wished  he  might  remain  under  his  roof  a  few 
days  and  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  his  journey.  Shosetsu, 
determined  to  let  no  opportunity  slip,  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer,  and  did  whatever  was  required  of  him  in  the 
most  diligent  and  skilful  manner.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  by  the  time  he  had  been  a  week  in  the  house, 
Fuden,  recognising  his  splendid  abilities,  told  him  that 
he  might  remain  in  his  school,  and  that  he  would  in  hit 
case  waive  the  question  of  surety. 

Shosetsu  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with 
extreme  diligence,  so  that  in  a  few  years  he  surpassed 
his  master's  mt  St  famous  pupils.  During  that  time  Fuden 
introduced  him  to  most  of  the  barons  and  men  of  rank, 
informing  them  that  Shosetsu  was  equal  in  all  respects 
to  himself  bcilh  in  literature  and  warlike  accomplishments, 
;»nd  that  henceforth  their  sons  could  receive  their  lessons 
from  him.  Indccii,  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  impression 
became  general  that  Shosetsu  was  superior  t  j  his  master. 


i 


►  .     Fitilen  had  many  3  cars  before  lost  his  wife,  who  had 
-  left  him  with  aa    only    child,    a  daught^jr   named  Ktimrtng 
who    ivas    now    sixteen    years   old,    and    a    girl    of  great 
I  beauty,  aiid  who,    in    accordance    with   a  wish  expressed 
by  IvcL"  mother,  was  betrothed  to  her  cousin  Wada  MomH 
u  nephew  of  her  motlier, 
j  Now    Shosetsu    increased    daily    in    favour    with    the 

barond  at  whose  mansions  he  taught,  and  being  made 
I  much  of  by  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  permitted  himself 
I  to  be  carried  away  by  the  evil  spiik  of  ambition,  and 
f  print Jcvf^tl  lii'jw  lie  should  succeed  to  the  i>cri;ti%>tt  of  ins 
master  Fuden  and  become  the  owner  of  a  family  inheritance 
of  extreme  value.  Day  by  day  the  idea  took  possession 
of  him,  until  at  last  he  determined  to  carry  it  out  even 
though  crime  might  be  necessary  to  its  fulfilment.  Not 
that  he  desired  to  possess  himself  of  the  wealth  of  his 
master's  family  or  to  become  the  husband  of  the  beautiful 
Koman,  as  might  well  have  been  supposed.  His  sole 
wish  was  to  have  absolute  control  over  the  whole  military 
school,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  two  objects  that  were 
guarded  in  the  family  with  the  {greatest  care,  which  were 
the  original  copies  of  imperial  decrees  issued  by  the 
Emperor  Godaigo  and  his  son  Prince  Oto,  which  had 
come  down  to  Fuden  through  many  generations  from 
.the    hands    of   his    ancestor    Kusunoki    Masashige«      For 
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Shosetsu,  who  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  the  rivalling  of  tlie  deeds  of  the  hero 
Toyotomi  Hideyoshi,  knew  full  well  that  if  he  could  in- 
duce people  really  to  believe  that  he  was  an  actual 
descendant  of  Fuden's  noble  ancestor,  he  would  stand  a 
greater  chance  of  accomplbhing  his  wishes  and  of  com- 
manding the  services  of  a  powerful  and  influential  body 
of  men  as  his  pupils.  He  saw  that  he  must  have  recourse 
to  treachery  to  obtain  what  he  desired,  and  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  relate  how  he  set  about  gaining  his  ambitious 
ends. 

In  Fuden's  house  there  dwelt  at  this  time  a  young 
samurai  who  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  his  master's 
pretty  daughter,  but  he  managed  thus  far  so  succesfully 
to  conceal  his  passion  that  no  one  but  she  whom  he 
loved — and  loved  in  vain — suspected  its  existence.  Sho- 
setsu,  however,  keen-sighted  and  cunning  as  he  was,  soon 
saw  and  understood  all.  One  day  he  took  the  young 
fellow,  Kuroemon  by  name,  aside,  and  told  him  in  the 
most  serious  manner  that  he  had  something  of  the 
greatest  im|x>rtancc  to  disclose  to  him,  and  that  although 
the  matter  was  of  an  extremely  delicate  nature,  he 
trusted  that  their  long  intimacy  might  excuse  his  speak- 
ing about  it  Kuroemon,  greatly  astonished,  begged  tliat 
he    would    speak    unresevedly    and    tell    him    what     had 
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happened  Shosetsu  then  proceeded  to  tdl  him  that  their 
master  Fudcn  had  discovered  that  his  daughter  Koinan, 
who  was  engaged  to  another  man,  was  in  love  with 
some  one  in  the  house  with  whom  she  had  been  carrying 
on  an  intrigue,  and  that  as  he  considered  it  a  disgrace 
that  his  daughter  should  be  in  love  with  some  one  who 
was  no  better  than  a  servant^  he  had  determined  to  slay  the 
man,  and  save  the  honour  of  his  family.  Shosetsu  then 
asked  if  it  was  he,  Kurocmon,  who  was  in  love  with 
Koman*  Kuroemon  replied  that  it  was  true,  but  he 
knew  not  whether  his  love  were  returned  or  no,  as,  al- 
though he  had  written  to  her^  no  answer  had  beea 
vouchsafed  to  his  letter. 

Shosetsu  immediately  remarked  that  it  must  have 
been  the  letter  which  had  betrayed  the  secret,  and  that 
he  had  little  doubt  that  Koman  returned  his  passion, 
but  th^t  she  had  not  dared  to  send  a  reply  to  his  letter, 
from  fear  of  her  father  discovering  that  she  was  in  love 
with  one  of  his  retainers.  Kuroemon  said  that  in  that 
case  he  would  use  every  effort  to  obtain  her  in  marriage, 
and  Shosetsu,  having  thus  worked  on  the  poor  fellow's 
feelings,  told  him  that  he  would  do  everything  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  wishes,  but  that  he  must  promise 
to  act  as  he  should  suggest  Kuroemon  willingly 
gave  his  promise,  and   Shosetsu  then  said  that  the   first 


I 
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thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  rid  of  Fuden,  and  Mondo, 
the  girl's  betrothed. 

Kuroemon,  entirely  blinded  by  his  passion,  and  be- 
lieving that  Shosetsu  was  swayed  by  no  other  motive 
than  a  desire  to  aid  him  through  feelings  of  friendship, 
replied  that  he  would  permit  nothing  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  Koman. 

After  much  consideration,  Shosetsu  told  Kuroemon 
to  go  and  tell  Mondo  that  Fuden  had  said  that  although 
his  daughter  was  engaged  to  him  (Mondo),  he  had  no 
intention  that  she  should  marry  him,  for  Mondo  showed 
no  attention  to  him  or  his  daughter,  but  was  a  man  of 
weak  mind,  spending  his  time  solely  in  idleness  and 
debauchery.  He  had  therefore  determined  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Shosetsu,  who  should  inherit  all  his  estates. 
At  the  same  time,  as  the  engagement  could  not  well  be 
broken  off,  he  could  only  see  one  way  out  of  it,  which 
was  to  get  rid  of  Mondo,  and  he  had  therefore  determin- 
ed upon  his  death. 

Kuroemon  did  exactly  as  he  was  told,  and  repeated 
the  whole  story  to  Mondo,  who  was  utterly  confounded, 
but  whose  rage  was,  as  Shosetsu  had  desired,  directed 
entirely  against  the  innocent  Fuden,  who  had  not  even 
known  that  anything  had  passed  between  his  daughter 
and  one  of  his  retainers. 
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On  the  nth  day  of  the  lOth  month  of  the  9th  year 
of  Kan-ei  [1632  a.o.],  Fudea  said  to  Shosetsu  i — "  To- 
morrow  is  tlie  day  on  which  I  usually  itivite  tny  friends 
to  drink  tea  with  mc  ;  but  as  1  am  called  away  and  shall 
not  return  until  late  in  the  evening,  postpone  the  party 
until  the  13th*  Shosetsu  promised  that  he  would  do  so, 
and,  immediately  seeking  Kuroemon,  told  him  to  go  at 
once  to  the  residence  of  Mondo  and  inform  him  that  the 
gathering  had  been  postponed  until  the  15th,  on  which 
occasion  Fuden  had  determined  to  poison  him.  He  was 
also  to  hint  that  Fuden  would  probably  pass  a  lonely 
spot  at  a  certain  hour,  and  that  as  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  M  on  do's  destruction,  tha  latter  would  do  well  to  be 
beforehand,  and,  lying  in  wait  there,  to  kill  htm  (Fuden)  as 
he  passed.  When  Mondo  heard  this,  he  said  to  himself : — 
"There  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  my  slaying  the  man 
who  is  treacherously  seeking  to  take  my  life."  So  he 
detiermined  to  act  upon  the  hint  thrown  out  to  him. 

At  about  ten  o'clock,  Fuden,  in  ignorance  of  the 
treacherous  plot  laid  for  his  destruction,  was  returning, 
accompanied  by  the  trusted  Shosetsu,  when,  as  they 
approached  the  fatal  spot,  Shosetsu  stopped,  under  pre- 
tence of  adjusting  his  sandal.  Just  as  Fuden  was  turning 
a  corner,  he  was  assailed  by  Mondo^  and,  before  he 
could    defend   himself,   fell   pierced   to   death  by   a   spear. 
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Shosetsu,  drawing  his  sword,  ran  forward,  and  crying : — 
'*  What  coward  dares  assail  my  master  ? "  with  one  cut 
laid  Mondo  dead  at  his  feet  Then,  running  to  the  house, 
he  told  how  the  dastardly  Mondo  had  attacked  and  slain 
his  revered  master,  and  that  in  his  rage  he  (Shdsetsu) 
had  cut  the  fellow  down  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
At  this  announcement  the  whole  household  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  master  whom  all 
had  loved  so  well,  and  loud  were  the  praises  showered  on 
Shdsetsu  for  his  courage  in  taking  sucli  a  swift  revenge. 

Now  as  Fuden  and  Mondo,  who  was  to  have  been 
his  successor,  were  both  dead,  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  should  inherit  the  estates.  The  relatives  and  princi- 
pal pupils,  having  consulted  together,  concluded  that 
Shosetsu  was  the  only  one  who  was  competent  to  carry 
on  the  school  which  had  been  founded  and  conducted 
with  such  ability  by  their  late  master.  So  on  the  i6th 
of  the  month  he  was  installed  in  the  place  of  Fuden. 
But  the  poor  girl  Koman  was  so  shocked  by  the  terrible 
fate  of  her  father  and  lover  that  she  refused  all  comfort, 
and  becoming  a  priestess,  retired  to  the  nunnery  of  Kama- 
kura  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life   in  works  of  devotion, 

Shosetsu  told  Kuroemon  that  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  him,  even  to  sacrificing  both  his  beloved 
teacher  and  the  unfortunate  Mondo,  but  that  Koman  was 


ao  afcicome  by  these  misfbrtuoes  tiial  it  was  inyoasgile 
lb  iadliwe  lier  to  listen  to  any  proposal  erf*  marriage^  add 
Ihw  llie  scheme  had  failed.  He  warned  him,  however^ 
ttat  if  die  tale  should  ever  leak  ^out  he  would  bc^  poo- 
Uied  as  one  of  the  principals,  and  then,  presenting^  him 
iritti.  a  small  estate  at  Koji-niachi,  part  of  his  ili-frottien 
apoQs^  *  and  the  sum  of  a  thousand  rj^,  told  htm  to 
asttle  down  upon  it  and  to  hold  his  peace  with  regard 
to  the  whole  proceeding. 

Shosetsu  was  now .  the  actual  master  of  Fuden*s 
schooly  whose  numbers  had  increased  greatly  since  he 
first  joined  Fuden  in  its  management.  He  was  also  the 
possessor  of  the  coveted  manuscripts,  so  that  now  no  one 
CiHild  doubt  that  he  was  the  actual  descendant  of  the 
great  warrior  Kusunoki  Masashige.  Not  forgetful  of  his 
promises,  he  called  to  him  the  rdnin  and  the  band  of 
highwaymen  whom  he  had  encountered  during  his  travels. 
Konai  Hambei,  Kato  Ichiemon,  Kumagai  Saburobei,  one 
rtnd  all  responded  to  his  invitation,  and  with  their  num- 
erous followers  came  to  his  residence  in  Edo. 

Shdsetsu  found,  however,  that  he  could  not  keep  so 
many  men  at  his  own  house  and  at  his  own  expense. 
Moreover,  he  feared  that  the  presence  of  such  a  power- 
ed and  reckless  body  of  followers  might  arouse  suspicion 
MUil  bring   him  into    discredit    with    the   authorities.      He 
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therefore  used  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  with 
various  barons  and  rich  families  to  get  them  engaged  as 
teachers,  and  his  patrons,  feeling  sure  that  Shosetsu 
would  recommend  no  one  who  did  not  possess  the  neces- 
sary ability,  were  eager  to  engage  their  services,  and 
thus  he  obtained  employment  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
them.  Neither  did  he  forget  his  uncle  Shdbei,  who  had 
befriended  him  in  former  days,  but  establishing  an  iron- 
works shop  in  connection  with  his  school,  put  him  in 
charge  of  it.  He  also  set  up  an  armourer's  shop,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  placed  the  son  of  a  famous  armourer 
who  had  been  sent  away  from  his  home  for  misconduct 
and  who  had  applied  for  and  obtained  the  protection  of 
Shosetsu.  In  these  shops  he  found  employment  for  a 
number  of  pupils  and  followers. 

In  acting  thus  he  had  a  two-fold  object:  namely,  to 
keep  his  men  constantly  at  work,  so  that  no  feeling  of 
discontent  might  be  allowed  to  arise  among  them,  and 
also  that,  when  he  should  find  it  convenient  to  cause  a 
disturbance,  he  might  have  a  body  of  followers  perfectly 
qualified  to  make  and  provide  weapons  and  warlike  ap- 
pliances. So  that  no  suspicions  of  h*s  intentipn  might  be 
aroused,  he  opened  a  number  of  small  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school  for  the  sale  of  firearms, 
spears,  swords,    armour,    and    such  like;    and,  calling  t\m 
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attention  of  the  various  barons  to  the  excellence  of  the 
articles  manufactured  under  his  own  supcrintendcjicc,  re- 
quested that  they  would  honour  him  by  purchasing  from 
him  whenever  they  required  supplies.  In  consequence  he 
received    from    them    h  and    so    extensive  cid 

this  business  become  a^  [ously  was  it  conducted 

th^vt   in  the  space   of  t  he    found  that  be    had 

amassed  between    twen  ty   thousand   ij^   from 

the  profits  of  his  trade 


CHAPTER    III. 

Now  there  was  a  certain  young  man  named  Mani- 
bashi  Chuya,  a  son  ot  the  Earl  of  Tosa,  who  had  turned 
rdnin  in  consequence  of  his  father  having  been  deprived 
of  all  his  estates  after  his  defeat  by  Tokugawa  leyasu. 
He  was  but  a  child  when  his  father  was  ruined,  and  had 
fled  with  his  mother  to  Yamagata  in  the  northern  pro- 
vince of  Dewa,  where  he  was  brought  up.  He  was  now 
a  full-grown,  powerful  young  fellow,  well-skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  sword,  and  having  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Shosetsu,  came  to  Edo  with  a  friend  named  Okumura, 
an  archer  of  renown,  and  together  they  called  upon 
Shosetsu,  who,  willing  to  see  what  skill  they  really  pos- 
sessed, allowed  them  a  trial,  but  found  that  they  were  no 
match  for  him  in  either  the  use  of  the  sword  or  the  bow. 
Burning  to  avenge  his  father's  wrongs,  Chuya  remained 
in  Edo  awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  a  rising  against  the  Shogun's  Government,  but  of  his 
designs  he  had  hitherto  said  nothing  to  Sh5setsu.  One 
day,  when  Shosetsu  was  on  a  visit  to  him,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  Chuya  asked  him  about  his  family,  and 
learned  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Kusunoki  Masashige, 


C buy 31  then  told  him  who  lie  was,  of  the  sad  fate  of  his 
father  and  the  loss  of  his  estates,  and  they  were  thus  led 
on  to  speak  of  their  designs.  They  mutually  agreed  that 
no  time  must  be  lost,  but  that  they  would  at  once  ar- 
range some  plan  of  action,  and  each  bound  himself  by 
a  solemn  pledge  to  assist  the  other.  From  this  time 
forth  they*  held  frequent  consultation,  in  which  a  friend 
of  Chiiya  named  Shibata,  of  Yamagata^  a  man  of  great 
bodily  strength,  was  invited  to  take  part,  but  their  plans 
were  never  made  known  to  Okumura,  whom  they  knew  m 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Government, 

One  day,  during  the  15th  year  of  Kan-ei  [A.D.  1658]. 
Shosetsu  said  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  his 
pupils,  that  he  had  had  a  woiiderful  dream  the  previous 
night,  in  which  it  seemed  that  a  warrior  in  court-dress 
had  appeared  to  him,  and,  addressing  him,  said : — *'  You 
are  my  lineal  descendant  and  if  you  require  a  proof  of 
this,  dig  at  the  root  of  the  great  pine  tree  behind  the 
temple  of  Hachiman  at  Tsuboi  in  Kawachi."  Sh5setsu, 
however,  laughingly  remarked  that,  although  the  dream 
was  so  vivid  as  to  have  caused  a  deep  impression,  he 
looked  upon  all  dreams  as  senseless  kind  of  things. 

Some  of  the  pupils  said,  however,  that  the  dream 
might  have  some  meaning,  and  offered  to  go  and  see  if 
what  had  been  communicated  to  Shosetsu  in  such  a  strik- 
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ing  manner  could  possibly  be  true.  Accordingly  they 
went  to  the  place  spoken  of,  and  there,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, they  found  an  old  box,  evidently  buried  in  the 
ground  many  years  before,  which  contained  the  flag  of 
the  mighty  warrior  and  the  pedigree  of  the  house  of 
Kusunoki.  Not  in  the  least  suspecting  that  Shosctsu 
could  in  any  way  be  concerned  in  its  having  been  placed 
in  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  they  returned  in  great 
haste  with  the  precious  emblems,  and  announced  in  what 
miraculous  manner  the  revelation  of  their  existence  had 
been  made.  By  this  scheme  the  fame  of  Shosetsu  was 
greatly  enhanced,  and  he  obtained  inaeased  influence 
over  his  followers.  From  this  time  he  commenced  to 
take  a  few  of  his  most  trusted  pupils  into  his  confidence^ 
and  to  make  known  to  them  his  secret  designs.  At  the 
same  time  he  set  about  his  preparations  for  the  outbreak 
that  was  to  decide  his  fate. 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  but 
would  entertain  no  idea  of  marriage,  for  he  well  knew 
the  risk  that  he  was  running  and  the  uncertainty  of  his 
future,  and  wished  to  leave  behind  no  family  who  might 
be  disgraced  by  his  failure. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  a  year  or  two  in  the 
narrative,  to  the  commencement  of  the  13th  year  of 
Kan-ei    [a.d.    1636],     At  this  time  Yomosaku,   an   indus- 


trious,  simple-minded  farmer,  who  made  his  living  by  his 
daily  toll  in  cultivating  the  small  portion  of  land  that  he 
owned,  was  hard  at  work  with  his  two  daughters  Miya- 
gino  and  Shinobu,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  about  thirteen 
years  old,  \veeding  the  newly-sown  rice  field  close  to 
their  dwelling  in  the  village  of  iakato  in  Osliu-  Along 
the  road  that  passed  the  field  lere  they  were  at  work 
was  coming  a  sumurai  named  S  ga  Danshichi,  a  man  of 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  a]  a  powerful  fellow,  and 
one  of  the  most  noted  fencers  among  the  retainers  of 
Katakura  Kojuro,  a  vassal  of  the  Earl  of  Sendai,  whose 
estate  at  the  castle-town  of  Shiraishi  was  not  far  distant. 
Little  Shinobu,  having  her  back  turned  towards  the  road, 
and  not  suspecting  that  any  one  was  passing,  happened 
to  throw  behind  her  some  weeds  that  she  had  just  pulled 
up,  which,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  struck  the  samurai's 
trousers.  The  fellow,  enraged  at  what  he  chose  to 
consider  the  insult  of  having  dirt  thrown  at  him  by  a 
peasant,  threatened  to  kill  the  girl.  The  terrified  father 
prostrated  himself  before  the  samurai  praying  that  his 
child's  life  might  be  spared,  but  the  buUey's  anger  was 
not  appeased,  and,  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword,  he 
severed  the  peasant's  head  from  his  body,  leaving  the 
two  poor  children  to  mourn  over  the  corpse  of  their 
murdered  parent. 
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Returning  home,  the  children  told  their  dreadful  tale 
to  their  mother,  who  was  lying  seriously  ill  at  the  time. 
The  poor  woman  was  so  horrified  by  the  news  that  she 
died  in  a  few  hours.  The  orphans  were  accordingly 
taken  to  the  house  of  their  aunt,  who  offered  to  adopt 
them;  but,  after  a  few  days,  the  girls  requested  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  go  in  search  of  some  employment, 
as  they  did  not  wish  to  be  dependent  on  their  relatives. 
At  first  the  aunt  refused,  but  as  the  girls  persisted  in 
their  request,  she  at  last  gave  an  unwilling  consent  Ac- 
cordingly, collecting  together  a  few  clothes,  and  taking 
the  little  money  that  their  parents  had  saved,  they  left 
their  aunt's  house  and  went  out  alone  into  the  world. 
It  was  not,  however,  employment  that  they  were  going 
to  seek,  but  revenge.  Young  as  they  were  they  could 
appreciate  the  shameful  wrong  they  had  suffered  by  their 
father's  murder  and  were  determined  to  seek  re<lreas. 
After  many  a  weary  day's  journey,  sustained  by  their 
determination,  they  at  last  reached  Edo. 

The  first  thing  these  two  friendless  children  did  was 
to  set  about  finding  out  who  was  the  most  famous 
teacher  of  sword  and  spear  exercise  in  the  capital. 
With  this  intention  they  frequented  the  most  crowded 
places,  such  as  Kyogoku-bashi  and  Asakusa,  and  listened 
attentively     to     tlic     conversation     of   the     samurai    and 
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students  who  resorted  there.  The  man  whose  praises 
seemed  to  them  in  everyone's  mouth  was  a  man  called 
Shosetsu.  He  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  teacher  of 
fencing  in  the  city.  Finding  out  where  he  lived,  they 
mustered  up  courage  to  call  on  him  at  hb  residence  at 
Ushigome ;  and,  being  received,  related  to  him  the  whole 
of  their  sad  story :  how  they  had  seen  their  father 
murdered,  and  how  their  mother  had  died  of  grief,  and 
that,  though  young  in  years,  they  had  determined  on 
revenge;  that  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  weapons;  but  that,  strengthened  by  their  filial  love, 
they  had  ventured  to  call  on  him,  the  greatest  master  in 
the  country,  and  entreat  him  to  instruct   them. 

Shosetsu  was  greatly  moved  by  their  story,  and  not  only 
promised  to  teach  them,  but  said  that  he  would  take  them 
entirely  under  his  protection.  He  took  them  into  his  house 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of 
his  mistress.  They  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  sword, 
the  spear,  the  sickle,*  and  the  dirk  known  as  the  shuriken.-\ 


*  These  sickles  resciiibletl  very  much  in  size  and  shape  those  useil 
for  ordinary  ticld  purposes  with  the  exception  of  having  a  chain  about 
six  feet  in  length  hanging  ixoiw  the  handle.  At  the  end  of  the  chain 
was  a  sexagonal  piece  of  iron,  which  could  be  wliirlcd  round  so  as  to 
entangle  the  sword-arm  of  an  opponent. 

I  This  consisted  of  a  flat  piece  of  steel,  about  six  inches  long, 
pointed  and  sharpened  at  one  end,  which  was  thrown  at  an  opponent 
so  as  to  injure  him  in  some  vital  part. 
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They  applied  themselves  with  great  diligence  and 
made  rapid  progress.  When  the  term  of  three  years 
had  expired,  Shdsetsu  told  them  to  continue  their  studies 
one  year  longer.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  matched 
them  against  his  ordinary  pupils.  The  girls  in  most 
instances  came  off  victorious,  often  beating  even  those 
who  had  been  practising  for  a  number  of  years.  Sh5- 
setsu  was  delighted  at  this  result  of  his  pains,  and  told 
them  that  they  might  now  go  back  to  their  native 
province  and  seek  their  revenge  with  a  certainty  of 
obtaining  it  if  skill  could  avail. 

Of  the  two  sisters  who  had  thus  given  such  extraor- 
dinary evidence  of  their  prowess,  the  elder  was  most 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sickle  and  in  dirk-throwing, 
while  the  younger  could  better  wield  the  naginata,  or 
halberd.  Shdsetsu,  therefore,  presented  them  with  these 
weapons  when  they  were  about  to  leave  his  house,  as  a 
means  by  which  they  might  avenge  the  murder  of  their 
father.  He  also  furnished  them  with  the  clothes  they 
would  require  for  their  journey,  and  ordered  three  of  his 
stalwart  followers,  Matsuda,  Shibata,  and  Tsubonai  to 
escort  them  on  their  road.  The  last-named  of  these  men 
had  been  one  of  that  body  of  highwaymen  who  attacked 
Shosetsu  years  before  in  the  mountain-pass  in  Echigo. 

The  five   travellers,    being  fully    equipped,  started  on 


the  road   towards  the  famous   town  of  SendaL     On    their  i 
arrival    at     Shiraishl,    they    petitioned    Katakura    Kdjuro, 
the  vassal    of   the    Earl    of   Sendai^    that    the    two    girls  j 
Miya^ino  and    Shitiobu,    might  be    allowed  to    challenge 
to  mortal  combat    his    retainer    Shiga    Danshlchi,    for   the 
dastardly  murder  of  their  father  four  years  before, 

Katakura  referred  the  request  to  Date  Masamune, 
the  Earl  of  Sendai,  and  on  receiving  a  favourable  reply 
granted  the  required  permission. 

Preparations  were  made  for  the  combat  to  take  place 
in  public,  a  space  of  two  hundred  feet  square  being 
fenced  off  with  bamboo  for  the  purpose.  On  the  day 
appointed,  Masamune,  attended  by  Katakura  Kojuro  and 
seventy  of  his  chief  vassals,  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
witness  the  fight,  and  from  far  and  near  so  large  a 
number  of  people  flocked  in,  that  the  services  ot  three 
hundred  loot-soldiers  were  required  to  keep  the  ground. 

Punctually  at  the  hour  named,  Danshichi  entered  the. 
lists  at  one  end,  and,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,, 
advanced  to  meet  the  little  Shinobu,  who  had  entered  at 
the  opposite  end,  and  who  was  armed  only  with  the 
spear  which  Shdsetsu  had  given  her.  An  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  combatants  were  properly  ac- 
coutred discovered  that  Danshichi  had  taken  the  cowardly 
precaution  of   wearing   chain-s^rn^our    under    his    clothe^, 
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|tnd;  as  this  wds  directly  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
a  duel  a  outrance,  it  was  stripped  oil  him  by  command 
of  Maj^muAe^  anriidst  expressions  of  scorn  and  contempt 
from  the  spectators. 

The  combatants  were  then  placed  opposite  each  other 
and  the  signal  given  to  begin  the  fight  Cautiously  they 
commenced^  and  for  a  time  neither  obtained  any  ad- 
vantage. The  lookers-on  turned  pale  and  hardly  trusted 
themselves  to  draw  breath  as  Shinobu  lost  ground^  but 
relief  w^s  felt  as  3he  put  forth  all  the  energy  of  which, 
she^was  capable,  and,  dexterously  managing  her  weapon, 
forced  her  foe  to  retreat  before  her  and  so  recovered  the 
^vantage  she  had  previously  lost.  An  interval  for  rest 
was  then  called,  when  it  was  discovered  that  both  com- 
batants were  slightly  wounded.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
contest  Shinobu's  place  was  taken  by  her  elder  sister 
Miyagino,  who  was  armed  with  the  sickle  and  a  few 
dirks.  A  desperate  fight  ensued,  and  at  last  Miyagino 
succeeded  in  planting  a  dirk  in  each  of  the  eyes  of  her 
opponent.  Blinded  by  this,  Danshichi  struck  wildly  in 
every  direction  with  his  sword,  until  Miyagino  entangled 
his  right  arm  with  the  chain  attached  to  her  sickle,  and 
then  with  one  blow  cut  off  both  his  arms.  Calling 
Shinobu,  she  directed  her  to  sever  the  head  of  their  foe 
from  his  body,  which  was  at  once    done,    to   the  admira- 


tioa  of  all    present.      Thus    was   the    girls'   long    desired 
revenge  accomplished, 

I         Both  the  girls  were   sought  in  marriage  by  members 
if    high    families    in     the  neiErhhourhood,     and     received 


numerous  offers  of  ado[ 
though  they  had  accom 
had  necessitated  the   she 
of  retirement  and  devol     n  cc 
retired  at  once  to  Kama       & 


eclined  allj  saying  that 
ir  cherished  purpose,  it 
ilood,  which  only  a  life 
expiate.  They  therefore 
re  they  took  the  vows 
the  17th  year  of  Kan- 


of  nuns.     This   event  oc 
ei  [a,  d.  1640],  and  caused  tne  n<ime  of  Shosetsu  to  rin^^ 
throughout  the  land.      Everywhere   his  kindneas  was  ex- 
tolled as  equal  to  his  well    known   wisdom  and  prowess. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

My  story  now  returns  to  Shosetsu.  Not  long  after 
the  duel  described  above  he  began  to  take  active 
steps  towards  the  carrying  out  of  his  deep-laid  plans. 
First  of  all  he  made  a  close  imitation  of  the  seal  of  the 
wealthy  Earl  of  Kii,  by  the  use  of  which  he  was  ena- 
bled to  collect  large  sums  of  money  ;  but  he  took  the  pre- 
caution of  making  this  imitation  differ  from  the  real  seal 
in  some  mmor  particulars  which  would  escape  casual 
observation^  for  reasons  which  will  appear  later  on. 

Shosetsu  then  called  together  the  principal  men 
among  his  party,  and  a  consultation  was  held  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  when  the  following  steps  were 
decided  upon.  One  Aritake  was  to  undermine  the 
powder-magazines  within  the  Shogun's  castle  at  Edo, 
working  from  without  the  moat  A  train  thus  laid  would 
be  fired  at  a  given  signal  and  the  magazines  blown  up, 
while  some  of  his  accomplices  were  to  set  fire  at  the  same 
time  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  During  the  confusion 
which  would  ensue,  three  hundred  men  disguised  in 
dresses  bearing  the  Tokugawa  hollyhock  crest,  under  the 
leadership  of  Shibata,  were  to  enter  the  castle  in  a  body 
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as  though  they  desired  to  render  assistance  to  or  insure 
the  safety  of  the  Sh5gun,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  seize  the  person  of  the 
Shdgun  and  bear  him  off  at  once  to  Nikko.  To  secure 
a  safe  retreat,  Marubashi  Chuya,  at  the  head  of  one 
thousand  men,  was  to  follow  Shibata  to  Nikko,  and  after 
crossing  the  river  at  Kurihashi,  break  down  the  embank- 
ments and  flood  the  country,  so  as  to  prevent  pursuit  by 
the  Shdgun's  troops.  Kat5  Ichiemon  and  Kumagai  Saburo- 
bei  were  to  proceed  to  Kyoto  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  and  on  hearing  that  Edo  and  Sumpu,  in  Suruga, 
were  in  flames,  were  to  immediately  attack  the  Imperial 
palace,  seize  the  person  of  the  Mikado t  confine  him  in  a 
temple  on  Ilieizan,  and  there  compel  him  to  issue  a 
decree  for  the  chastisement  and  deposition  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Shogun.  Kanai  Ilambei  and  Yoshida  Katsuemon 
were  to  proceed  to  Osaka  and  there  incite  the  ronin  to 
join  their  enterprise,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  render  assistance  to  tlieir  fellow-conspirators  at 
Kyoto  if  necessary.  In  the  meantime  Shdsetsu,  at  the  head 
of  his  remaining  followers,  was  to  advance  to  Suruga, 
capture  the  castle  of  Sumpu,  and,  having  taken  up  a 
strong  position  on  Kuno-zan,  was  to  be  prepared  to  support 
the  force  at  cither  Kyoto  or  Osaka.  Nikko  was  decide<^ 
upon    for   their    head-quarters. 
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In  the  first  year  of  Keian  [a.  d.  1648],  some  busineas 
or  another  took  ChQya  over  Uenkei-bashi,  where  he  could 
not  help  stopping  to  examine  well  the  castle  and  the 
moat»  while  he  pondered  how  best  he  would  be  able 
to  cross  the  latter  in  making  an  attack  on  the  castle. 
While  so  occupied,  Matsudaira  Izu-no-Kami,  who  had 
been  appointed  Regent  during  the  illness  of  the  Shogun, 
passed  by  and  noticed  Chuya's  fixed  attention.  Calling 
to  htm  an  official  of  the  Bakufu  named  Amano  Yagoroi 
who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  he  demanded 
if  he  knew  who  the  man  was  that  was  so  attentively 
scanning  the  castle.  Amano  replied  that  the  man  in 
question   was   Marubashi    ChHya,   the   noted   fencer. 

On  hearing  this,  Izu-no-Kami  ordered  Yagoro  to  ai>- 
proach  him,  and  address  him  as  follows : — "  You  have 
tlie  appearance  of  a  man  who  is  plotting  some  mischief. 
I  will  not  order  your  arrest  now,  but  remember,  if  ever 
an  outbreak  occurs  you  will  be  the  first  whose  arrest  I 
shall  secure." 

Izu-no-Kami  then  proceeded  on  his  way,  telling 
Chuya,  in  addition,  that  he  had  heard  of  his  great  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  spear,  and  that  in  consecjucncc  he  woulil 
receive  him  at  his  residence  whenever  he  chose  to  call 
upon  him. 

In   the  4th  month   of   the  4th    year    uf    Kcian    [a  iv 
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1651],  the  third  Sliogun  of  the  Tokugawa  line,  Iewitsd, 
died,  Shosetsu  and  Chuya  decided  that  the  time  had  now 
arrived  for  carrying  their  plans  into  execution ;  bo  they 
called  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  their  party  for  the  25th 
of  the  month,  at  Dokan-yama,  a  noted  place  of  entertain- 
ment in  Edo,  to  discuss  the  steps  which  should  be  taken. 
It  was  then  decided  that  those  who  wer^  to  proceed  to 
Kyoto  .md  Osaka  should  set  out  for  their  destinations  at 
ooce,  and  that  Shosetsu  should  secretly  supply  thena  with 
funds. 

So,  the  day  followingi  Kato  Ichiemon  and  Kuma^al 
Saburobei  left  for  Kyoto,  and  Kanai  Hambei  and  Yoshi'!- 
da  Katsuemon  for  Osaka,  the  men  under  their  command 
getting  out  of  Edo  so  as  to  escape  observation,  and  in 
an  eqally  cautious  manner  taking  up  their  quarters  in  lie 
neighbourhood  of  the  cities  of  Kyoto  and  Osaka.  Sh5- 
set$i4  provided  them  with  money  as  he  had  promised,  and 
these  bands,  as  they  quietly  waited  until  the  time  for 
action  arrived,  gradually  increased  their  force  by  persuad- 
ing large  numbers  of  ronin  in  the  neighbourhood  to  join 
them. 

Shosetsu  handed  to  Chuya  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
ryd,  but  the  latter,  however,  deemed  it  insufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  his  party  at  Edo,  and  ^  being 
averse    to    apply    to    Shosetsu    for   further  assistance,  set 
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about  trying  to  collect  more  money  on  his  own  account 
From  an  arrow-maker  named  Togoro  he  borrowed  two 
hundred  ryd.  telling  him  that  he  would  repay  this  sum 
on  the  13th  day  of  the  7th  month. 

So  far  matters  had  progressed  favourably,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  events  occurred  which  delayed  the  plans 
of  action  which  had  been  agreed  upon.  News  arrived 
from  Kyoto  that  Kumagai  Saburobei,  the  chief  of  the 
band  of  robbers  who  had  attacked  Shosetsu  in  the 
mountains  of  Echigo  years  before,  and  who  was  now 
appointed  to  a  command  in  the  conspiracy,  had  been  led 
into  such  extravagant  expenditure  at  Kyoto  that  shame 
at  the  consequence  of  his  imprudence  had  caused  him  to 
desert.  Then  Chuya  was  taken  ill  with  fever  and  was  in 
danger  of  disclosing  the  plot :  for,  becoming  delirious,  he 
imagined  he  was  leading  an  attack,  and  called  out  in  a 
loud  voice : — **  Shibata  take  the  Shogun  to  Nikko,  set  the 
city  on  fire,"  and  such  like ;  so  that  Shosetsu  had  hard 
work  to  keep  him  quiet 

When  Chuya  had  fully  recovered  and  Shosetsu's 
preparations  were  considerably  advanced,  the  latter  called 
another  meeting  of  his  party  on  the  night  of  the  iSth 
of  the  7th  month  at  Dokan-yama.  Two  thousand  eight 
hundred  of  his  followers  then  mustered,  and  it  was  re- 
solved  that    a    simultaneous   attack    should    be    made    on 
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tile  castles  of  Edo  and  Sumpu  on  the  26th  of  that 
nionth,  and  that  a$  soon  as  the  news  of  these  attacks 
should  be  received  at  Kyoto  and  Osaka,  their  partisans 
sliould  put  into  immediate  operation  the  plans  which  had 
been  already  agreed  upon. 

All  being  thus  arranged,  Shosetsu  left  Edo  on  the 
2 1  St  of  the  7th  month,  the  one  thousand  men  who  were 
to  act  immediately  under  his  command  having  left  the 
city  in  small  bodies,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention^  and 
shortly  afterwards  assembling  at  the  rendezvous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sumpu  as  agreed  upon«  To  cover 
his  expenses,  Shosetsu  had  continued  to  raise  consider- 
able sums  of  money  by  means  of  the  forged  seal  of 
the  Earl  of  Kii. 


I 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Shdsetsu,  ^ibata 
commenced  his  operation  of  undermining  the  powder-^ 
magazine  in  the  castle,  and  laying  plans  whereby  the 
city  could  be  fired  in  numerous  quarters  at  a  given  signal. 
As  to  Marubashi  Chuya,  he  still  considered,  it  requisite 
to  raise  additional  funds,  not  with  the  intention  of  betray^ 
ing.  or  thwarting  Shosetsu's  plans,  but  becausp  he  felt 
convinced  that  the  more  money  he  could  obtain  the 
more  effectually  could  he  carry  his  plans  into  execution. 
Jmbued  with  this  notion,  he  set  off  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd  day  of  the  7th  month  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  named  Matabei,  with  whom  he  had  become 
slightly  acquainted,  and  tried  to  borrow  of  him  five 
hundred  ryd^  stating  as  his  reason  for  asking  such  a 
sum,  that  he  had  taken  service  with  the  Earl  of  Kaga, 
and  required  the  money  for  his  travelling  expenses. 
He  added  that  his  appointment  would  enable  him  to 
repay  the  sum  he  desired  to  borrow  in  a  very  short 
time.  This  tale  had  no  effect  on  the  merchant,  who 
declined'  to  lend  the  money  on  such  security.  At  last 
Chijya,   thinking   that   as  admission    of  the   real   purpose 
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for  which  the  money  was  required  would  secure  its 
being  supplied,  thus  addressed  the  merchant ; — **  Now,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  the  reason  why  I  wish  you  to  lend 
me  the  money  is  this.  I  am  about  to  engage  ici  a  plot, 
the  plans  for  which,  having  been  laid  for  years,  are  now 
In  course  of  being  carried  out  at  Sumpu,  Kyoto,  Osaka 
and  Edo.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
success  but  the  want  of  money,  so  I  therefore  beg  you 
to  lend  me  the  sum  I  require,  and  when  success  has 
Crowned  our  attempt,  I  will  return  you  ten  times  the 
amount  I  now  wish  to  borrow  from  you/'  Matabei  was 
igreatly  alarmed  at  what  he  heard,  though  he  did  not 
allow  his  face  to  betray  his  apprehension,  but  promised 
that  by  the  next  day  he  would  place  three  thousand  fya 
at  Chuya's  disposal. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Chuya  retired,  Matabei 
hastened  to  impart  the  information  he  had  thus  obtained 
to  a  mutual  friend  named  Gkumura.  Okumura  decided 
that  the  Bakufu  should  without  loss  of  time  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  whole  affair,  and  accompanied 
Matabei  at  once  to  the  residence  of  the  Regent,  Matsu- 
daira  I«u-no-Kami,  to  whom  they  related  the  circumstances 
of  Ghuya's  confession. 

Now  ever  since  the  meeting  on  the  Benkei-bashi,  Izu-no- 
Karni  had  had  doubts  about  Chuya.     On  hearing  the  report 
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of  the  informants,  he  at  once  suspected  that  some  dangerous 
plot  was  about  to  be  put  into  execution.  His  suspicions 
were  confirmed  when  the  arrow-maker  soon  after  appeared, 
and  with  fear  and  trembling  informed  him  that  Chuya  bad 
shortly  before  borrowed  money  from  him,  which  was  to 
have  been  repaid  on  the  1 3th  of  that  month,  but  that  on 
applicatian  to  Chuya,  not  only  was  the  money  not  forth- 
coming, but  that  he  (the  arrow-maker)  had  been  forced  to 
pledge  himself  that  he  would  join  the  conspiracy  in  ivhich 
Chuya  was  engaged. 

Izu-no-Kami  was  now  convinced  that  a  great  danger 
threatened  the  State,  and  that  prompt  steps  must  be  taken 
to  meet  it,  so  he  went  at  once  to  the  Bakufu,  and  giving 
out  that  the  Shogun  was  dangerously  ill^  summoned  the 
Earls  of  Mito  and  Owari  to  present  themselves  in  council 
without  delay.  On  their  arrival  a  consultation  was  held, 
and  orders  at  once  issued  to  all  the  barons  in  Edo  to  place 
the  city  under  the  strictest  guard,  while  messengers  were 
immediately  despatched  to  the  Mayors  of  Sumpu,  Kyoto, 
and  Osaka,  informing  them  of  the  discovery  of  a  plot,  and 
advising  them  to  take  prompt  measures  to  prevent  its 
outbreak. 

Izu-no^Kami  next  ordered  Ishiya  Shdgen,  one  of  the 
Mayors  of  Edo,  to  despatch  seventy  constables  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Marubashi  Chuya  and  there  arrest  him  at  once. 
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By  the  morning  of  the  24th  day  af  the  7th  month  every 
part  of  tlie  city  was  closely  guarded  by  the  retainers  of  the 
various  barons.  When  the  Baiu/n  officers  arrived  at 
ChGya^s  house,  he  was  in  bed,  sleeping  off'  the  effects  of  an 
over-indul|^enc€  in  sake^  yct^  as  soon  as  one  of  the  officers 
incautiously  approached  too  near  liim,  he  sprang  up  in  his 
bed,  seized  his  sword,  and  made  the  poor  wretch  feel  the 
fiiU  force  of  that  strength  for  which  he  was  so  notoriouB, 
a  second  officer  similarly  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life,  and  a  concerted  attack  by  two  others  was  easily 
repelled,  A  rush  was  then  made  by  all  the  officers  on 
Chuya.  One  after  another  they  fell,  but  eventualy  their 
numbers  proved  too  much  for  the  conspirator,  who,  seeing^ 
that  further  resistance  was  vain,  attempted  to  commit 
Suicide,  but  was  prevented,  seized*  bound,  and  carried  oflF, 
together  with  his  wife  and  children,  for  examinatioa 
before  the  Chief  Magistrate.  A  large  sum  of  money 
that  was  discovered  in  his  house  was  also  taken  posses- 
sion of.  Shibata  escaped  to  Suruga,  but  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  arrests  were  made  that  day  in  Edo, 
Barrels  of  gunpowder  were  discovered  in  various  parts 
of  the  city,  with  trains  ready  laid,  so  that  at  a  given 
signal  the  city  would  have  burst  into  flames  in  numerous 
quarters. 

When  the   Bakuju   order  to  arrest   Shfpsetsu  reachc4 
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Okubo  Genba-no-Kamiy  the  Commandant  ot  the  Castle 
of  Sumpu,  he  immediately  collected  a  force  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors,  and  then  summoned  Shdsetsu  to  appear 
before  him.  Shosetsu's  followers  urged  their  leader  to 
appeal  to  arms,  as  no  other  alternative  was  left  him,  but 
Shosetsu  dissuaded  them  from  such  rashness,  saying:*-* 
"  If  there  was  any  chance  that  the  desire  I  have  for  so 
many  years  cherished  could  be  realized  and  my  faithful 
and  beloved  followers  rewarded  for  their  devotfoh,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  lead  you  to  battle,  but  I  foresee 
that  any  such  attempt  would  now  end  in  failure.  It 
would  be  but  the  means  of  unnecessary  bloodshed,  and 
would  also  entail  undeserved  misery  and  hardship  on 
many.  It  is  better,  therefore,  that  I  should  die,  and 
cause  as  little  suffering  as  possible  to  others."  These 
words  concluded,  Shosetsu  committed  seppuku^  and  his 
example  was  immediately  followed  by  his  principal  officers. 
On  the  29th  day  of  the  7th  month  Itakura  Suo-no^ 
Kami  and  Kuki  Hizen-no-Kami,  the  Mayors  of  Kydto, 
sent  seventy  detectives  and  three  hundred  constables  td 
arrest  the  conspirators  there,  and,  after  desperate  fighting,. 
Kat5  Ichiemon  and  others  were  captured  and  put  to  death, 
after  being  subjected  to  cruel  torture  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  confess.  A  strict  search  was  made  for  Kumagai 
Saburobei,  who  had  previously  deserted  from  Kato's  party,; 
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>Ut  bis  mahouts  could   never  be  discovered,  and  tt   Is 

not  kr  ivcn  to  this  day  what  became  of  him* 

Hi        ?i    at   Osaka    both    Hambei    and    Yoshida    Katsu- 
emon  were  In  a  great   stp^"  ^^  anxiety   when  they   heard 


that  Saburobei   had    deseri 
no  good  news    from  the    nv 
direction  ia    order    to  see 
formation    on   the    road,      / 
'  Hon  Nizacmon,  the    <  :iv 

one  hundred  men^  I 


1  Kato,  and,  receiving 
ifoshida  set  off  in  that 
could  pick  up  any  in- 
nazaki  he  encountered 
L/i  Arim-i,  at  the  head  of 
I   despatched   to  capture 


the  Osaka    conspirators*     By    mem    he    was    arretted,  and'^f 
eventually  put   to   death.     On    receipt   of  this    sad    news 
Kanai  Hambei  made  his  escape,  but  committed  suicide  on 
the  3rd  day  of  the  8th  month. 

To  return  once  more  to  Edo.  Marubashi  ChOya  was 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  torture  by  stone,  fire,  and 
water,  but  would  not  confess  one  iota,  declaring  tliat  he> 
would  not  utter  a  word  to  implicate  others  even  if  boiled 
ip  oiL  His  wife  and  two  children  were  then  brought  into 
his  presence,  and  lie  was  informed  that  they  would  be 
made  to  undergo  the  sanie  torture  that  had  been  applied 
to  him  if  he  still  refused  to  confess.  Strong-minded  as 
he  was,  ChQya  was  not  proof  against  this  abominable 
cruelty,  and  confessed  that  Shibata  was  implicated  in  the 
pldt      Beyond   this    he  would   say   nothing^,   and  oa  the^ 
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19th  day  of  the  9th  month  was  crucified^  together  ivith: 
his  two  little  innocent  boys,  aged  respectively  Ave  and 
twelve  years.  Of  the  others  arrested,  thirty  of  the  inost 
prominent  suffered  a  similar  shameful  death  at  Suzugambri.* 
On  hearing  of  the  wretched  fate  which  had  befallen 
their  generous  bene&ctor,  the  two  women  Miyagino. 
and  Shinobu  left  Kamakura  and  hastened  to  Suruga.^ 
On  their  arrival  at  the  city  of  Sumpu  they  asceitained 
that  the  head  of  their,  former  master,  Yui  Shosetsu^ 
was-  subjected  to  the  disgrace  of  public  exposure,  toge- 
ther with  the  heads  of  eleven  of  his  followers.  An 
application  to  the  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
head  away  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  to 
remain  exposed  seven  days,  but  that  the  body  would  be 
given  up  to  them  if  they  so  desired  These  brave  and 
determined  women,  who  had  not  forgotten  their  master's 
past  kindness,  resolved  to  abstract  from  its  di^raceful 
position  the  head  which  was  more  precious  to  them  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  bury  it  decently.  They 
succeeded  in  their  design  that  very  night,  and  reverently 
interred  the  head  of  their  benefactor  at  Abekawa,  one  ri 
south  of  Sumpu,  or  Shizuoka,  as  the  town  is  now  called. 
Together  they  took    up   their    residence  at  Murokuji-cho 

*  The  execution   ground    during   the  time  of  the  Saht/u,  situated 
between  Shina^awa  and  Omori, 


g         ler    |»lacc,    so    that    they    could    conveniently 
tfcr   the    rest    of  their    lives    over  the  i^rave  which 

felamed  what  was  so  dear  to  them* 

.    The  Earl  of  Kii  was  at   first   under  suspicion  of 
plicity  in  the  plot,    on    account    of   the    use  Sholetsu  ha( 
made    of   his    forged    seal ;    but;    one    of   the    conspirator 
decladng  that  Shosetsu  had  purposely  made  an  altefatJoi 
m  one  of  the   characters    of  the  seal  by  which  the  inno- 
cence  of  the  baron  could   be   established,  the  Impressions 
of  the  two  seals  w^^  closely  compared,  and  the  truth  ofi 
tills  confession  was  confirmed  and  the  loyalty  of  the  £aif)f 
established.'  j  \ 

•  '  ..  In  reward  for  the  enei^y  and  pron(iptae3s  which  ;Izu-^ 
aof-Kami  had  shown  in .  discovering  and  ovejthrowing  thq 
i9Mt  extennve  plot  ever  known  in  Jap^fti  he  w^s.  r^- 
wanted;  with  an  estate  producing:: fivq  thousand  ioiu  oi 
Acftt  per  anaimu  The  nderchants:  Matabei  ,and.  Okumur^ 
«ert  reqilited  <  by  .re$:eiving  an/ annual  pension:  of  three 
hundred  vl»i»  of  rice  each;  nor. was  the  jservice  rendered 
faryf.tlie.  arrow^ipaker  in  giving  .informatioki  of  What  he 
knew  oyerlooked:  he:also  received  a  pensioni      j  ;..:.: 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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